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Wm. M. Wood Resigns as American Woolen Head 


Succeeded by Andrew G. Pierce, Jr., First Vice-President — Has Been President of Company Since 1905 — Began 
Business Career in Counting House of Wamsutta M ills — New President Is Also Prominently Identified 
with Cotton Industry — Cornelius 4. Wood Becomes First Vice-President 

















ILLIAM M. WOOD on _  Aiter six years’ service in this ca- and also had the valuable experienc: istant to the treasurer and paymastet 
Tuesday resigned as presi- pacity, he accepted a position with the of assisting in the formation of a of the Border City Mills, Fall River, 
dent of the American banking house of J. A. Beauvais & national bank with Mr. Beauvais which was being reorganized and of 
Woolen Co., and was suc- (0., also of New Bedford. Here he Mr. Wood returned to the textile which Otis N. Pierce. a brother of 
ceeded by Andrew G. Pierce, Jr., first learned the business of accountancy, industry when he was appointed as \ndrew G. Pierce, was made treas- 
vice-president of the company. This urer. His six years’ experience in this 


kept him in close touch 


development was not wholly unex- connection 
pected as Mr. Wood has been in poor 
health for about two years. Cornelius 
A. Wood, son of Mr. Wood and 
second vice-president of the company, 
succeeds Mr. Pierce as first vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Wood’s resignation was 
tendered and his successor appointed 
at a meeting of the board of directors 
of the company held at Shawsheen 
Village, Mass., on Tuesday. It is 
understood that Mr. Wood continues 
as a director of the company. 

Mr. Wood's retirement marks the 
departure from active life of a man 
who has been in the public eye for 
more than a quarter of a century. He 
was one of the organizers of the 
American Woolen Co. when it was 
formally incorporated on March 29, 
1899, and served as treasurer of the 
company until I905 when he suc- 
ceeded Frederick Ayer as president. 
He has held that office since that time 
and has been the active executive head 
during all those years. 

During its more than twenty-five 
years of existence, the American 
Woolen Co., under Mr. Wood's direc- 
tion, has expanded from the original 
organization of 8 mills to the present 
corporation embracing 58 plants. Its 
equipment at present includes 1,184 
cards, 479 combs, 825,242 spindles and 
10,852 looms, giving employment to 
over 43,000 employees. 


Mr. Wood’s Career 

Mr. Wood's rise to prominence in 
the textile industry is one of the busi- 
ness romances of American life. He 
himself, however, has always mini- 
mized the spectacular elements of his 
career. At any rate it represented a 
march to success by hard work and 


with the manufacturing end of the 
business, and impelled his friends to 
seek a cotton mill which he himself 
could manage. 


However, it happened that about 
this time the Washington Mills of 
lawrence, Mass., were sold at auc- 
tion to Frederick \yer, ot Lowell, 
who appointed Thomas Sampson, a 
successful Rhode Island manufac- 
turer, as agent for the mills. Mr. 
Sampson was impressed with Mr 
Wood's ability and offered him the 
management of the cotton manufac- 
turing branch of the Washington 
Mills 

It was here that chance thrust Mr. 
Wood into the woolen and worsted 
industry. The directors of the Wash 
ington Mills decided to abandon the 
cotton manufacturing branch and to 
concentrate entirely on  worsteds 
Mr. Wood became assistant to the 
manager and later was offered the 
selling agency for the worsted yarns 
of the company. He achieved marked 
success in this work and later suc- 
ceeded Mr. Sampson as manager of 
the Washington Mills. During his 
incumbency, he changed that organi 
zation from a condition of indebted 
ness to one of remarkable success 

It was the Washington Mills which 
in 1899 became the nucleus of the 
great organization, the presidency of 
which he now relinquishes. Other 
plants which were originally asso 
ciated in the merger were the National! 

& Providence Worsted Mills. Provi 
dence; Saranac Worsted Mills. Black- 

stone, Mass.; Fulton (N \ 

Worsted Mills: Fitchburg (Mass 
Worsted Co., Beoh Co., Fitchburg 
Mass., Vallev Worsted Mills and 
Riverside Worsted Mills, both 


Providence 










continual perseverance 

30orn in Edgartown, Mass., his first 
business experience was in the count- 
ing house of the Wamsutta Mills at 


New Bedford, of which Andrew G. William M. Wood, an organizer and for many years president of the American . : 
Pierce was president and treasurer. Woolen Co., who has resigned his active connection with the company. of the company, outside of the ac- 





Important steps in the development 
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many plants during the 
were the building 
Worsted Mills, 
1905, now the largest worsted 
the the construction 
\ver Mills, at Lawrence, Mass., 
the 1917 of 
\merican Products Co., 


which 


succeeding 


1f the 


years, 
Wood organ- 
ized in 
mill in world; 
of the 

IQIO; organization in 
Woolen 
company continued 
until and 
the development of 
Village, 


home of 


the 
in export 
misiness 1921; more 
Shaw 


the 


. 
recently 
which is 
the 


sheen today 


executive 

An 
his connection 
Woolen Co.. 


rector-veneral 


company. 


important activity outside of 
the American 
was his election as di 
the Consolidated 


in the latter part of 


with 


of 
Vextile ¢ OTp., 


1QG22 


Throughout Mr \Woods’s connec 


tion with the woolen and worsted in 
dustry, 


totaling does 


as it approxi 
mately 4O vears, he has been recog 
nized as a real leader, both in a manu 


facturing and merchandising capacity 
lo him goes much of the credit 
the remarkably 


development of the 


for 
successful financial 
\merican Woolen 
(o., whose surplus has increased from 


less than $1,000,000 1n i899 to more 


. : 
than $33,500,000 at its last annual 
report 

The New President 
‘Andrew G. Pierce, Jr.. who. suc 
ceeds Mr. Wood as president of the 


\merican Woolen Co., has been first 


vice-president and a member of the 
executive committee of the company 
and has lor vears been Mr. Wood's 
right-hand man. His experience em 
braces hoth the wool and cotton 
branches of the industry as he is 
treasurer of the Pierce Mfg. Corp., 


New Bedford, and president of Pierce 
Bros , ] td : of New Bedford 
Both these organizations are import 


also 


int producers of fine cotton fabrics 


Singularly enough, Mr. Pierce's 


father, Andrew G. Pierce, was presi 
dent and treasurer of the Wamsutta 
Mills where Mr. Wood obtained his 


The elder M1 
Pierce died in 1903 and was succeeded 
by Edward. T. 
\ndrew G 


first business training 


brother of 
Pierce, Jr. Edward T 
Pierce is now president of the Pierce 
Mig Corp 


Pierce, 


lhe new president of the American 
Woolen Co. is, like Mr Wood, iden 
tified with the Consolidated Textile 
Corp.. being elected president 
director when Mr. Wood was appoint 
ed director-general and chairman ot 
the board 


and 


Mr. Pierce, who is 59 vears of ag 


od 
iS recognized as of the leading 
figures in the textile industry. Dur 
ing Mr. Wood's illness, much 
of the active direction of the company 
has fallen to Mr 


sequently 


one 


recent 
Pi . } : 
ierce, WhO 18 con 


ably fitted by experience 
and training to take up the duties of 


the presidency 


Blue Ridge Co. Auxiliary 
SPARTANBURG, S. C.—That the 
Blue Ridge Power company proposes 


tn erect »*) wxiliarv steam power 
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blocks east. 


plant of 20,000 horse power in Spar- 
tanburg county during the coming 


announced in a_ statement 
given out by John .\. law as follows: 


“In addition to big hydro-electric 
plant the Blue Ridge Power company 
will build a steam plant in Spartan- 
burg county. 

“It is now generally recognized 
that a steam reserve plant of proper 
size is a necessary adjunct or auxili- 
ary to particularly those that have no 
storage facilities. 


year, was 


“The unusually constant service 
which the Blue Ridge Power com- 
pany has been able to give its custom- 
ers during the four years of its oper- 
ation has been due to the fact that it 
has both storage and the steam plants 
of the various mills located at differ- 
ent points on its transmission system, 
and ready on short notice for emer- 
gency service or during low water 
periods. 

‘A steam plant of 20,000 horse 
power capacity will ultimately be re- 
quired by the Blue Ridge Power com- 
pany, not as an initial source of pow- 
er supply but to back up the several 
hydro-electric plants during low 
water periods, thus making secondary 
power primary. 

“Financial provision has been made 
for the building of this steam plant 
hy the Blue Ridge Power company 
luring the coming year should the de- 
mands of the territory which we serve 
he greater than can be covered by the 
Turner plant which we are now bring- 
ing in, and prior to the completion of 
the big Saluda development. 

“While exact location of this steam 
plant has not been determined, it will 
be Spartanburg county, if the addi- 
tional current is needed by those who 


desire our service.” 


Enelish Export Outlook 


Trade Committee 
Conducting Inquiry 
MANCHESTER, DEC; ly 


Government 


ENG., 
months ago the British Govern- 
decided to conduct an inquiry 
into the conditions and prospects of 


-A 
few 
ment 


sritish industry and commerce with 
special reference to the export trade. 
\ strong committee 


Was appointed, 


the cotton industry being represented 
bv I. A. Hargreaves, chairman of the 
Cotton Spinners’ Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation: Sir William Clare Lees, 


1 


president of the 


and 


an ex Manchester 


Chamber of 


Commerce, and Henry 
Boothman, general secretary of the 
\malgamated Association of Opera 
tive Cotton Spinners’ In Tondon 


REMOVAL OF BOSTON OFFICE 


On Jan. 1 TEXTILE WORLD and Bragdon, Lord & Nagle | 
Co. moved their Boston offices from 111 Summer Street to | 
65 Franklin Street, corner of Arch, where they occupy a large | 
part of the fifth floor, giving much needed additional room. 
This location is in the center of the business section. 
ground floor of the building are the Consolidated Railroad 
Ticket Offices; Summer and Chauncy Streets are a block away; | 
and the new Chamber of Commerce Building only two short 





On the 


yesterday representatives of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce ap- 
peared before the committee and gave 
evidence. It is understood that at 
later dates statements will be made by 
the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Associations and the Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ As- 
The following is a resume 
of the case presented yesterday by the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
having special reference to the mer- 
chanting of cotton goods. 

The functions described of 
the large and well organized body of 
shipping merchants, and the view was 
expressed that the decline in the cot- 
ton export trade could not be attrib- 
uted to competing countries having 
better marketing arrangements. The 
importance of the cotton trade to 
Britain particularly in regard 
to exports was emphasized. The ex- 
port of cotton goods constituted about 


sociation. 


were 


Great 


25% of the whole exports of 
the country. The decrease’ in 
present exports as compared with 
pre-war exports meant that Great 


Britain was only sending out 4 yds. 
of cotton cloth today as compared 
with 7 yds. in 1913, and 2 lbs. of 
cotton yarn where it formerly sent 
3 Ibs. The decline in trade was at- 
tributed more to the combined effects 
of high prices for British goods, and 
the reduced purchasing power of 
over-seas customers than to any other 
factor. Whereas the average price 
unit of cotton goods exported 
from this country had increased from 
1913 by 142%, the average price of 
cereals exported by India had only 
increased by 34%. 


per 


Similar compari- 
sons were made regarding the exports 
of other consuming countries. 
Serious Competition 
lhe competition encountered by the 
British cotton trade at present was 
much more serious than ever before. 
In many directions England’s position 
had been quite clearly and definitely 
assailed and in a few cases seriously 
threatened. In India for instance the 
output of the Indian mills had _ in- 
creased from 1,105,000,000 yds. of 
cloth in 1913 to 1,794,000,000 yds. in 
1923. In South America a_ serious 
decline in our exports has taken place. 
It was stated that in the China market 
competition from Japan very 
Whereas in England 
was responsible for some 60% of the 
cotton piece imported into 
China, and Japan for some 30%, in 
1920 England sent 42%. and Japan 
40%: and in 1921 England sent 33% 
and Japan 56%. In Japan the low 
of production was the 
advantage 


was 


serious. IgI3 


Foo( 1 Ss 


cost obvious 
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To help the cotton export trade 
recover lost ground by way of sec | 
ing the lower prices essential to 
recovery of trade, it was suggest: 
that the first step was provision 0! 
supply raw cotton adequate 
quality and of a staple good enon, 
to satisfy Lancashire’s requirement 
It was urged that the Governme 
should be recommended to take ea: 
and extensive measures to prom \ 
progress on a much bigger scale 

Considerable attention was dray 
to the price fixing arrangements 
the finishing trade. The opinion \ 
expressed that excessively high pric: 
in the finishing trades had restrict: J 
trade recovery. It was pointed 
that gray cloth was now being se 
from England to be finished 
Europe, and then re-exported to 
different markets. 

In the opinion of the deputation 
desirable to consider wheth« 
proposals might not be evolved j 
ensuring that monopolistic groups ' 
promoting their own interests did 1 
prejudice the best interests of t! 
whole community. The grievous e! 
fect upon trade of industrial unres ; 
and the necessity tor internation: | 
political stability were mentioned, a1 
the opinion was expressed that th: 
prosperity of the country depended . 
the maintenance of the system 
private enterprise. 


of 


Was 





Textile Exchange Propose: 


Plans for $5.000.000 Building in 
Chicago with Unique Features 
It is proposed to erect what will !. 
known as the Textile Exchange o 
the Lake Shore Drive,- between Fri 
and Ontario Chicago. The 
estimated projected 20 
story building is $5,000,000. Sol H 
Shoninger. president of the Solvo-; 
Co. and Hugo Du Brock, president 
Hugo Du Brock & Co., are leader: 
in the enterprise for which the propo 
nents claim ample financial backing 


streets, 


cost ot the 


Plans for the building have bee 
drawn and inquiries are being re 
ceived for offices. It is claimed that 


separate floors for knit goods, piece 
goods, and clothing concerns will he 
provided. It is also intended to in 
clude a club-hotel section and a larg: 
roof garden where various exhibit- 
including a permanent textile exhihi: 
will be staged. 


Phila. Wool Luncheon 

The Philadelphia Wool & Textile 
Association held a monthly luncheo: 
and entertainment at the club rooms: 
201 Market street, on December 3 
More than 75 dealers and spinner: 
attended, enjoving the luncheon an: 


other features. Musical selections 
were rendered by the Associatior 
orchestra under the leadership o 


Herbert Webb. An added attractio 
was an exhibition by a professional 
hypnotist who performed mind read 


ing tricks upon “Joe” Lord 
others, but as another member sug 
gested was unable to locate the 


theoretical 2'4 years’ supply of woo! 


which has been stated by a prominent 
clothing manufacturer to exist 
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We Believe 


E D l QO R l A in the Conservation and Pratection 
of Domestic Industries 





New Year Hopes 

ITH the opening days of 1925 arises the 

question, What of the coming months? 
\Vith reference to the textile industry high 
hopes are entertained of substantial improve- 
ment in business soon after the first of the 
year. The same prediction was made of the 
iuture immediately preceding election and the 
prediction was not fulfilled, but conditions have 
grown gradually better since that date and 
there is more basis apparently today for opti- 
mistic belief in the future than was the case at 
the beginning ot November. 

Economists agree that the legacy of 1924 
which has been handed on to the current year 
is a rich one in many ways. If a consensus of 
opinion from the textile industry could be ob 
tained this opinion would doubtless be reflected 
but perhaps in a somewhat different form 
from that which the economists mean. The 
year has certainly been rich—in experience at 
least—-for the textile manufacturer. He has 
heen through a series of happenings that have 
added to his gray hairs in many instances and 
immensely to his experience. 

Two factors are specially emphasized by 
those who are engaged in making business 
forecasts. Tirst is the improved mental atti- 
tude toward the future and its possibilities. 
Business is usually good or bad, according to 
the belief of the individuals engaged therein. 
lt is largely a psychological matter. Buyers 
will testify to the effect upon their purchases 
of the attitude taken by sellers. The latter can 
increase or decrease the purchases of the trade 
by merely thinking out loud and even if ex- 
pression is not given in words to the merchant's 
real be'iefs it does not take the shrewd buyer 
very long to determine what the seller really 
thinks about the future. If the ultimate con- 
sumer changes his attitude toward business in 
general this change is soon reflected in an im- 
proved business sense among the various chan- 
nels of manufacture and distribution. This 
seems to be what has happened since Novem- 
ber and although improvement in the textile 
trade has not been equal to many other lines of 
activity, nor as satisfactory as could be de 
sired, the change in mental attitude is sufficient 
upon which to base hopeful predictions of 1925 
trade. 

Another factor which is being given con- 
ideration by the business forecasters is the 

vident buying ability of the masses, as demon 
strated by the reports of department and chain 
stores for the year 1924. Notwithstanding the 
act that measured in terms of production, it 
as evident that business depression existed, 
et from the standpoint of retail] distribution, 


i 


us depression was largely confined to pro 
‘ucers and did not apply to those who are 
losest to the ultimate consumer. These con- 
litions, resulting in free se'ling by retail estab 
ishments but conservative buying by all classes 
f distributors, have resulted in a depletion of 


stocks on hand to an unusual degree. It re 
mains for 1925 to fill the vacuum thus created 
which should be large enough to warrant a 
much greater rate of production than in the 
year just ended. If this increase in the rate 
of production continues to be warranted it will 
mean a corresponding lessening of the cost per 
individual unit and increase the possibility of 
profit to the manufacturer, provided other 
items of cost are not abnormally changed. 

One of the most hopeful things about the 
outlook for 1925 in the textile industry is that 
optimism as to the future is tempered with 
conservatism. Better conditions, a slight in 
crease in forward buying and predictions of 
still better business are not tempting buyers o1 
sellers of textiles into an unreasoning or head 
long rush into the future without consideration 
of conditions which should) make for con 
servatism. With this thought uppermost in 
manufacturers’ and minds it is not 
likely that 1925 will witness any undue expan 
sion in production which would undoubtedly 
result in decided curtai’ment before the year 
is over. 


sellers’ 


On the other hand, such a mental 
attitude should be productive of a steady up 
turn to business activity that should spell in 
very truth—A Happy New Year 

* * * 


A Lusty Infant 
HE artificial silk industry is behaving im 
typically child-like fashion. It 1s guilty 
of antics which undoubtedly surprise its elders 
and which possibly do not meet with their en 
tire approval. 

While cotton, wool and silk are strugeglin: 
heroically to emerge from a period of depres 
sion and are basing most of their optimism 
upon hopes for the future, rayon leaps with 
youthful vigor to the very peak of activity 
Its producers need not talk about prospects of 
a boom; they are even now experiencing a well 
authenticated one. The material is command 
ing premiums in the open market; orders are 
being allotted, and the offices of the varicu 
companies are taking on the hectic appearance 
of department stores before Christmas 

All this is despite the fact that 1°24 was 
admittedly a rather sick year from a textile 
standpoint; that production of artificial silk 
has more than trebled since 1920; and _ that 
calamity howlers in the early part of the year 
predicted an early breaking of the bubble and 
professed to recognize signs of unliquidated 
and burdensome stocks, utter price collapse 
and other punishments well merited by a too 
precocious youngster. 

There is no inference to draw other than 
that this remarkable textile material is estab 
lishing for itself a secure position in the ranks 
of textile fibres and is facing ofitlet: possibili 
ties far greater than the limits of present pro- 
ducing capacity 

-_To the men who had the vision to recognize 
these possibilities and to invest huge sums 
in research and plant on the basis of that 


But there ts a still 
\lready rumors 
the probability of a 


vision, all credit is due 

further tax on their vision 
are current regarding 
These re 
ports are undoubtedly the product of theoreti 
cal reasoning on the part of outsiders because 


sharp price advance in the spring. 


certainly there has been no intimation from the 
manufacturers themselves that such a move 1s 
contemplated. They are the only ones who 
know positively the extent to which an ad 
would be Manufacturing 


costs in this industry are still too much a mat 


vance warranted 


ter of personal knowledge to permit of any 
correct estimate by outsiders 

This knowledge places upon the producers 
a real responsibility. No small part of the 
successful exploitation ot 
new fibre must be laid ta 
stability. 


this comparatively 
the factor of price 
It was the appreciation of a um 
form price level, while other fibres were fluc 
tuating wildly, that encouraged an expanded 
use of artificial silk. Much of its future si 
cess depends upon this same feature. 
()pinions differ as to the significance of the 
drastic price cut in this material last’ winter 
Some ascribe the action to spread of panic 
among the manufacturers : 
to shut out 


some to an attempt 
while by far the 
larger number traced it directly to efficiencies 


competition - 
achieved through large scale production and 
to a desire to effect reduction in one big bite 
rather than in successive and disturbing fluc 
tuations. The producers themselves know the 
real story and they also know, it may be pre 
sumed, that their best interests in the future 
are tied up with the maimtenance of a stabli 
price level representing a fair profit on manu 
facturing investment. 


* 


Making the Problem Tangible 


‘Tis possible that the conferences that have 
I been held recently in Fall River between 
mill men, labor leaders. merchants and _ city 
officials would have been more resultful in 
their effort to devise a plan to aid the local 
coiton mills to resume full-time operation, had 
they been based upon something less intangible 
and impersonal. If, for instance, there ar 
Fall River mills now operating at a loss, that 
have sufficient reasonably quick assets to allow 
them to liquidate and pay stockholders ap 
proximately 100 cents for every dollar invested, 
and aif their stockholders had voted unant 
mously to liquidate unless the conferences im 
euestion could devise some plan by which th 
mills could be operated without a loss, it 1s 

ssible that participants in these conferences, 
as well as voters in Fall Kiver and Massachu 
setts generally, might be enabled to visualiz: 
he problem in more tangible form 

It happens that the officials of certain mills 
elsewhere in Massachusetts. that are fortunate 
enough to have quick assets sufficient to mak« 
it possible for them to liquidate stockholdings 


at par and scrap their plants, have casually dis 
it might sur 


cussed just such a contingency: 
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prise the these 


yperatives of 


sidered by the directors was the consciousness 
of a moral obligation that they owed the com- 
munity to keep their plants intact as going’ 


concerns. 


yperated profitably under existing 


1 practical obligation owed by the community 
the industry that continues to operate under 


ae annem Saas Cotton Trade Prospects for 


Hosiery Association to Fight Evil 
in Lower City Courts 
ludgment was entered Dec. 17, in 


e Municipal Court of the City of 


New York, Borough of Manhattan, 
Ninth District, against Lawrence 
levy and Jerome Levy, copartners 


doing business under the trade name 
f S. J. Levy & Sons, at 129 Fifth 
\venue, N. Y. City, in favor of John 
Nash McCullaugh after trial before 
ludge George L. Genung. The 
papers on file in the office of the 
Clerk of the Court indicate that suit 
brought by Mr. MecCullaugh on 
t claim assigned to him by Andrew 
Kk. Kreider, a manufacturer of hosiery 
of Annville, Pa. 


Was 


The complaint alleges that A. R. 
Kreider & Bro. accepted an order on 
September 17, 1923, from the defen- 
dants for 8 cases of clox half hose. 
60 doz. pairs to the case, at a price of 
$3.50 per dozen pairs; that the hose 
was to be shipped at various dates 
between February 1, 1924, and March 
15. 1924; that after delivery of 4 
cases of the hose to the defendants 
the price was reduced to $3.35 per 
dozen and the 4 cases paid for; that 
tender of the remaining four cases 
was made by Mr. Kreider to the de- 
tendants, who refused to accept deliv- 
ery; that the hose were eventually 
~old at $2 per dozen after the defend- 
ants had refused to take delivery; 
that the damages sustained including 
freight, amounted to 


storage, ctc., 


“ehadlS* : 
9335.48 Judgment entered was for 
$378.92, including interest and costs 


the first in a series 
ot cases which will be instituted by 
the National Association of Hosiery 
& Underwear Manufacturers against 
New York City jobbers, where it is 


lhe above is 


he conclusion of the association that 
the defendant is the 
Where the amount involved is 


and 
under 
1.000. The purpose of this litigation 


in wrong 


is to get a decision in a lower court. 
Which will be obtained more quickly 
ud at less expense than in the Su 
Back of the 
the association is 
determination to fight the 
incellation the local market 
in this thought these 
cases will be carried to the final court 


+? 


ireme Court. 
he part of 


i\ owed 


action on 
the 
evil in 


ind with 


line 


In the above action it 
is understood that an appeal has been 
tT iken 


necessary 


and the association will carry 


its case through the upper courts 


mills, and the 
many people dependent upon them for a large 
part of their livelihood, to know that the only 
reason that liquidation was not seriously con- 


If an industry can no longer be 
conditions 
ind really owes such a moral obligation to the 
ommunity, then there must be an equal moral 
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such conditions. 


this viewpoint? 


in its proper perspecti 


dition. 


Is it possible that the par- 
ticipants in the Fall River conferences were 
able to visualize the local mill situation from 


If the Fall River problem has been viewed 


to see a state wide movement organized in Fall 
River for the prompt repeal of legislation that 
is threatening the industries of that state. 
a more immediate result we shall expect a tem- 
porary and partial abatement of taxes for 
mills that are in really serious financial con- 
We shall expect that operatives will 
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voluntarily accept the 10 per cent cut in wages 
that has become general among country mills 
in New England and has been accepted by 


more than 50 per cent of the operatives oi 


ve then we may expect 


As 


that section. 
tives and management to cooperate in every 
possible manner that may ensure larger pro- 
duction and better quality of product. 
Fall River and other cotton mill centers of 
Massachusetts face actual liquidation of some 
of their largest mills to become conscious oi 
the moral and practical obligations that they 
owe to these industries ? 


We shall also expect mill opera- 


Must 





1925 





Confidence Keynote 
Published in 
MANCHESTER, EnG.—The striking 


feature of reports with regard to the 
prospects for the cotton industry in 
16 different countries, just published 
by Reiss Bros., raw cotton merchants 
of Liverpool, in a special circular, is 
the confident tone in which they are 
couched. A year ago the position 
Was the far 
actual trade and prospects were con 

\t that time complaints 
loud about bad business and 
high prices while now there is talk 
of improvement in every land and it 
is even admitted that prices are rea- 


exactly reverse as as 
cerned 


were 


sonable 

With regard to the probable con- 
sumption of American cotton this sea- 
son Reiss Bros. say that it might easily, 
on that of last 
vear by at least 10 to 15% or reach 
1234 to 12 million bales against 1114 
million 


an average, exceed 


The following is a summary of the 
reports received: 

U.S. A. 

The textile industry in the United 
States may be said to be on the mend, 
but conditions are far from. satis- 
factory. An important factor which 
have a material effect on 
the consumption of goods is that un 


may very 
like last vear and some years previous 
the agricultural element in this coun 
try through the tremendous advance 
in wheat and corn prices, and in fact 
grains in general and good prices ob- 


of Predictions 


for 16 
Special Circular 


Countries. 


as 


tained for cotton, has acquired a buy- 
ing power which has been lacking for 
some years past and this should lead 
to a material increase in the demand 
for goods and a consequent increased 
consumptica of the raw material, 
which under present conditions we 
estimate should run to 6 to 6% mil- 
lion bales. 
Lancashire 


\ considerable improvement took 
place in the Lancashire cotton in- 
dustry in the early Autumn. While 
India and the Far East have, on the 
whole, rather hesitated to buy far 
ahead, South America, Egypt, the 
Levant, Morocco, West Africa, Aus- 
tralia, the home trade and many 
uropean countries have not hesitated 
to cover their requirements at the 
present level of prices; an improve- 
ment in the Indian demand ex- 
pected before long as the economic 
conditions of that country are said 
to he very promising. Some of our 
makers who before the war depended 
very largely on the Far Eastern de- 
mand tor gray staples have ‘ately 
chanced a large part of their produc- 
tion to the finer articles. We think 
that Lancashire could take 750,000 
bales more than last season. 


1S 


France 
Owing to the decline in the price 
of the raw material and the very high 
price of wool, an increase in the con- 
sumption of American cotton may be 
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National Wholesale Dry Goods Association and Auxiliaries, Annual Meet- 
ings, Waldorf-Astoria, New York: Wholesalers’ Association of Knit Goods 


Buyers, Jan. 19, 1925; Wholesalers 
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| Annual Dinner, Jan. 20, 1925. 
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National Merchandise Buyers Fair 
Exposition”) Grand Central Palace, 


j Association, 
Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R. I., Jan. 22, 1925. 


Association of Dress Fabric Buyers, 
of Parent Association, Jan. 20, 1925: 
Sixth Annual Dinner, Providence- 
(including “Made in America Textile 
New York, Feb. 7-14, 1925. 


Committee D-13, American Society for Testing Materials, Spring Meet- 


ing, Providence, R. I., March 6-7, 


1925. 
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Knitting Arts Exhibit, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 6-11, 


National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, Annual 
Convention, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, April 8, 1925. 
Southern Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, May 11-23, 1925. 

First Chemical Equipment Exposition, Auspices of Chemical Equipment 
Association, State Armory, Providence, R. I., June 22-27, 1925. 
American Society for Testing Materials, 28th Annual Meeting, Atlantic 


City, N. J., June 22-26, 1925. 





looked for in France. Both spinners 
and manufacturers are well booked 
with orders and are said to be work- 
ing on a satisfactory margin. More 
mills are booked as far ahead as the 
end of June. To all appearances the 
present prosperity is likely to continue 
throughout the season. 
Germany 

There is no doubt that as far as 
Germany is concerned the present 
prospects are in favor of a larger con 
sumption of American cotton especi 
ally if prices in New York were to 
decline below 20c while an upward 
tendency in prices would keep buyers 
out of the market. The unsettled 
financial condition is still a great 
hindrance to a large and regular busi- 
ness for the spinning industry. It is 
estimated that 1,350,000 bales of 
American cotton will be used this sea- 


son. This is a slight increase on last 
season. 
Italy 
We are generally accustomed to 


hearing spinners in Italy deny that 
they have any margin of profit even 
when they have. At present this is 
so obvious that they cannot even pre- 
tend the contrary and we feel very 
confident that their margin is quite 
substantial. The cotton industry in 
this country at present is in a very 
healthy and flourishing condition. 
Manufacturers have sold their pro- 
duction for months ahead at a very 
profitable basis, and could sell their 
output for the entire season were it 
not that the political situation calls 
for prudence. The consumption of 
American cotton this season is likely 
to be 10 to 15% over last season. 
Spain 

Regarding the textile trade in 
Spain, reports to hand all point to an 
unfavorable condition. The genera! 
opinion is that if prices were to de- 
cline 10 to 15% from those now rul 
ing sales of piece goods would in 
crease and the consumption exper! 
ence a marked improvement. Ap 
proximately 30% of the spindles anc 
looms continue to be idle. 


Belgium 
The closing months of last seaso: 
found spinners complaining: bad| 
about their situation. A decide 


change for the better, however, cam: 
about towards the middle of Octobe: 
Cheaper prices attracted buyers and 

reasonable certainty that prices coul 
not go much lower caused spinners t 
buy a fair amount of cotton. Ther 
is no doubt that the proportion otf 
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\merican cotton used this season 
will be larger than last in comparison 
vith other growths. 


Holland 


The outlook in Holland is excellent 
ind even today several mills are run- 
ning with two shifts. Manufacturers 
iave booked a good many contracts 
ind both spinners and weavers are 
btaining good prices for their pro- 
ljuction. Prospects are very favor- 
ible. 

Switzerland 

The textile trade in Switzerland 
s at present in rather a healthier con- 
lition, spinners under con- 
tracts for three to five months ahead, 
iithough tor the part at 
prices which they state are not re- 
munerative. 
believe. 


being 
greater 


This we do not entirely 
There is practically no 
short time in the spinning section. 
(he prospects for the near future are 
not very promising but it is hoped 
that business will experience a sound 
revival. The consumption of 
American cotton will be at least equal 
to that of last year. 


Denmark 

lextile mills in Denmark are run- 
ning to about their full capacity. The 
scarcity of English yarns enables 
spinners to obtain better profits than 
last year. The prospects for the cur- 
rent year look fairly good. 

Sweden 

lhe textile industry of Sweden has 
been handicapped for several months 
by the excessive imports of foreign 
manufacturers and half-manufactured 
goods. Prospects for the current sea- 
son are anything but good. The mill 
owners are determined upon forcing 
a reduction in operatives’ wages, and 
a strike or general lockout is feared. 
A much lower consumption figure of 
\merican cotton is forecasted. 

Austria 
it the Austrian textile 
trade has been adversely affected by 
tightness of money, but some im- 
provement may now be looked for. 
Stocks of piece goods in the hands of 
mills and merchants are practically 
exhausted. The spinning industry, 
which is unable to find a bigger out- 
let at home, is centering its attention 
on the export trade and there are 
practically no stocks at present. Trade 


lsusiness 


agreements have been signed or are 
in course of preparation with neigh- 
horing states with which Austria was 
formerly closely connected from an 
economic point of view, which should 
ilso assist the development of her ex- 
port trade. 
Czecho-Slovakia 

\ll spinners in Czecho-Slovakia ap- 
to be well occupied, Egyptian 
ins being in especially good de- 
) and 


pear 


The chances for a good ex- 
port trade to Germany and_ other 
suntries are very promising. Spin- 

rs are working full time whereas 
inufacturers, many of whom still 
Id large and high priced stocks, are 
mpelled to adhere to more or less 


reduced working hours. Prospects 


re more favorable than was the case 
(Continued on page 125) 
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Staple Cotton Production for 1924 





Writer Estimates Total at From 


Detailed 
By George 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 29 
EMAND for staple cottons has 
become so insistent that many in 

terpret it reflecting an 
condition. As high as 30¢ was asked 
on Saturday’s market for good style 
middling 1-'-inch tinges. Nothing 


as oversold 


. average of all the countries of 


PREDICTS LARGEST COTTON CROP IN NINE YEARS 
The largest cotton crop in nine years is estimated for the 
1924-1925 season in figures issued by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Monday. The world crop for the season, based 
on the countries producing 96% of the world’s cotton, is 
estimated at 22,211,000 bales as compared with 17,928,000 bales | 
last year, and a pre-war average (1909-1913) of 22,718,000 bales. 
Should the countries producing the other 4° provide the 
| same as last year, the Department estimates that the total crop 
will average 23,300,000 bales as compared with the 1909-1913 


1,000,000 to 1,110,000 Bales 
Analysis 
L. Fossick 


16” staples 
than a 


drouth 


The percentage of full 1-3 
is probably somewhat smaller 
ago, due in part to the 
to the 


year 


but more frequently variety 


planted in an effort to forestall boll 
weevils with the quickly maturing 
varieties. The growth of 1-'4” and 


23,580,000 bales. 


The Department also estimates the world’s supply of Ameri- 
can cotton for 1924-1925 season at 16,080,000 bales, based on 
official production statistics and trade estimates of carry-over. 





comparable has been experienced 
since 1919 and the early months of 
1920 when staples commanded fabu- 
lous premiums. 


Opinions widely as to the 


vary 

supply of staples, and, unfortunately, 
no records upon which an accurate 
statement could be predicated are 
available. Most of the growth of 
1923 has passed into consumption, 


but the quantity produced in that year 
has not yet been definitely ascertained. 
The Census Bureau at Washington 
has collected some data but it is as 
yet incomplete and is not available. 
Local handlers of staples estimate 
1924 growth of full 1-1/8” staples all 
the way from = about to 
1,500,000 bales, and commitments al- 
ready entered upon, of fulfilled, at 
700,000 to 1,000,000 bales. Months 
ago, when drouth was at its greatest 
intensity it was thought that. staple 
lengths would be adversely affected 
thereby; that view is now abandoned, 
except as to a few varieties, as to the 
crop of the central belt, although still 
adhered to as to the western belt 


600,000 


Mississippi 
While not conclusive, an inquiry 
total production in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Missouri and Tennessee 
may furnish the nearest approach to 
a satisfactory basis for estimating this 
year’s supply of staples. This year’s 
crop in Mississippi will total about 
185% of last year’s crop. However 
the hill sections of the State, pro- 
ducing little or no staples, made the 
best crops in 20 years, while in some 
portions of the delta there were al- 

most complete failures. 


as 


Ginning returns far indicate 
about 525,000 bales for the delta; of 
this, it is estimated, about 8% is 
shorter than 1-1/16” staple, another 
10% is 1-1/16” to 1-1/8”, while the 


vast majority pulls 1-1/8” to 1-3/16”. 


so 


longer staple was so small as to be 
almost negligible. 
Arkansas 
It is now pretty generally assumed 
here that Arkansas about equals 


Mississippi in production of staples, 
although such important divisions of 
the State 
abandoned staples almost entirely this 
year. Arkansas’ total crop this year is 


as Mississippi 


County 


about 180% of last year’s crop; never- 
theless claim is made that the supply 
of staples will be at least 25% 
than last 
ously questioned by conservative in 


less 
year. This claim is seri 
terests since the most severe damage 
suffered from boll weevil depreda- 
tions last year was over areas devoted 
chiefly to staples, while there was no 
such damage this year. At the same 
time were adversely 
affected this year by weather condi- 


staple areas 
tions so they lagged, relatively, behind 
the rest of the state in production 

Take Crittenden county, just across 
the river from Memphis, for instance 
A fair crop would be about 50,000 
bales, mostly staples; last year the 
ginning was about 24,000 bales, this 
year it will go not much over 30,000 
bales. 


Other States 


Missouri and Tennessee will prob 
ably add not more than 50,000 bales to 
the supply of staples, as the crop in 
both States, several times replanted, 
late and caught by frost, was a sore 
disappointment. Louisiana may con 
tribute as much bales. 
while South Carolina’s will 
probably be somewhat scant compared 
with year ; of the largest 
erowers in that say not 
than half. 


as 25,000 


share 
last some 
state more 

It is the writer’s estimate after a 
careful analysis of all the data at his 
disposal, allowing for production in 
Texas, Oklahoma and scattered areas 
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elsewhere, that domestic extra staple 
production of 1924 growth was some- 
thing between 1,000,000 and 1,100,000 
bales, of which fully 80% was 1-1/8” 


sr 


and 1-1/8 


” 


to 1-3/10°. 
Staple production, as already sug 
vested, was affected in a minor way 
by drouth through the 
summer Another 

importance 
to 
replantings, 


conditions 
months influence, 


of secondary also, Was 
selection 


turity ; 


seed secure early ma 
necessitated by 
unfavorable weather early in the sea 
son comprised another, many planters 
substituting nondescript seed because 
of inability to obtain anything else 


The 


Was 


outstanding influence, howevet 


unsatisfactory experience, due 
both to small premiums and the lack 
of ready sale for staples, during the 
two last years. 

Enormous premiums paid — for 
staples in 1919-20 gave staple produc 
impetus. 


situated 


tion a ereat Some more 
soil 


the 


| yecCalise 


tavorably because ot 
properties stuck to it even after 
bottom dropped out; some 
they could obtain fancy prices for the 
This ot to 


staple growing was more ot 


seed. year most those 
whom 
less a new thing dropped out, and lett 
field the 


staples many, perhaps 


the to regular erowers ot 


a majority ol 


whom, have been at it year in and 
year out, averaging market values 
from year to year, for a decade o1 
more, some for a quarter of a cen 
tury, 


It is difficult to say just what per 
centage of the supply is unsold. At 
Miss., the of the 
staple vroWers’ association, some ot 


(;reenwood, home 


the best informed men_ estimate 
there is not more than 10,000 bales 
of staples unsold in the hands ot 


factors. Buyers hold small stocks, 
and the belief is expressed by com 
petent observers that they have more 
short contracts than they have cotton 
on hand. Shipments continue heavy 
Greenwood has shipped nearly 100,000 
hales out of total receipts of about 
150,000 Premium cottons 
shorter lengths than the extra staples 
appear to have increased in supply in 


bales ot 


proportion to the increase in the crop 


over last vear. 


Canadian Textile Status 


Difficult Problems Have Been 
Faced During Year of 1924 
\IONTREAL, Dur 
ing the last vear the cotton industry 
in Canada has been operating much 
below although some 
improvement is noted recently, there 
are still grave obstacles to overcome. 
In fact, the textile industry is work 
ing under a considerable handicap for 
Probably the 
difficulty is the ease with which textile 


CANADA, Dee. 29. 


capacity, and, 


various reasons. main 
goods are being obtained from abroad 
as a result of depreciated European 
as well as the preference 
from the 
The high prices ot 


exchange, 
granted to 
United Kingdom. 
raw cotton interfered with buying for 
some time, a fact which gave impetus 


certain goods 
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reasing use of artificial silk 
ubstitute for cotton fabrics. 
lhe woolen trades have also been 


rking much below capacity partly 


result of the same set of 


The British preference is an 


Important 


t factor as is also the depre 


iated currencies, and the low produc 


costs 


countrie Another factor which 


] t+] ) 
re Taken 


tion to the 


est OT} 
ce received by sheep raisers 
the 
introduction of a 


the 


yoo! during period 


uent to the | 


itrol by governments of 


ited States and Great Britain three 


t ago, caused a large decline in 
‘ roduction of wool in Canada 
During the period since 1921, the 
intity of raw wool imported into 
(ana increased from less than 
1,000,000 Tbs to approximately 
louble that amount, while home pro- 
‘tion has tallen from 24,000,000 Ibs 

t bably 13,000,000 Ibs. this year. 
the other various branches of 

e textile trades, such as the knit 
trade, British competition has 

ee] felt keenly. Importations of 
mere.hosiery and similar goods 

re increasing rapidly There is left 


has 
into account is the migra 
United States of the skilled 
workers from the Canadian mills 
1S ses. The loi 
yuvner Wave 1€ OW 


for 


lw 
POLICY 


the 


condi- 


of certain of the European 


subse- 


e Canadian mills the production 


those classes of cotton, artificial 
h ind silk goods, in which the 
ean mills have not become seri 
petitors 
Pransit Charges on Cotton 
Freight to Be Eliminated 
Corumnpta, S, C Transit charges 
otton at various points in South 
olina have been ordered elimi 
ited by the South Carolina railroad 


MUsSSTON, according to a 
ssued trom 
m here today 


()) complaint of interested c¢ 


the offices of the comm 


otto 


ippers. the commission directed the 
rder against the Southern Railway 
Co. and the Charleston & Wester 
Carolina Railway Co., it was stated 


he commission last vear gave 


au 


ority to several lines to publish con 


centration charges at 


statement 


this 


yg certam poimts 
the State, but did not authorize 
he most important concentration 


The effect of 
| 


rader W lI ve TO 


the 
reinstat« 


effect prior to last vear’s ordet 


present 


] 
the charge 


()n complaint of interests at Greet 
lle, Spartanburg and Anderson, the 
ission has, also ordered the At 

t Coast Line Railroad to rein 
tate iting cotton from their local 
tati east of Columbia to Greet 

le \nderson and Spartanburg 

nnection with the Piedmont & 
N r Railwa Was announced 
IX this line ive hee ct 
c me time until recently 

en the routing was restricted o1 
‘onnection with the Charleston and 


Western Carolina Railway 
The sche lule of rat 
the Blue Ridge Power Co which 
alreadv be en pl iced in effect, w er 

ficially 


proved by the ‘ mwWnIs 


s submitted 


oT 


have 
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Cross Word Puzzle a need 
7 





JACK CARD, Editor 


b hear life of a puzzle editor is becoming increasingly difficult. Here’s a sample 
of our mail: 

Mr. Jack Card, 

lextile Woild, 

New York. 

Dere Mr. Card 


I am a poor girl and excep for a husban am frenless. I seen your add in the 


Textile Woild and knowing that the only thing I got plenty of is brains I gets 
busv. Them heretoforesaid brains has been stretched to the limit and then some 


more but I still got the animation to send my puzzle by my trusty and if you find 


that vou ain't got no use for it you just send it right back to once and I will send 
it to a really good paper that knows! 
Yours truly, 
(QUEENIE BLACK 
P. S. 1 got use for the ten allright 
» 
For a working goil, Queenie knows a lot of mean textile terms—as anyone who 


tries to solve her puzzle will realize. And for one who knows a lot of mean tex- 
tile terms, she’s surprisingly unfamiliar with the jacquard machine 


the way she interpreted our name. 


judging from 
However the Christmas spirit was on us so 
Queenie got her ten alright. 

Try You'll learn a lot 


to figure this one out i you watch this page for the 


solution next week. 





SOLUTION TO LAST 


PUZZLE 


Horizontal 


Those who pay duty on textiles. 


7. Sik. (Fr.) 
8. A quantity of office stationery 


10. Light weight satin lining of silk 
face and cotton back. 

12. Textile raw material. 

13. Palmyra palm fibre. (Indian. ) 

14. Inner bark fibre of Fiscus Tree 


lo. Fine two-ply worsted knitting wool 


17. NV Century silk drapery. 

20. Best of Irish point laces 

24. Hawaiian name for fine netting 
used tor garments. 

26. Name used with “Island” to des 
cribe a certain kind of cotton. 

27. Kine woolen cloth made of native 
wool 1 sheeps’ back. 

29. Natural color of fabrics. (P1.) 

3] New York dry goods retailer. 

33 \ hgh stiff silk hat 

34. Fibre from stem of a species of 


Philodendron in Brazil 
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35. A medieval silk fabric of dark 

pink color. (PI.) 
Vertical 

1, A small part. 

2. Units of our industry. 

3. Perfectly good shade of green 

4. Strong white wild silk from East 
India and Assam. 

5. A medieval fine cloth of unknown 
texture. 

6 Cotton fabric worn by Hindu wome: 
in India. 

7. XVIII Century pure worsted Eng 
lish fabric. 

9. Lightweight, closely woven. silk 
dress fabric. 

11. What the author did on _ finding 
that the last letter should have 


been an S 

12. Device for moving air in mills. 

15. Factor determining closeness of thx 
wales and the fineness of th 
fabric 

18. Colors of artificial dyestuffs. 

19. Name for soft open faced 

20. Fine staple wool yielded by 
near Smyrna. 

21. United Steamship (abb.). 


canvas 
sheep 


22. What one ejaculates at the end 
a puzzle! 
23. Long very smooth hair of brownis 


or black color 

25. Very large 
stuffs. 

28. Organs having no need for textiles. 

30. United Electric Railway (abb.) in 
case there is one! 


group of synthetic dve- 


An order for one in Germany 


AN ENGINEER-PUZZLER 
* Utilizing the telephone, radio, 
personal follow-up and other mod- 
ern means of communication, 
James W. Cox, Jr., textile engineer. 
got in touch with us early Monday 
morning to announce that he had 
solved last week’s textile puzzle. 


And sure enough he had—cor- 
rectly. So he gets honorable men- 
tion. It was his debut as a puzzle 


solver, he tells us—and we always 
believe our readers. Incidentally 
he took occasion to suggest that 
definitions 4, 5 and 6 vertical, and 
44 horizontal were not entirely ac- 
curate from a textile standpoint. 
Sidestepping as gracefully as usual, 
we advised him that we were “not 
responsible for opinions expressed 
by our readers.” This is particu- 
larly true in case of our puzzler- 
readers. We have troubles enough 
of our own.-—Jack Card. 


List of Hosiery Colors 

In the next issue of TExTILE WorLpD 
will be published a complete list oi 
colors selected by the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers and the Textile Color 
Card Association. This list will diffe: 
from the Textile Color Card used in 
the textile industry, inasmuch as it 
will be a separate and distinct card 
The samples will be knitted from 1o- 
thread silk whereas the current card 
contains ribbon silk. This is the 
outcome of the work of the commit- 
tees selected in October by the hosiers 
association to cooperate with the Tex 
tile Color Card association to arrive 
at a basis of standardization for 
staple colors in the hosiery industry 
The the word staple applie 
to colors which have been constantly 
in demand for the last three years or 
more 


use of 





D- 
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Regional Days for Merchandise 


lair 

Plans which are steadily progress- 
ng for the National Merchandise 
Buyers Fair, to be held in Grand 


Central Palace from February 7 to 
4, include regional days devoted to 
litferent sections of the country, on 
which specially appropriate programs 
vill be presented and leading industria] 
figures will be invited. 

he regional days will be as fol- 
ows: Monday, Feb. 9—Far Western 
ay; Tuesday, Feb. 10—Southern 
dav; Wednesday, Feb. 11—Mid- 
Western Day; Thursday, Feb. 12— 
\tlantic Day, and Friday, Feb. 13— 
New England Day. 

Space on the main floor of the 
Palace, which will be devoted exclu- 
sively to the “Made in U. S. A.” 
‘Textile Exhibition, is nearly all sold. 
While the bulk of this floor has been 
taken by New England and Southern 
manufacturers of textiles, several 
other sections of the country will be 
represented, and this division of the 
display daily assumes greater import- 
ance. It is the only division to which 
the public will be admitted. 

Some of the corporations which 
have contracted for space in the Tex- 
tile Exhibition have already an- 
nounced their intention of making 
very elaborate displays of their prod- 
ucts. Some are planning to erect 
stages in their spaces on which man- 
nequins will parade at intervals 
dressed in costumes made entirely of 
materials manufactured in this coun- 
try, as illustrating the beauty of ma- 
terial and design developed through 
the “Made in U. S. A.” movement. 
Practically every exhibitor declares 
that he will display materials of 
greater beauty than ever before and 
will continue to devote much atten- 
tion to design, in order to educate the 
\merican consumer to the desirability 
of American textiles as opposed to 
those originating abroad. 

* * * 


Demand for Space at Charlotte 
Show 

Since it was announced recently 
that in connection with the made-in- 
Carolinas Exposition there would be 
held in Charlotte, in the fall of 1926, 
i textile machinery show, responses 
have come in from all parts of the 
country to the Carolina Exposition 
(o. and the management expects to 
lose out the major part of the build- 
ing within a few weeks. Several of 
the largest manufacturers of textile 
machinery in the United States have 
already definitely closed contracts for 
space in the Charlotte show in. 1926 
ind a large number of supply and 
\uxiliary textile. interests have done 
the same. Inquiries are said to have 
come in from most of the New Eng- 
land States. 


At a meeting of the Chamber of 


Commerce, the board of directors of 
that body, unanimously went on 
record as favoring the establishment 
of a Southern Textile Show in Char 
lotte in the future each two years 

x * * 


New Members of Phila. Asso- 
ciation 

The Philadelphia Textile Manu 
facturers’ Association announces the 
election of the following concerns to 
membership: Walker & 
Davis, Inc., dyeing machinery; Whit 
ney-MacDonald Co., Inc., power pip 
ing; Weinberg & Potsdamer, textile 
chemists; Frank Nelson & Son, power 


associate 


piping; and Quaker 11 Products 
Corp., textile oils. 
* k * 

Rhode Island Textile Assn. 
Annual Dinner 

PROVIDENCE, Rk \lembet ‘ 
the Rhode Island lextile \ssociatio 
will hold their sixth annual dinnet 
the Providence- Biltmore Hotel, 


Thursday evening, Jan. 22, and plans 
for the affair were outlined at a meet 
ing of the executive committee Tue- 
day afternoon. New 
nominated by a board appointed by 
the executive committee 


officers will be 


ind the oft 
cers will be elected at the annual 
meeting which will be held just pre 
vious to the dinner on Jan. 22 

Burr MelIntosh, “The Cheerfu 
Philosopher” will be the principal en 
tertainer at the annual dinner. He | 
known in) Rhode Island for his 
speeches in the interest of the Repul 
lican party here during the last elec 
tion campaign. Mr. Melntosh | 


had a varied career. In the Spanish 
\merican War he was a war corre 
spondent and was the official photog 
rapher for the famous “Taft Trip to 
the Orient.” He is also a_ former 
re presentative of the Associated Press 
ind is also known as “Taffy” in the 
iriginal production of “Trilbv.” 
* ok x 

Record Reservations for Knit- 
ting Arts Exhibition 

With the announcement otf the 
twenty-first annual Knitting Arts Ex- 
hibition and convention to he held 
\pril 6-10, 1925, at the 
Museum, Philadelphia, under the aus 
National 


Hosiery and Underwear Manutactur 


Commercla 


pices ot the \ssociation ot 
ers, comes the news from Chester | 
(‘ampbell, manager of the show, that 
the number of reservations for space 
made to date 1s tar in excess of any 

the previous Exhibitions. 

lhe list of exhibitors who have an 
plied for 
numbers 


space reservations alread, 


more than two hundred 


his makes it clearly apparent that 
this year’s show will far surpass any 
‘revious effort both in the number oi 
exhibitors and in the quality and char- 
icter of their exhibits. 

This year’s exhibition will be like 

e one held last vear in all of its prin 
cipal events. The events themselves 
will be on a broader scale than ever 
hbetore because the increased attend 


ance that is expected will necessitat: 


it Phere will be more and larger 
lisplavs of machinery and equipment, 
ith special attention being paid to 
inventive improvements during the 
past Veal 


q TEXTILE MARKETS IN BRIEF 
Cotton Markets: Heavy volume of business placed on print 
cloths late last week and ear!v this week; prices advancing and 
moderate upward movement expected this month. Jobbers 
say finished goods improvement during first six months of 


1925 will not be as great as expected by many sellers. 


Con- 


siderable expansion in use of artificial silk predicted for this 


year; tremendous vogue for stripes forecast. 


quiet. with prices stationary. 


Yarn business 


Wool Markets: Formal openings for next fall are expected 
in men’s wear before the close of the month. Low prices may 
be made in some quarters, but if they are other sellers say 
that instead of meeting them they will wait until the lines are 


sold up and then distribute at their own figures. 


‘Mills believe 


that the future is based on wool and clothiers that it is based on 


the consumer's attitude. 


Each holds part of the truth, but the 


difference may make for slow development of the season. Be- 
tween season dullness in worsted yarns; prices strong. 

Knit Goods Markets: Only routine trading in knit goods 
through holiday period. Prices firm on hosiery, with tendency 
toward slight advance; advance in artificial silk for delivery 


during second quarter expected by some. 


All heavy-weight 


cotton underwear officially open, with prospects for good busi- 


ness from jobbers early this year. 


More interest in staple 


sweaters by scattering of buyers in market. 
Silk Markets: Silk markets quieter due to holidays. Broad- 
silks fairly active with prices firm on nearly all qualities of 


goods. 


Trade looks for big selling season starting in January. 
Production holding at high point of year. 


Raw silk strong on 


moderate buying with further advances looked for. 





Cotton Cooperatives’ Receipts 
on Increase 

ROCKINGHAM, N. | Despite the 
fact that the cotton crop in Richmond 
county is a third shorter than that 
of last year, the cotton coopera 
tives are getting more than they did 
last year. In 1923 there were 2,050 
bales placed in the association fro 
Richmond county, as compared with 
2,250 so far this year. 

P. W. Mack, field man for Mont 
gomery, Richmond and Anson coun 
ties, with headquarters at Rocking 
ham, on Wednesday received a wir 
from headquarters that the 100,001 
mark had just been reached, and 
goal now is 125,000. In the countie: 
of Anson, Richmond and Montgomery, 
a total of 949 members have so fai 
delivered to the association 8,780 
bales, as compared with 8,200 last 
year. This year’s deliveries are a- 
follows: Anson, 4,820; Montgomery. 
10; Richmond, 2,250 


Manchester Cotton Index Up 
Seven Points 

MANCHESTER, [nNG.—The Cotton 
‘Trade Review (Manchester) weekly 
index of raw cotton, yarn and cloth 
prices at 248 for the average for 
Dec. 12 shows an advance on the 
month of 7 points from 241. On 
Sept. 30 the figure was 230, and on 
Dec. 14, 1923, it was 265. 

\s the basis of the index, 100 is 
taken as the price of each commodity 
on July 31, 1914. A large rise in the 
price of Egyptian cotton has occurred 
during the month, the figure being 
341 compared with 300. Egyptian 
varn at 255 is 21 points higher, but 
declines of It and 10 points have 
\merican cotton and 
\merican varn to 197 and 241 respec 
tively 


211 


taken place in 


The cloth index is 206 against 


Belton Power Co. Sold for 


Large Amount 


ABBEVILLE, S. C.—Control of the 
Belton Power Co. was sold recently 
by John B. Adger, Capt. Ellison A. 
Smyth and others to a syndicate com- 
posed of Walter E. Greer, Louis Seel 
and others of Belton. The consider- 
ation was in the neighborhood of a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

The plant, which is situated on the 
Saluda river, was built in 1903. It 
was designed by J. E. Sirrine & Co. 
and has a concrete dam. It develops 
about 5000 horse power. Its machin- 
ery was made by the General Elec- 
tric Co. 

Power from this plant is supplied 
to the Belton and Williamston mills 
and for lighting purposes in the cities 
of Belton and Williamston. 











Labor in Mercerizing 
Pechnical [Editor 

\ mercerizet requires the labor ot 
three or four men, to feed in; one to 
teed the clips; and one to pull off and 
pile. Could this be rduced by a mechani 
cal feeder and J-piler, or would the risk 
if damaged goods overbalance the 
economy in labor? Will you recommend 
a good feeder for loose feeding, such 
as would be required in the caustic nips? 
Where is the safety line in the use of a 
scutcher, in order that the goods will 
not be damaged ? (5277) 

While automatic feeding devices are 
extensively used in connection with 
piece goods mercerizing, it is not the 
custom in the many plants with which 
the writer is acquainted to eliminate 
labor in the operation of these machines. 
For example, it is policy to have an ex 
perienced boy or man at the feeding end 
of the machine and one at the delivery 
end, due to the fact that damages result 
from the slightest amount of impr@pe1 
Some concerns are 
equipped at the entering of their mer 
cerizing padders with 


feeding of the goods. 


Foxwell guider, 
and on the mercerizing tenter proper the 
Schwartz electric guide is used, this pat 
ticular guide manipulating the 
head of the tenter automatically 


feeding 


The writer cannot personally see any 
advantage in a J-piling apparatus at the 
delivery end of a mercerizing machine 
Irrespective of whether the goods are 
mercerized betore the kier boil, or after 
the kier boil, they must be put back 
into the rope condition after the mer 
cerizing operation and either washed into 
the kier, or otherwise, if they are al 
ready boiled, washed and put through 
the bleaching liquors. The speed of a 
mercerizing range compared to that of 
a regular bleach house washer is ap- 
proximately one-fifth. It would, there 
fore, seem that it is policy to have a 
good washing machine at the end of the 
mercerizing machine, not less than three 
or four compartments, and to pile the 
goods down in bins, washed as free from 
the caustic liquor as possible, and when 
a half day's run on the mercerizing 
machine is piled up, to pick the same up 
through the bleach house washing ma 
chine and process it as required. The 
piling in this bin, of course, could be 
done by an automatic square bin piler. 

As regards the safety line in the use 

a scutcher, the writer assumes that 
the inquirer has in mind the speed. The 
average speed at which scutchers are 
run in connection with water mangles is 
around 125 to 140 yds. per minute. In 


; . 
the main, it 1s not a question otf satetyv 


as far as the goods are concerned, as 
the writer has seen a scutcher work 
lone for period of three weeks con 
tinuously at 275 vds. per minute. Every 
thing was go splendidly until a large 
knot r bunch of goods Was picked up 
uit ot a bin, and this mixup caused the 

vernor bar « the scutcher and some 

the bearings to be broker The goods 
were traveling so fast that before the 
perator could stop the scutcher the 

neh { goods was drawn into the 


oll rolls with serious result 


On plain goods, such as shirtings, pop 
percales, sateens and _ the 


Tunning a 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS 





Under this head, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. Inquiries should give the fullest 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


information and data possible. In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. The identity of 
will not be disclosed. 


those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld.—EDITOR. 





scutcher at 200 yards. per minute if 
goods are leaving the bleach house bins 
thoroughly clear and untangled. On the 
other hand, there are certain lines of 
goods, such as scrims of the cheaper 
grades and nettings on which filling 
threads are simply woven in loosely, 
upon which a scutcher can create seri- 
ous damage by fraying or misplacing the 
filling threads. A scutcher made to han- 
dle this open weave line of goods which 
is so easily disturbed should be made 
special. The up-to-date scutcher is de- 
signed for running at very high speeds. 
It is fitted with roller bearings in the 
main bearings of scrolls and beaters, and 
the driving gears connecting the beaters 
and scrolls are made of combined raw- 
hide and cut pinions to give a smooth 
drive and a quiet drive. 


* * 


— ane . r 
/ariables in Caustie Liquor 
Technical Editor 

In ‘connection with our caustic re 
covery plant run in conjunction with the 
mereerizing process, we are continually 
being called upon for data regarding 
variables in the caustic liquor. Three 
problems stated as follows occur most 
frequently 

(1) What is the relation of degre« 
Twaddle change to temperature change 
within these limits: 50 deg. F. to 212 
deg. F. of 55 deg. Tw. to 165 deg. Tw.? 

(2) What conversion tables are avail- 
able for weights of caustic liquor cor 
responding to Twaddle, say at 50 deg. F.? 

(3) What tables are available for con 
erting any degree Twaddle caustic 
liquor ito terms of 74% solid caustic ? 

(5281) 


published no tables giving exactly the 
information desired. The following 
data which has been compiled and 
adapted for the most part from bulletins 






Conversion Table for Caustic Sode 








° 
at 60 P. 
Specific Degrees Percent Percent 
Gravity Twaddle @austic 4 
(Nace) Caustic 
1.4% 26 12.5 13.0 
I.Io 3 4.5 15.0 
1.18 36 16-0 16-5 
1.20 40 1765 18.5 
T.22 “4 20.0 21.0 
T.24 40 21.5 22.5 
1.26 52 23.5 24.5 
T.2t 56 25.0 26.0 
1.30 $0 27-0 28.5 
I. 32 o 29.0 30.5 
| 1-34 ow 31.0 32.5 
| 1.36 12 33.0 sa 
=? 76 35-0 3645 
ae 80 3665 0 
1-42 84 36.5 aeis 1 
sin bb 40.0 42.0 
a $e 42.0 44.0 
noe st 44.0 46.0 
siesea Too 46.0 48.0 
‘as 104 46.0 50.0 
ee Tob 4940 51.0 
sisi itech etter 


Conversion Table for Caustic 
Soda at 60 deg. F. 


Fig. 2. 


issued by the Solvay Process Company 
should, however, be satisfactory. 

Fig. 1 is a chart showing the relation 
of degrees Twaddle change to degrees 
Farenheit change at various concentra- 
tions and temperatures. Fig. 2 is a 
table for converting caustic liquor from 


\s far as we know, there have been 
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Relation of Degrees 
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Twaddle to Degrees Fahrenheit. 


degrees Twaddle to terms of pure 
caustic, or of 74% solid caustic. The 
figures given, while not scientifically a: 
curate, should be sufficiently close f{: 
plant practice. Impurities in the solu 
tions would influence the results, and fo 
exact results chemical titration shoul 
be employed. 


* -*« * 


Shadiness in Bleached Blankets 
Technical Editor : 
We would like you to help us out on 
a matter, if possible. We find that after 
our blankets are bleached circles appea 
When the blankets are not bleached 
these circles are at least not apparent 
We think that the blankets are perfectly 
clean when they enter the bleach house 
We also believe our bleach house is air 
tight, and our blankets are getting an 
efficient bleach. After the blankets are 
scoured, they are extracted and hung in 
the bleach house from three to five 
hours, and then are pulled down, dried 
and are ready for the napper. We do 
not find any odor in the blankets, but 
only the circles as mentioned above. 
(5284) 
With the limited information this in- 
quiry gives, and no sample to examine, 
it will be rather difficult to give the aid 
desired. However, some of the troubles 
usually encountered in sulphur bleaching 
will be enumerated. First, it is called to 
your attention that there are many de- 
fects brought out by bleaching that are 
not noticeable before bleaching. Make 
certain that there is no source of oil 
stains, especially on your looms. An- 
other cause of shadiness is uneven 
threads or uneven tension on the threads 
during the manufacturing of the blank- 
ets. So much for the mechanical end. 
In scouring make certain that there is 
enough circulation in the machine to 
give a uniform cleansing. Also rinse 
thoroughly with at least three warm 
fresh waters. The fabric should be free 
of oil and soap. It also is very impor- 
tant that the goods be uniformly ex- 
tracted, and that they are not placed in 
the sulphur house so wet that dripping 
will occur; nor of course should they 
be placed therein too dry. The sulphur 
fumes in the smoke house should be 
circulated about by means of a fan. 
You will no doubt find your trouble 
in one of the above suggestions, but if 
not, kindly send in a sample showing just 
what you are up against and also give 
your process in detail. 


Fulling Heavy All-Wool Felt 
with Sulphurie Acid 


Technical Editor 

We are manufacturers of heavy all- 
wool felts, some as thick as 6 in. We full 
in sulphuric acid. Would you please tell 
us the proper degree of density of acid, 
by hydrometer tests, which should be 
used in this work, subject, of course, t 
some variation in accordance with thick- 
ness of material (5285) 

li I had to make or rather to finish 
a 6 in. all-wool felt, I would first put 
it in the mill with an ordinary solution 


of soap and alkali, leaving the felt in a 


slightly under-moist 


condition at first 


on 


as 
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id after running a while and heating 
» would add more of the fulling solu- 
tion until it began to show a trifle soapy. 

would run it for as long a time as I 
elt fulling was being done. I would 
-hen take out, thoroughly scour and if 
the piece were not too big or bulky, ex- 
tract same. If the piece were large and 
bulky, would drain on tables over night. 

When the felt had been reduced to a 
jamp state, I would wet out with the 
sulphuric acid solution on the floor by 
a sprinkling can, or other means, and 
not in the fulling mill. I would use 


about a 5 deg. Be. strength of acid, 
which would be less than this of course 
on the felt, the latter being already 


somewhat moist. Would run it slowly 
in the pusher mill or a falling stock, 
for half an hour or so, and if it got to 
about blood heat, I would not put any 
more acid in whatsoever, but continue 
fulling until the proper size density or 
thickness, etc., was obtained. If it did 
not heat up properly within a half hour, 
it would show me that either I had not 
got enough goods in the mill or that the 
acid must be increased in degree. If 
enough felting had not been obtained I 
would add some more of the same de- 
gree acid and run to ascertain if the 
action were right. 


If I could not get what I wanted after 
a reasonable time with this procedure, 
I would take out this particular piece, 
scour it, extract or drain as heretofore 
mentioned, and again put in the fulling 
mill; this time using about 7 or 8 deg. 


acid. If I did not get results would 
repeat as before with about 10 deg. 
acid. After the first piece or two one 


could easily tell how much strength of 
acid it was necessary to use. I would 
not advise using over 10 deg. Be. on any 
felt at any time as the fabric is liable 
to be injured and not felted. 

You will note in the above that even 
though I might use ac‘ treatment at the 
end, I would still use soap and alkali 
at the beginning. This is because I feel 
that soap and alkali really give the best 
and firmest felt, and that fulling with 
acid alone is more of a physical con- 
traction than pure felting. 

If, however, for some reason or other 
I was not able to use soap and alkali, 
and had to use acid alone, I would see 
to it that the felt had had an extra good 
hardening, and that even a slight acid 
solution would have been used there so 
as to get the felt in a good firm condi- 
tion at that point. Would then put in 
mill with about 5 deg. acid solution and 


run for an hour or so, or until it was 
firm enough to be able to scour. Then 


scour, rinse with hot water, extract or 
dry as might be possible in the particular 
case, put back in mill with a sufficient 
legree acid solution as described above, 
and full to size, thickness or 
lesired. 


firmness 


I regret that it is impossible to make 
iny definite statements on the order that 
1 5 deg. solution should be used on a 
4 in. felt, a 7 deg. solution on a 5 in. 
felt, etc., because of the fact that so 
uch depends upon the stock used, how 
lean the stock is, the carding, 


‘ 


methods 
laying up the batt, hardening, etc. 
‘ach case must be judged on its own 
merits and if not 
struck the with 
ne piece before going ahead with the 
rest of the lot. 


the c 
first 


rrect result is 


time, experiment 


James \WV. Cox, Jr. 
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Blue Stains in Cotton-Worsted 
Hosiery 
Technical Editor : 

We are enclosing a sample stocking 
containing combed peeler cotton yarn 
and worsted merino yarn. This sample 
has been bleached with peroxide and 
you will note that blue spots appear 
which evidently come from impurities in 
the cotton. As the stocking contains 
worsted, we cannot boil it before 
bleaching, and would ask for your sug- 
gestion as to how we are to eliminate 
these imperfections. (5286) 

After a thorough examination of the 
sample hose, we find that the blue stains 
are caused by a dyestuff. There are 
various sources where this dye could be 
picked up. First, if you are using dye- 


stuffs in or near the bleachery, make 
certain that they are not blown about 
while weighing or transferring from 
place to place. 

Second, if the stockings are blued 


after bleaching they should be clean; the 
dyestuff should be dissolved in boiling 
water, and then filtered. Hard 
will give streaky results in bluing. 

However, the most probable cause of 
these spots is colored flyings. The 
colored lint flying about in the air may 
come in contact with the yarn for 
whites, either in the spinning or winding. 
[f you do your own spinning or winding, 
we would suggest that the yarn for 
whites be separated by a partition or put 
in another room from the colored yarns. 
If the yarns are bought this matter 
should be taken up with the sellers. 

Another place where colored lint may 
be picked up is in the knitting room, if 
you use colored yarns there. The only 
way to eliminate colored flyings from 
white goods is to prevent the flyings 
from coming in contact with the white 
material, and the most efficient method 
for this is to separate the white and 
colored work. 

A vigorous enough treatment to re- 
move the dye specks would the 
worsted merino in this hose. 

* * * 


Weak Places in Bleached Yarn 
Technical Editor: 

We are having a lot of trouble with 
our bleached skein yarn. We bleach a 
good quality of 1/30s combed peeler and 
will endeavor to describe our process and 
would like to know if you can explain 
our trouble. We boil our skein yarn in 
kiers with webbing in a 3% solution of 
caustic soda, then rinse in kier with cold 
water, then take yarn in a very weak 
solution of chloride of lime, so weak 
that it will not twaddle. Then the yarn 
goes into a sour bath, very weak solu 
tion, then rinse in three clean 
In order to get our yarn pure 
which our trade demands, we use no 
bluing. Our trouble is that we find 
weak spots in our yarn. Some batches 
go through all right but other batches 
have occasional skeins of weak yarn. 
We can’t find any traces of lime or acid 
after the bleach. Any information you 
can give us in regard to this condition 
would be greatly appreciated. (5287) 

It is recommended that the inquirer 
be careful with the operation of his kier. 
This is the only cause which we can see 
for the damage mentioned. It is rather 
difficult for one who is not actually in 
touch with the bleaching process to put 
his finger on the trouble, as the type of 
kier and other details are not mentioned. 
However, the damage may result from 
three faults: 

1. The yarn may touch the side of a 
metal kier before it has been properly 
cooled and still contains caustic soda. 


2. Strong caustic liquor may have been 


water 


ruin 


waters. 
white, 


introduced into the kier when charging 
and the tendering may be a slight caustic 
burn. 


2 


3. lf the kier is a closed type or pres 
sure kier, care should be taken to see 
that all air is expelled before pressure 
is allowed to accumulate. 

The writer can see no fault with the 
inquirer’s actual chemical process and 
tender yarn should not result from the 
treatment given if the kier is properly 
manipulated. 


* * 


Why Not a Dye 
South? 


Plant in the 


Dallas, Texas 
Editor TEXTILE WoRLD: 

We are compiling information on the 
dye industry in America, with special 
reference to its possibilities in the South 
We should appreciate any facts you 
could give us relative to this. Or, if 
such are not in your possession, would 
you direct us to such sotirces of in 
formation ? 

There is another thing: Our inves- 
tigation thus far, although it has been 
slightly unscientific, has led us to believe 
that there are possibilities in the South 
for a dye plant that are favorable. We 
have been in touch with responsible peo 
ple down here and we find that there is 
much favor in many cases. We wonder 
if there are not such parties engaged in 


the dye industry who think the same 
thing? 
Any information you can give in 


answer to these two questions will b« 
greatly appreciated for research purposes 
and to satisfy our curiosity. 
M. N. O. 

Your request for information on the 
dye industry is, we are afraid, a little 
too indefinite to warrant a very tangible 
answer. The story of the development 
of the industry in this country 
occupy 


would 
and has occupied—many hun 
dred of pages of printed matter. Prob 
ably the most complete statistical in 
formation regarding kinds and quantities 
of products manufactured by the domes 
tic industry is contained in the “Census 
of Dyes and Coal-Tar Chemicals” pre- 
pared annually by the U. S. Tariff Com 
mission. The last report of this nature 
was for the year 1923 and may be se- 
cured from the Government Printing 
Office at Washington, D. C. for 10c per 
copy. After looking over this census, 
should any specific questions arise, we 
shall be most glad to attempt to answer 
them for you. 

In regard to the facilities and loca 
cation of dye manufacturing plants in 
the South, we know of no theoretical 
reason why such plants might not be 
successfully established. However, there 
are certain fundamental considerations 
to be observed before any such project 
is started. In the first place actual cap- 
ital must be available for research work 


and skilled technical staff and advice 


Editor, TEXTILE WORLD: 


I want to take this opportunity 
of thanking you for the assistance 
you gave the writer a few days ago 
when he called upon you. 

It strengthens one’s faith in hu- 
manity to receive such courteous 


aid. and I assure you that what- 


ever results we may receive, it will 
be my pleasure to refer to you. 
Assuring you again of my heart- 
felt appreciation, I am, 
Yours very truly, 


CIRCLE TRADING CORP. 
(Signed) W. D. Franklin. 
Vice-President. 
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will be 
tion of 


needed irrespective oi 
the plant. Without 
the project is 


the loca 
these 
quisites fall 

The would be a caretul 
analysis of the market in order to detet 
mine the product which offers the 
chances for ready Unfortunately 
there is already considerable duplication 


sure to 
next step 
best 


sale. 






of effort among dye plants in this 
country and it is certain that 1m many 
cases the total potential production 

some materials is) considerably large 
than the total demand for such ma 
terials warrants. The effect of such a 


situation has been 


clearly during 
the last year when competition was very 
keen, demand 


basis 


sce! 
restricted t piecemeal 
and dye firms consequently forced 
to sell products at profitless or unprofit 
able levels. We undoubtedly ap 
proaching—and in fact are already in 

a period of improved demand for dyes 
trom textile mills. The existing tirms 
will, of course, benefit by this, but it is 


are 


necessary to consider carefully which 
products are not potentially over-pro 
duced as in many cases it is doubtful 
if additional plant facilities could be 
utilized. Such a finding can only be 


arrived at after a careful market analy- 
sis under skilled direction. 


At the present time we know of no 
particular individuals or firms who 
might be considered as prospects for 
participation in the establishment of a 
dye plant in your section. We will, 
however, keep this idea in) mind and 
if at any time in the near future we 
hear of such individuals we shall be 


most glad to get in touch with you. 


We course that the above 
is indefinite and shall be glad to conside1 
any specific questions which may 
to vou 


realize of 


eccul 


Decay of Wooden 
T 

near Water 

Technical Editor : 

Many mills have wooden 
projecting over canals, raceways, and 
rivers, which I believe should be periodi 
cally inspected from below. Let me tell 
you how our plant engineer earned a 
call-down a few weeks ago. (Mv send 
ing you this letter is our most severe 
means of punishing him.) 


Structures 


Structures 


On one floor of our picker house, the 
top flooring had begun to show signs of 
decay in certain 
breakers. 


locations near ou 
Our carpenters were assigned 
the task of renewing the flooring wher¢ 
necessary. ripping up the top 
boards, it was discovered that the second 
layer was in even worse condition A 
larger space was cleared and the second 
layer was ripped up. It was then found 
that the heavy planking underneath w 
all but rotted away. 


Upon 


a» 


The removal of this planking supplied 
a view of the discharge raceway from 
our water turbine. The heavy beat 
which supported a large section of thi 


floor at this point was in the last stages 


of decay. An examination showed that 


the splash from the discharge of the 
turbine spattered the wood at this point 
You will appreciate the seriousness 

this matter when I say that in a tew 


weeks we were to drag two new pi 


over this section of the floor. 
I think you 


these 


will agree with me that 
places should he 


inspected 
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S« eld member of the 

ecto! { Johr James Dob 

Ine Philadelphia is been elected 

esident of the firm to succeed William 

Margerison, who resigned early this 

l Mr. Schofield, who is a member 

( Dobson family been con 

ted with the compat since his 
| ion from college 

ha } Webb has | Webb 

Sons Co., Inc., Philadelphia, assumed 

annual role as Santa Claus when 


distributed Christn baskets at Sal 


\rmy headquarter Broad St. 


fairmount Ave., to boys and girls 
this ty who were unable provide 
elves ith holida delicacies 
lohn A. Grewen pre sident and treas 
‘ he Grewen Fabric Co., Inc 
lohnstown, N. ¥ has returned from 
husta¢ trip to | pr 
larry FE. Krehbiel, athhated with the 
( |. J. Krehbiel, importers of 
tile achinery lon ited in New York 
is leaving for Germany the latter 
t this month. Mr. Krehbiel in 
pend about months abroad 
the interests of his company. 
Horat Nelsor Slater president ol 
Slater & Sons, Ine Vebster, Mass 
1 Mrs Slater, were hosts to 1,500 
hildren of employes of the Slater mills 


distribu 
Holden 


Christmas. tre 
n and entertainment held at 
ll in that town on Dec. 24 


the annual 


hn H. Orr, president and secretary 
the Worcester Mass Bleach & 
e Works Co und Mrs. Orr. will 
New Yorl n Jan. 31° on 


thre Cc months’ 


ul from 
he S. S. Laconia 
Oriental cruise 
C. Kniskern was elected president 
{ the Fckerson Bedding Co., Mec hanic 


ie, N. Y., at the annual election of 


cer S N Lee Was elected vice 
resident, and N. P Vendell, secretary 
treasure! 
Martin P. Glyn Cannon Mills 
Philadelphia, a ife enjoyed 


hort visit to La Piacid, N. Y., re 


where they took advanta the 


e engagement ’ Ar unece 
Miss Ruth E Mas iughter 
loseph S. Mason, president of Joseph S 
Mason & Sons, Westhor Mas ind 

Mullon. Bott ew York 
recognition 23t wmmniversary 
I Is connectio1 thre Berkshire 
\\ olen Co., Pitts veld \l iss n Dex 
lames R Saver isurer ot the 
mpany, was present vith a bouquet 
25 American beauty roses by his 
f associates M Savery Ss alse 
surer of the \ llotson Miz 
Pittsfield 
S. Y. Austin lent and ger 
eral manager ot {illside Cotton 
lills and Valk i Mills, 1 
yrange, Ga., and als the directorate 
f other mills in the Callaway chain, 
vill be in charge Callaway Mills 


] 


Inc., at New York City, as vice-president 
and general manage: mmencing Jan 
It is understood that although Mr 


Austin will reside in New York, he will 





ntinue to hold direct contact with the 


uthern nulls with which he 1s con 
ted 
o 

| { lolmes, whose association 
vith 1 woolen business covers a pe 

d 52 vears, retired trom business 
on Dec. 31 The organization which 
has been identified with Mr. Holmes, 
the personnel of which includes Arthur 
D. Stone, Hawley D. Slack and W. A 
Dunn, has been taken over by W. H 
Duval & Co., who are also connected 
with | | Dommerich & Co., with 
whom Mr lolmes has had a_ repre 





Francis H. Holmes 

sentative department for 29 years. Mr. 
I Todi started his business life with 
(. It.& -F. B. Blake, afterward becom- 
ing associated with Barnes, Ward & 
( which tirm subsequently changed 
to Barnes, Hutchison & Pierce, which, 
1 ts turn, Was succeeded by Barnes 
Pierce & ( in which firm Mr. Holmes 
\ t }wuner partner 


Following the retirement of Mr 


1 Laodnane ll orders for future delivery 
200 vill be delivered through W. 
1. Duval & Co., under the supervision 


\lr. Holmes, as well as the product 


1 


other mills that have een represent 


IF. Rk. Metsowan, who for the last tout 
been chief of the Textile Sec 


lL. S. Bureau of Standards, 
1). ©C., has tendered his 
from the Government service 


nter private business as a con 
gineer on textile problems 
Mr MecGowan’'s resignation 
vas tendered to take effect Jan. 1 he has 
until at least 
a temporary successor may be appointed 
He joined the staff of the 


Standards 


} 


ven requested to remain 
Bureau ot 
seven years ago as a textile 
and was made chief of the tex 

During his 
active in en 


NnNLmeCEc! 
tile section tour vears ago 
ncumbencyv he has been 


couraging trade associations to estab- 
lish industrial fellowships at the Bureau 
testing 
machines including an abrasion machine 
Mr. McGowan will establish his office in 
Washington and will serve trade associa- 


ons and individual 


ind has also developed several 


companies in con 


nectior 
methods and 


with specifications, standard test 
other matters 


\V. KF. Cole, vice-president of the 
Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., and Mrs. Cole, plan to leave on 
Jan. 17 for a two months’ trip to 
Florida and Cuba. 


Henry W. Darling has resigned as 
treasurer of the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. He will be suc- 
ceeded by R. S. Murray, assistant treas- 
urer. 


\t the annual meeting of stockholders 
of the Marble Falls (Tex.) Textile 
Mills Co., all officers were reelected and 
\. L. Flint, of Temple, and S. W. 
Cheeves, of Cameron, were added to the 
hoard of directors. 


Thomas W. Swan, who recently ac- 
cepted an executive position with the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., is recovering from an operation 


performed at the Amsterdam City 
Hospital. 
Members of the executive _ staffs, 


superintendents and other officials of the 
various mills of the Dominion Textile 
Co., Ltd., were guests of the president, 
Sir Charles B. Gordon, at the Montreal 
Hunt Club, recently. Over 60 were 
present and enjoyed the dinner and en- 
tertaining program 


William Kk. Greer, agent for the 
Cotton Mills, North Adams, 
Mass., will conclude his two years’ ser- 
vices as mayor of that city on Jan. 5 
and will be succeeded by William John 
son 


| [oosac 


Arthur W. 


George, 


formerly assis- 
tant agent of the Shawsheen Mills of 
the American Woolen Co., Shawsheen 


Village, Mass., is now associated with 
the Eugene O'Sullivan Co., of Boston, 
Mass., waste dealers 
loremen of the five cotton mills of the 
(hadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C.., 
were entertained at a Christmas dinner 
last week by the mill superintendents. 
Short were made by E. C. 
welle, vice-president, and H. H. Boyd, 
general superintendent. EF. M. Walter, 
Mills Nos. 1 and 2, 
was toastmaster. Those present in- 
luded Mr. Walter and his 12 foremen, 
1. |. Queen, superintendent of Mill No. 3 
vith seven foremen, D. 1. Williams, sup- 
erintendent of Mill No. 4 with seven 
foremen, and J. D. Buice, superintendent 
Mall N 5 at Pineville, with six 


oremen 


addresses 


superintendent of 


W. W. Arnold, general superintendent 
f the Manchester (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
Milstead (Ga.) Mfg. Co., and Unity 


Cotton Mills, Ia Grange, Ga., has also 
heen appointed general superintendent 
‘f the Unity Spinning Mill and Hill 


side Cotton Mills, La Grange Mr 
Arnold has been connected with the Cal 
laway group for about 15 vears 

H. FE. Harden, for three years assis- 
tant superintendent of the plant of the 
Cotton Mills Products Co., Natchez, 
Miss., has recently become overseer of 
carding and spinning for the Dothan 
Yarn & Cordage Co., Madrid, Ala 


Tohn P. Moss has resigned as assis- 
tant superintendent of the Putnam 
(Conn.) Mfg. Co. and will become the 


New England representative of a gro 
of southern cotton shippers. 


J. H. Farrell, of Troy, N. Y., assi 
tant sales commissioner of the Depar 
ment otf Textiles of the U. S. Depar: 
ment of Cominerce, and Miss Theres 
M. Flynn, of Johnstown, Pa., were mar 
ried recently. Mr. Farrell was ri 
cently transferred from Washington 
the San Francisco office 


Victor E. Hillman, chemist at 
metallurgist for the Crompton 
Knowles Works, Worcester 
Mass., has been nominated by the Repul 
licans for president of the 1925 Comm« 
“ouncil of that city 


Loom 


George Hopkins, head chemist of tl 
Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. ¥ 
has returned from an extended sojour: 
in California. 


The Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., An 
sterdam, N. Y., gave a Christmas pari 
last week to 600 children of employes 
The Mohawk Mills orchestra furnishe 
the music for the affair. 


Mrs. Ethel Thomas, well known cot 
ton mill writer and worker who has 
been editing the Shuttle, a publicatio: 


for mill workers, for several years, will 
shortly leave La Grange, Ga., and mov 
to a farm which she has purchased near 
Charlotte, N. C. It is understood that 
she will continue to contribute to the 
Shuttle but retires as editor-in-chief th 
first of the vear. 

George K. Nicholas, formerly of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is now connected with 
the Eaton Rapids (Mich.) Wooler 
Mills. 


Frank Felber has resigned his posi 
tion as overseer of weaving at the Calu 
met Mills of the Stanley Woolen Co 
Uxbridge, Mass., to accept a_ similar 
one in northern New York state. 


E. Timmerman has taken a positior 
as overseer of spinning in the Aragon 
Baldwin Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C 
tle comes from Cheraw, S. C. 


Walter Lacy, formerly overseer oi 
weaving at the Suncook (N. H.) Mills 
now holds a similar position with th 
Quidnick-Windham Mfg. Co., Anthony 
> 4. 


J. V. Porter, day overseer of spinnin: 
at the Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill 
S. C., has resigned. 


J. H. Burgess has been appoint 
overseer of weaving for the Molloho: 
Mfg. Co., Newberry, S. C. He comes 
from Simpsonville, S. C. 


Geo. Reed, formerly an overseer for 
the Phillips-Jones Corp., New York, i 
now Overseer of beaming, warping and 
spooling at the plant of the Quidnick 
Windham Mfg. Co., Anthony, R. I. 


R. F. Adams, overseer of spinning 
for the Industrial Cotton Mills Co 
Rock Hill, S. C., for the last 15 years 
has resigned. 


B. F. Underwood, formerly connected 
with the Jackson Mills, Iva, S. C., i 
now overseer of carding for the Norris 
Cotton Mills Co., Cateechee, S. C. 

(Additional Personals on Page 137) 
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Standardization of Textile Mill Lubrication 





The Care and Storage of Lubricants—Location and Construction of the Oil House or Oil Room—Storage Tanks and 
Accessories Such as Pumps and Heating Coils—Shipping Containers and Their Care—Manner 
of Issue and Delivery of Lubricants. 


By Aden F. Brewer 


N order to insure effective results 

from lubrication in the textile 

mill, the various products re- 

quired for this purpose must re- 
ceive proper care, commensurate to a 
certain extent with their refinement 
and the purpose for which they are 
to be used. All are presumably 
selected with sufficient care to insure 
the usage of products suited to the 
means of lubrication involved and the 
requirements to be met. 


Furthermore, the modern textile 
machine builder has appreciated the 
importance of lubrication and con- 
structed his products accordingly. 
Wherever possible lubrication is auto- 
matic, the devices employed protect- 
ing the lubricants to a maximum ex- 
tent from contamination by foreign 
matter. In other words, the oil re- 
finer, by making every endeavor to 
supply pure high grade lubricants, and 
the textile machine builder, by design- 
ing his equipment to use these most 
effectively, are cooperating to afford 
the means of scientific lubrication. It 
remains for the textile operator, 
therefore, to so handle and store his 
lubricants, and manipulate his 
means of plant lubrication that he will 
cooperate thoroughly with the efforts 
of these others to give him a maxi- 
mum of satisfactory lubrication 
throughout his plant. 


so 


Keep Lubricants Clean 


It is, of course, not exactly fair to 
blame the oil or the lubricating system 
for failures that can readily be traced 
back to contaminated lubricants. The 
best of oils will fail to function prop- 
erly if dirt, dust, or water gains entry 
to any appreciable extent. Further- 
the dirtier the oil, the more 
chance will there be tor goods to be 
materially injured or stained through 
splashing or dripping. Clean oil 
to be sure, but frequently it 
can be washed out practically en- 
irely, especially if capable of emulsi- 
tion. Dirty oil, however, adds the 
nent of dirt to a stain, which is 
tar more evident and frequently very 

cult of removal, especially from 

1 dyed goods. 

0, just as the textile trade has 
been urged to select its necessary 
lubricants with care and judgment, 
also is it now exhorted to observe 
every effort in keeping these products 
clean and free from contamination 
after receiving them in the plant. 
The several factors which will influ- 


more, 


sta ns 
BEDE, 


) 







ence the attainment. of this involve: 
(1) The location and nature of the 
storage space. 


(2) The 


accessories, 





storage tanks and their 
such as pumps, heating 
coils, ete. 


This is the second of a series of articles dealing with lubrica- 
tion as related to textile mills. The first article appeared in the 
December 6 issue. The present discussion is devoted to the care 
and storage of lubricants, and takes up such matters as the loca- 
tion and construction of the oil house or oil room, storage tanks 
and their accessories, care of shipping containers, and methods 

| of issuing and delivering lubricants. 

| series will discuss lubricating equipment and methods to be 
employed in various mill departments. 


(5) The manner in which oil is 
issued or delivered throughout the 
mill. 


Further articles in this | 


In the modern plant, wherever an- 
nual consumption of lubricants can be 
measured in_ barrels, effort 


every 





Fig. 1. 
(3) The type of shipping con- 
tainers. 
(4) How these latter should be 
handled. 


Modern Oil House for a Large Mill. 


should be made to set apart covered 
for use as an oil an 
independent building as an oil house. 


The necessity for this latter will, of 


space room, or 





Fig. 2. 


Cut-away View of an Oil House Adjacent to a Modern Mill. 












course, depend on the size of the 
plant, the amount of machinery to be 
lubricated, and the volume of lubri- 
cants to be stored. An oil house is 
naturally more expensive than an oil 
room, from the viewpoint of first 
On the other hand, it involves 
an ideal condition, in that the lubri- 
cants can be stored entirely free from 
contamination unless gross careless- 
ness or ignorance prevails. 

Especially is this true when the oil 
room is merely a corner of the mill 
which has been set aside for this 
purpose. Unless walled off, or at 
least protected by an adequate screen, 
an oil room becomes merely a make- 
shift place of concentration for lubri- 
cants. Usually in such cases employes 
have promiscuous access to these 
products, covers are left off storage 
cans, oils are dripped, but little clean- 
ing up is done, dust and dirt gain 
entry, and the room deteriorates into 
more of a fire hazard than anything 
On the other hand, an oil room 
suitably partitioned or walled off from 
the rest of the building and kept under 
the supervision of capable employes, 
whose duty is to measure, issue and 
record the lubricants required, is quite 
an oil house, and 
adaptable to the 


cost. 


else. 


as satisfactory as 
certainly more 
smaller mill. 

In planning on the location of an 
oil storage compartment, it is of 
prime importance to choose as central 
location as_ possible, 
construct building, or 
of fire- 


or accessible a 
and to 
necessary walls, flooring, etc., 


any 


proof materials. 

The oil house or room should, of 
course, be located as close to deliv- 
ery facilities as possible in order to 
enable ready and economical handling 
of oil and grease containers. Where 
lubricant consumption is_ relatively 
high, and shipments are received in 
bulk by rail, water or truck, the inde- 
pendent oil house is to be preferred. 
Fire hazard is thereby reduced; 
waste, contamination and excess labor 
are eliminated; and barrels or drums 
are kept in better condition for re- 
usage or return. 

Fireproof construction, as far 
possible, should always be planned 
for. In other words, concrete, brick, 
tile and metal work should be used, 
even though but a corner of some mill 
building is being set aside. Lubricat- 
ing oils and greases are not danger- 
ous in themselves, but allowed to ac- 
sawdust or any 


as 


cumulate in waste, 
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woodwork, they involve a decided fire 


risk. Walls and floors should there 
fore be of brick, concrete or some 
othe non-inflammable substance, 
which also will not soak oil The 
roof should be of tile, slate, metal, 
etc 

Floor beams and roof supports 


should be of steel, and windows 
should be of steel sash and frame 
construction, fitted with wire glass 
Doors also, should be of steel, fitted 


with some form of automatic closing 


device. It is, in addition, well to limit 


doors and windows to as few as pos- 


sible, thus reducing the fire hazard 
from external sources to a minimum 
An oil house or oil room built as 


above can be easily kept clean and 





Fig. 5. 


Self-Measuring Pumps in Connee 
tion with Bulk Storage Tanks. 


free from spilled or dripped oils 
thereby not only practically eliminat 
ing any danger, but also insuring the 
economical and 


all products. 


efficient handling of 


Storage Tanks and Accessories 
While many textile mills will find 
it most convenient to store their 
lubricants in the shipping contain 
ers, or perhaps to transfer only cer 
tain of their oils to sheet metal 
pump-tanks of approximately one of 
two barrels capacity, in some cases 
permanent steel storage tanks will be 
advisable, especially where an _ oil 
house is used and the volume. of 
lubricants involved is relatively high 
The number of this 


the num 


tanks of type 


will, of course, depend oO! 

ber of different grades ol ou that are 
stored. 

Bulk eithet 

11 


located horizontally or vertically, ac- 


to be 


storage tanks can be 


cording to their size and the amount 


of space available. In general, hori 


zontal location is preferred in order 


to obtain as wide a distribution of 
1 
i 


oad 


as possible on the foundation, 


and to lessen the chance of settle 
ment. Also, distributing the load 
over a wide area in this manner 


enables the use of lighter foundations 


provided the ground below is firm 
and not subject to settlement. Dye 
to their usual size, oil storage tanks 
of this nature should be firmly 


their foundations to 
shifting and the possibility 


anchored to 
prevent 
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of damage to the oil house itself, or 
any attached piping, in event of ex- 
other phenomena 
shocks. 
\nother point which must be con- 


plosions, floods or 


which might cause abnormal 


sidered when locating such tanks is 
the matter of filling. In general, 
they will be filled directly from tank 
cars or barges, or by emptying the 
contents of the shipping containers 
into them through filling hatches. 
Phus the level of these latter is im- 
portant. In other words, the main 
hody of the tanks should be located 
so far below the operating floor that 
the tops, and incidentally the filling 
hatches, will be about waist high above 
the floor. Thus the handling of 
pumps, filling lines or other equip- 
ment will be facilitated, not only by 
decreasing the amount of labor in- 
volved, but also by making use of 
gravity as far as possible. With the 
operating floor and unloading plat- 
form on an approximate level with 
floors, etc., barrels can be 
rolled directly to the hoisting ele- 
vators adjacent to the tanks, or un- 
loading lines from tank cars can be 
readily with little or no 


the car 


connected, 
pumping required. 

Due to the fact that certain heavier 
lubricants steam 
cylinder oils and greases may become 


erades of such as 


viscous in cold’ weather 
difficult of 


so heavy o1 


is to be handling, pro- 


vision for heating should be made in 
oil house or oil room. 


every speci 


" 


lly is this true in colder climates, or 


where the mill own 
tanks located 
} 


the basement or 


ope rates its 


engine room. Storage 


wholly or in part in 

below the ground line will, of course, 

subjected to the 
fluctuations. Yet 


provision tor 


not be same tem- 


perature adequate 


heating the house or 


rocm by means of steam lines, etc., 


will always be advisable. 

Installing heating coils in the tanks 
themselves is usually not to be recom- 
mended, especially where high grade 
turbine or spindle oils are involved. 
Water leaks will occur, even in the 
best of installations, and the presence 
of water in a highly refined oil will 


tend to 


develop emulsification and 


Storage Tanks and an Automatic Barrel Hoist. 


sludging, particularly if the oil is 
rapidly agitated and subjected to 
heat and the oxidizing effects of air. 
It is far better to plan on heating the 
lubricants indirectly by keeping the 
temperature of the oil house or room 
at the proper degree. 

Where greases or other semi-solid 
compounded lubricants are involved, 
care must be exercised in this matter 
of heating. It should be remembered 
that oftentimes the soap and oil con- 
stituents of some greases will tend to 
separate under excessive heating. 
Therefore the heating equipment 
should be capable of ready and in- 
stant regulation. One very effective 
method of heating storage tanks con- 
taining products of this nature, prior 
to drawing them for usage, is to sur- 
round the lower exterior of the tanks 
with steam coils. Where the con- 
tents are drawn off at the lower por- 





Fig. 4. 
able Tank and Pump Device for Trans- 
porting Oil to Mill Departments. 


Oil Storage Tank Layout: Port 


tion of the tanks, this is an economi- 
cal procedure inasmuch as it will not 
be necessary to heat the entire body 
of the contents. Thus steam will be 
saved, and there will be less chance 
of overheating and perhaps altering 
the homogeneity of the lubricants, 
thereby impairing their 
ability. 


lubricating 


Measuring pumps are other acces- 
which must be included in a 
storage tank layout. Primarily they 


sories 
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protect oils from contamination 
keeping them out of contact with : 
air, at least until they are drawn i: 
the distributing containers. Furth: 
more, measuring pumps save time a: 
labor for they enable the oil ho 
attendants to keep accounts and 
ventories straight, and fill orde 
promptly and accurately, with but | 
tle possibility for waste. 


Shipping Containers 
3y shipping containers is usua 
meant wood barrels, steel barrels 
drums, and tin or sheet metal ca 
It is with the former that chief c 
sideration must be given, due to th: 


re-sale or return value. All types 
containers will customarily 
handled in textile mill lubricati 


Where consumption is relatively hi 
it is most economical to order oils a: 
greases by the barrel. On the oth 
hand, where special lubricants are 
quired, or facilities for storage are 
not extensive, ordering by the five « 
ten gallon can, etc., is frequently a 
visable; can shipments, however, i: 
volve higher first cost. 

Of the larger containers, wood ba 
rels require the most care, for poter 
tially they may develop into but poo: 
protection for their contents. Oi 
course the vital part of a wood barre 
is its head. It is a well known fact 
that wood barrels are lined with glue. 
which latter in its usual hardened con 
dition offers ideal protection for oils 
or greases. But glue is subject to 
cracking and chipping, just as it is 
also capable of reacting with water 
As a result, if a wood barrel is al 
lowed to stand on end in an uncovered 
locality, exposed alternately to rain, 
night dampness and the heat of the 
sun, the upper head will tend to warp, 
crack and separate at the joints. The 
probable result will be that water can 
leak in, to not only contaminate th: 
oil, but also to react with or soften the 
glue. Furthermore, if the barrel 1s 
ultimately turned on its side, oil may 
tend to leak out through these same 
seams. 

Handling of wood barrels in 
rough manner, or dropping them, ma 
also lead to injury to the contents 
for the staves may be spread and the 


glue lining broken and chipped into 


the oil. Therefore barrels should re 
ceive as little handling as_ possib! 
Whenever convenient, mechanic 
barrel hoists should be used for elevat 
ing batrels either to storage or wu 
racks. In _ storage, barr: 
should always be laid on the bilge | 
side with the bung down. In this w: 
not only will the latter be prevent: 
from drying out, but also leakage ca 
be noticed. Furthermore, heads wi 
stand the least chance of being da 
aged, or developing leaks when t! 
barrels are on their sides. 


loading 


Storage Racks 


Racks, as mentioned above, are « 
cellent protective measures; also th 
permit of ready access to any partic 
lar barrel without materially distut 
ing the others. Storage racks can | 
either built of steel or wood, arrang: 
in tiers, one above the other, accor 


iT 
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ing to the volume of lubricants to be 
ordered. 

Where lubricants are to be removed 
from the shipping containers, especi- 
a iy when these latter are wood bar- 
rcls, it is necessary to use caution, 
both in order to prevent chance con- 
tamination of the contents, and 
permanent damage to the barrels. The 
slightest springing of staves, or warp- 
ing of heads, will necessitate re- 
coopering before a barrel can be used 
again. Naturally this will lower their 
return or re-sale value to the con- 
sumer. Also care must be ta'en not 
to drill holes into heads to insert taps, 
etc., nor should the bunges ever be 
driven into the barrels. 

Where the contents are to be drawn 
out through the bung holes, the bungs 
should be carefully removed by 
lightly tapping the staves with a 
wooden mallet or hammer, then using 
a pick or screw-driver to pry out the 
loosened bung. If this is not done, 
and the bung is driven into the lubri- 
cant, not only will the hole be dam- 
aged, but chips of wood or particles 
of glue will most surely drop into the 
barrel to seriously contaminate the 
contents. 

Of course all these precautions are 
done away with where steel drums 
are involved. Plugs and bungs screw 
into properly threaded holes; there is 
no glue lining or other substance 
within to chip, and unless seams are 
actually sprung or opened on account 
of very careless dropping of the 
drums, the chance for contamination 
or loss of contents will be relatively 
slight. As a result, steel drums are 
preferred by most textile mills, and 
extensively used by the manufactur- 
ers of lubricants. Their salvage value 
is also higher, for the usual hard 
service which might ruin a wood bar- 
rel has normally little or no detri- 
mental effect on a steel drum. 

Issue and Delivery 

While many textile mills will be so 

located that there is ready access to 
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Tanks. Measuring 
g 


Pumps, 


Barrel 


Hoisting Device, and Unloading 


Carriage Above Tanks. 


all the operating machinery, in 
numerous extensive individual 
buildings will be involved. There 
fore, if lubricants are to be handled 
efficiently, and properly protected, the 
utmost care must be taken not only in 
their issue from the oil house or oil 
room, but also in their delivery 
throughout the plant. The means of 
delivery will therefore vary all the 
way from the respective mill oper- 
ators handling their own allotments 
of oils and greases, to the use of 
hand trucks, electric trucks, or even 
motor cars. 

However small the volume of lubri- 
cants, they should always be issued 
from the oil house or oil room on 
requisition or order. Thereby, will 
it be practicable to keep a very ac 
curate set of lubricating accounts, al- 
locating stocks to each machine or 
group of machines. In this way at 
any time it will be a simple matter 
to look up just what the cost to lubri 
cate any part of the plant may be. 
In trying out new products, or check 
ing up to reduce waste, accounts of 


cases 


this nature will be extremely valuable 
from a comparative point of 
Conclusion 

Many of the points brought out in 
this article not necessarily be 
adaptable to every textile mill. But 
if it is borne in mind that a working 
knowledge of the principles of the 
proper storage and handling of lubri- 
cants is advantageous to all, without 
a doubt the purity of the lubricants 
involved will be well preserved. If 
they were good products at the start, 
it would thus be natural to expect 
them to give satisfactory lubrication 


view. 


may 


unless mechanical conditions _ pre- 
cluded. 
The author is indebted to S. F. 


Bowser & Co., Inc., and to the Wayne 
Tank & Pump Co. for the accompany- 
ing illustrations. Fig. 1 is an exterior 
view of a modern oil house, showing 
details of fireproof construction and 
the unloading platform which is ap- 
proximately on a level with the floor 
of a freight car. Fig. 2 is a cutaway 
view of an oil house adjacent to a 


modern industrial plant building. 
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Note arrangements of tanks, piping 
and oil pumps on each floor. 

Fig. 3 is an interior view of oil 
room showing the several storage 
tanks and an automatic barrel hoist 
which elevates the barrels to the level 


of the unloading track above the 
tanks. Fig. 4 shows another view of 


an oil storage tank layout. Note the 
portable tank and pump device at the 
right of the illustration. This is an 
extremely handy means of transfer 
ring oil to various parts of the plant 

Fig. 5 shows a set of self-measur 
ing oil pumps installed in connection 
with bulk tanks. Note th 
drains which effectively guard against 


storage 


any accumulation of spilled or dripped 
oils on the floor of the oil house. Fig 


| 
| 
| 





Fig. 6. Modern Lubricating Oil Tank 


and Pump Installation. 

6 is a view of a modern lubricating 
oil tank and pump installation show 
ing necessary piping, oil gauge and 
pump connections. Fig. 7 is a view 
of an oil house showing tanks, meas- 
uring pumps, barrel hoisting device, 
the unloading carriage above the 
tanks, and the structural features of 
the room itself. 


Cutting Steam Waste in Wet Departments 


Application of the Closed Cireuit—How a Pile Fabric Mill With Its Steam Demand Already in Excess of Its 
Boiler Capacity Tried to Increase the Equipment of Its Wet Departments and Succeeded with 
the Help of Drastic Changes in Its Steam Distribution System 


HE engineer’s job is to get all 
the heat he can use out of a 
pound of steam and then to 


return what is left to the 
ilers. The operator’s one idea, if 
e may judge from innumerable 


ses, seems to be to skim off the top 
it and get rid of the rest in any 
sible fashion. And this is not al- 
gether his fault. His job is to get 

daily production; and, of course, 
duction has the right of way. But 
ere is such a thing as regulating 
erations so that steam may be made 
give up maximum heat units with 
nimum waste. 


ne of the means necessary to that 
is the closed steam circuit. In 
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By Morgan G. Farrell* 


the sense in which it is here used, this 
is a loop of thoroughly protected pip 
ing, which starts at and 
the boiler. Steam, flowing out 
through the loop to a heating surface, 
is trapped within that surface until 
it transfers enough heat to it to con 
dense the steam to hot 


returns to 


water, which 
is then drawn through the rest of the 
loop by a vacuum pump and fed back 
to the boilers. There is thus no pos 
sible loss except through the covered 
or uncovered pipe. Moreover, th 
steam gives up for use all the heat it 
contains as steam. 


The reduction in the boiler horse- 
power (and hence the coal) demand 


of wet-process departments made pos 
sible by the complete control of the 
steam in a closed loop is important 
in a textile plant of any size. In 
mills manufacturing woolens, 
knitted underwear, plush and the like, 
where steam is used in quantity for 


large 


washing, bleaching, dyeing and dry- 
ing, this reduction becomes still more 
important. And where the applica- 
tion of the closed circuit to the steam 
distribution system is supplemented by 
correct operating methods in the wet 
processes, an almost incredible saving 
is assured. 
Wrong Methods 

Readers who operate wash and dye 

houses need not be informed of one 


characteristic common to most ovet 
seers. They seem to be possessed of 
the singular idea that there is an in 
exhaustible supply of steam 
where which can be drawn upon any 
time in any amount. 


soni 


The dye house 
foreman ordinarily sees no reason why 
he should not be able to fill up his 
largest vats with material whenever 
he is ready, turn in the cold liquid 
and open the steam valves wide to 
heat the liquor in the least possible 
time. 


+ 


It seldom occurs to the wet depart- 


ment heads that it would be possible 
that the 
steam requirements could be spread 
out over something like an even de- 
These conditions are most ag- 
starting up in the 


to regulate operations so 


mand. 


eravated when 
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“Put your best salesmen 


on the 


ELEPHONE 


for a month” 


PICKED SALESMEN of Chamberlain & Co., whole- 
salers, swing around eight states every day—on 
the telephone. Less than 200 long distance calls 
&<|| daily sell nearly $20,000,000 a year by telephone. 
— | Regular customers are served, first sales made, 
deliveries quickened, and territory covered that 
the salesmen, without such help, could not 


reach. “Put your best men on the telephone for a month,’ 
advises George N. Chamberlain, president, “and see the results.” 


Today, in nearly every line of business, 
thousands of concerns are turning to the 
long distance telephone. In an age noted 
for advancement, there is no more nota- 
ble ch: ange than the growing use of the 
telephone in business. The telephone en- 
hances the high value of time, and almost 
annihilates the cost of distance. A hun- 
dred thousand times a day, the toll and 
long distance telephone brings business 
question and answer together—at a 
saving of millions of dollars a year. 


Is your house making full use of the 
telephone? Are you using it to save time 
and travel, bring last minute business, 
rush information to salesmen or pros- 
pects, clean up collections, make con- 


nections in new territory and to talk to 
customers more frequently? A measure 
of how economically any concern 
pushes its business is how much it uses 
the telephone. 


The Commercial Department of your 
local Bell company is ready to co-operate 
with you in finding out how your 
business can use the telephone more 
profitably. Call local headquarters. But 
in the meantime don't wait. The tele- 
phone on your desk has 15,000,000 
connections. It will get a concern 300 


or 3000 miles away just as surely as it 
now serves you locally. Save your time 
and save your money by using Long 
. Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


® 


Distance. . 
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morning. The boiler house foreman, 
knowing what is coming, fires up to 
get a Maximum head of steam. About 
an hour or two after the whistle 
blows, all the dye and wash vats have 
been filled up with cold water, wet 
material has been set in place on the 
driers and simultaneously all the 
1m valves are opened up. Of 
course the pressure drops out of sight 
and in a few minutes there comes a 
veneral call for more steam. 

While this condition is common 
enough there are causes and cures 
it. We have already mentioned 
two of the causes; waste of steam by 
uncontrolled use, and uneven operat- 
ing methods. To illustrate some of 
the cures, here is the story of an ag- 
gravated case and how it was 
remedied. The plant is in Southern 
New England; but, for obvious rea- 
its name is withheld. 


A Bad Case 


The product of the mill is largely 
pile fabrics; such as velvets, plushes, 
artificial furs, etc., as well as a rela- 
tively large production of knitted 
woolen goods. Gray yarn is pur- 
chased and dyed at the mill. The dye 
house is extensive, including some 40 
open dye vats of wood and copper, 12 
skein dyeing machines, 20 piece-dyeing 
machines with two to four vats each, 
and about 20 miscellaneous tubs for 
mixing and dyeing. The wash house, 
in which silk, wool, mohair and com- 
bination pieces are treated and 
washed, has about 30 washers of one 
kind or another, some of which have 
tubs 20 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, with a 
depth of liquid of 3 ft. Thus there 
are about 122 vessels containing at 
least 12,000 cu, ft. of cold liquid 
which must be heated to a tempera- 
ture of 180 to 212 deg. F. With 
50 deg. F., this would re- 


T 


quire about 108,000,000 B. T. U. 


ste 


to! 


sons, 


water at 


Besides, there are driers and drying 
rooms to which steam must be sup- 
plied. Specificially, there are 10 can 
lriers, 10 tentering machines, 3 large 


Irying rooms and 8 forced draft 
lriers with a combined heating sur- 
face of 104,000 sq. ft. The building 

liation amounts to 60,000 sq. ft., 
which must be added to the winter 
load of the boilers. 

The prime movers include two 
1,500 K. W. turbines and the aux 
iliaries account for 400 H. P. All 


these are run condensing so that live 
steam must be used for all other pur- 
\s operated, the steam de- 


poses. 


mand was: 
TABLE 1 

Dye House (maximum)........ 6,000 B.H.P. 
Wash House (maximum)....... 4,000 B.H.P. 
DOME occa cacne cae cuonscs san ease 1,800 B.H.P. 
See CINE a cnsnwee sata « 1,200 B.H.P 
Engines, etc., 3,400 I.H.P.=—= 2,200 B.H.P. 
Total Connected Load.......... 15,2 B.H.P. 


The total rated horsepower of all 
the boilers in the plant is 8,000; so 
that it is obvious that, even with con- 
siderable forcing, the boilers cannot 
meet the peak demand. When they 
were hand fired, they could not be 
torced to more than 25% above rat- 
ing. Consequently there was a steady 
feud between the engineering and wet 
departments. 

lo aggravate the situation, the mill 
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POWER REQUIRED 


TO OPERATE 
RING SPINNING FRAMES 
TEST *A’ 


MOTOR. 20H.P,1I800RPM, 
550 volts 60cycles Sphase 
ORIVE Four Frame. 
LOAD. 4 Spinning Frames, of¢ 


288 Spindles each, 2“ Rings, 


ote. During test motor speed varied 
rom 1800, No Load, to 1720, Full load 











POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 
RING SPINNING FRAMES 


REST *o 
M R. 50 H.P, 1200RPM 
950 Volts, GOcycles, 3 Phase 
DRIVE. GROUP b 

* AD. 7 Sections Counter shafting, 
C6 Sections driving © poste og 

rames, |Section driving one 
wister ) Spinning-frames have 

@ |!%4' Rings, and 224 Spindles each 

TEST DATA 

Motor &Shafting... 5.94.P 


. » &B Frames..246 - 
Average Spindle Speed 9400 


i 
































MOTOR. SOH.P, 1200 RPM | 
550 Volts 60 Gycles,s Phase 
R GROUP 


we D. & Ring-Spinning Frames 
totalling 2496 Spindles, | 3/4 Rings 


TEST DATA 

@| Motor & Shafting - 
as «= & BFrames.43.0° 
| Aumeags spindle-speed 8700 


_ 





8.3HP 





cards and combers. 


had built a second boiler house with 
2,000 H. P. capacity at a point 1200 
ft. distant from the old boiler house 
containing the other 6,000 H. P. of 


boilers. The argument advanced at 
the time was that there was no room 
in the crowded section of the mill ad- 
joining the old house. and that fuel 
could be handled more cheaply at the 
new waterside site. 


Power Data Sheets 


By F. S. Root 




















CHART FOR DETERMINING 
HORSE POWER REQUIREMENTS 
FOR RING SPINNING 





SIZE OF RING IN INCHES 
ie 4 










10.000 


in RPM 
8 
So 
° 





SPINOLE SPEEO 


SPINDLES PER HORSE POWER 


Method. Select curve corresponding to 
Size Of ring, Point on curve where 

* determined spindle speed crosses 
denotes number of spindles that 

can be operated per horse power 
Example. 2" ring, 8500RPM= 35 
spindles per horse power 





POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 
RING SPINNING FRAMES 


° kN aaa Bk 
MOTOR, 20 H.P, 1200R.PM., 
550 Volts, 60Cycles 3Phase 
DRIVE. Four Frame 
e LOAD. 2 Frames, 208 Spindles each. 
 * Bee: 6 " 
1" Rings, Ayerage 
Spindle Speed: 3200 RPM. 
TEST DATA 
Motor and belts -.............2.6HP 


Motor and 4 Frames......20.6 
Power +o operate 84 spdis- 18.0" 


res) ~ —.” 
MOTOR. 20H P I200RPM., 


| 













550 Volts, 60 cycles 3 Phase 
DRIVE. Four Frame 
LOAD. 4 Frames of 224 spindles each. 
~ 19a" Rings, Av. Spindle speed,9200 
ee saedecieeiiumasa ete 
bh TEST DATA | 
| Motor and belts. ...3-2HP 
e Motor and 4 Frames........22 0+ 


Power to operate 896 Spindles 18.8 » 





Number of Spindles per H.P. 
TEST “B- _48 
TEST E>. en 





The above data sheets are the third installment of a series 
appearing in the Power and Engineering issues of TEXTILE 
WORLD. The first group of these sheets appeared Oct. 4, 
1924, and considered the power required to operate pickers, 
The second group appeared Dec. 6, 1924, 
and considered braiding machines and slashers. The group in 
this issue refers to ring spinning frames. 
ring spinning frames and also data on other textile machinery 
will be included in future installments. It is believed that many 
readers will find it of advantage to cut out these power sheets 
and keep them for reference. The information contained is of 
a nature not commonly available and is the result of actual tests. 


Additional data on 


The addition of a new line of goods 
to the mill’s output, necessitating an 
increase in the size and equipment of 
the wet departments, brought matters 
to a head. As soon as they heard 
about it, the mill engineer and two 
of the foremen promptly resigned. It 
is suspected that the general manager 
offered to do likewise. At any rate, 
a directors’ meeting was called at 
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which it was announced that an en- 
gineering firm would be given carte 
blanche to investigate and report on 
the entire water, steam and power 
situation with recommendations for 
its permanent betterment. Apart 
from their findings regarding the 
generation and use of power, the en- 
gineers reported these principal steam 
wastes : 

1. Wash and Dye House; Dye and 
Mixing Vats, Washing and Dyeing 
Machines: Practically all of these 
were open wood and copper vessels, 
containing from 800 to 3,000 gals. 
each. Under the method of operation 
each vat was fitted with one or more 
two-inch cold water and steam pipes 
leading beneath the surface of the 
liquid. The vats were filled with cold 
water. Then the operator opened up 
the steam valves and left them open 
until the water reached 180 deg. or 
thereabouts. During the washing or 
dyeing, the steam valves remained 
cracked to maintain the temperatures. 
There was no pre-heating of the 
liquid, nor any recovery of hot liquid, 
except in a few cases where dyes 
were mixed in overhead tanks and 
heated there. 

This department was shut down at 
night, so that all the vats started cold 
in the morning, with the result that 
the boilers were so overtaxed during 
the first two hours that the power 
units were short of steam and the 
power supply fell off accordingly. 

2. Driers: All the driers including 
the cylinder type, tenters, forced draft 
chambers, and piece drying rooms 
were supplied with steam at pressures 
ranging from to Ibs. None 
of them were fitted with traps, ex 
cept the usual tilt type operated by 


30 100 


steam. The driers were also idle 
during the night and hence added to 
the early morning steam load 

3. Distribution Piping: On = ac 


count of the rapid growth of the wet 


l 


departments, the steam distribution 
system was a network of pipes of all 
sizes and lengths. There were 

mains of adequate diameter outside 
of the boiler room, so that each time 
a group of vats was added the steam 
supply pipes had to be carried through 
a winding course back towards the 
boilers until a large enough supply 
pipe was reached. Not more than 
25% of all live steam lines were 
covered. And what covering there 
was, had become rotten and water- 


logged by the condensation dripping 
from the and the vapor with 
which the rooms were filled. 

4. Building Radiation: All the 
buildings were heated by pipe coil 
radiation with steam at 80 Ibs. About 
half the condensation was returned 
to the hot well by tilt traps; the rest 
of it was wasted into the sewer be- 
cause of the long distance to the 
power house and the consequent im- 
possibility of forcing the condensate 
back with tilt traps. 


How It Was Remedied 


The engineers’ recommendations 
covering the four principal sources of 
steam loss read about like this: 

1. Install in all wash, dye and mix- 


r¢ of 
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No more slow-down at sun-down— -~ : 


YILK mills working two shifts. Night 2. Auto Body Plant —Saved $20,000 





Picture shows 
cotton looms un 


der Work-Light 
in plant of the 
Home Cotton 
Mills, St. Louis, 
Mo.Thisconcern 
has used Work 
Light for more 
than 10years. Its 
installationcom- 
prises more than 
100 lamps. 


WY work common in rubber industry. Cot 
ton mills 18 per cent. busier. Automobile 
plants and machine shops speeding up! 

Orders to fill. Schedules to meet. Pro 
duction must peak in midwinter, the 
time of shortest days and longest nights. 
Do you get full eight-hour production by 
working eight hours at night? 

To take less is needless waste. Work 
Light has proven that. Production losses 
due to dark days and long nights simply do 
not happen where Work-Light is installed. 

Kind out now what your plant shows. 
Compare its performance with similar 
plants, Work-Light equipped.* 

1. Textile Mill—WHas run two shifts 
under Work-Light for eight years, with 
day and night output equal. New plant 
planned in 1917 never required. 


* Manufacturers’ names furnished upon request. 


COOPER HEWITT 


Wo 


in year on overtime and extra he Ip in fin- 
ishing department. Work-Light system 
cost $6,000. 

3: Hosiery Mill— Knitters’ pre duction 
gained 4.2 per cent., loopers 4 per cent., 
under Work-Light. Same employes, same 
machines, same materials. 

4. Auto Hardware Plant — \mproved 
output all departments. With 600 punch 
presses, no accident due to light in 3 
years Work-Light has been used. 

Certainly not just a different kind of 
lamp, but a different kind of light! Ninety 
per cent. of Work-Light is yellow-green 
rays. It provides greater see-ability for 
your wattage than any other light. 

Send for the Work-Light booklet—or 
special folder covering any operation 
you wish to improve. Cooper Hewitt 


Electric Co., 85 River St., Hoboken, N.J. 





rk ~ Light 


58 @C.H. E. Co., 1924 
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ig vats and machines, closed copper 
co steel coils, according to the nature 
©: the liquor, sufficient to heat the 
contained fluid to 160 deg. Vacuum 
taps are to be fitted to each coil and 
complete return system with a high 
ity automatic vacuum pump is to be 
vistalled delivering condensate to the 
hot-well: in the boiler room. The 
resent Open steam pipes are to be 
center connected to a perforated pipe 
ear the bottom of the vats. 


Method of Operation: Vats are to 
ie filled with cold water as far as 
practicable at the end of the days run. 
wo hours before starting work in 
the morning, the night engineers are 
to turn steam into the closed coils. 
This will have the water heated to 
(60 deg. when the operatives arrive 
in the morning. If a higher tempera- 
ture is required, a few minutes blow- 
ing of steam from the open con- 
nection will furnish it. In a few 
special cases auxiliary hot water tanks 
are to be placed above the vats, since 
the latter must be empty when the 
goods are put in. The vats are then 
to be filled with hot liquor from the 
wxiliary tanks. 


2. Place all driers (whether cylin- 
der or coil type) on a vacuum system 
with traps, returns and an automatic 
pump. A few cylinder driers will re- 
quire additional cans to insure com- 
plete drying at the proper speed. 
Alter the large drying rooms for cloth 
by removing the floor coils, dividing 
the rooms into smaller compartments 
and installing in each a large four- 
hlade horizontal fan. The compart- 
ments are to be air tight except for 
the hot air intake in the floor. The 
ncoming air is to be sucked through 
steam coils which are to be on a 
vacuum system. 


3. Rearrange the entire steam dis- 
tribution system for high pressure 
nly. New mains of sufficient size to 
take care of 50% more than present 
requirements are to traverse the full 
length of all wash and dye houses. 
[hey are to have T’s at frequent 
intervals for branches to supply 
groups of machines. These branches 
are to be fitted with gate valves: and 
reducing valves with by-passes, thus 
supplying steam at any required 
pressure. All live steam lines are to 
be covered, as well as all valves and 
fittings over 5 in. The covering is 
to have a_ waterproofed jacket. 
Vacuum return lines to the pump are 
to have vitrified covering. The dis- 
charge from each pump is to be 
run overhead, back to the hot-well, 
ind is to be covered. 


4. All building radiation, what- 
‘ver its type, is to be.placed on the 
vacuum system. Pumps are to be 
cated so as to receive the con- 
lensate of each unit of plant and re- 
urn it to the hot-well. The steam 
or heating will be distributed at high 
iressure, with reducing valves at each 
uuilding unit. (No exhaust steam 
vill be available for heating, as the 
ower demand requires al! prime 
lovers to be run condensing.) 


5. Scattered steam-driven units are 
o be replaced with motors. 
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All these recommendations were 
carried out. The principle of the 
closed circuit has been applied to the 
entire plant, so that all steam is used 
to the utmost, the residual heat being 
returned to the power house. This is 
how it is done. 

Recommendations Carried Out 

(a) Live steam supplied to the 
turbines passes into the surface con- 
denser, then to the feed water heater 
and to the feed pumps. 

(b) Live steam passes through re- 
ducing valves to the coils in the dye 
and wash vats, the driers and drying 
rooms, then through the vacuum pump 
as hot water to the hot-well. 

(c) Exhaust steam from the auxili- 
aries passes through the feed water 
heater, then to the hot-well. 

(d) Boiler feed is drawn through 
the feed water heater from the hot- 
well supply. 

(e) The remainder of the hot-well 
supply with the necessary cold water 
make-up is pumped through a new 
economizer and distributed throughout 
the wash and dye houses in covered 
pipes, replacing the cold water supply 
except where cold water is essential. 

All Condensate Returned 

Thus it will be seen that all con- 
densate from the engines. auxiliaries, 
vats and driers is brought back to 
the hot-well. Only enough cold make- 
up is needed to replace steam used 
to bring the hot water, as fed to the 
vats during the day, to the required 
heat. And this cold water is fed into 
the line to the economizer. The water 
from the hot-well to the boiler feed 
pumps passes through the feed water 
heater where the exhaust of the 
auxiliaries raises its temperature 60 


deg. 


Average water temperatures are as 
follows.: 
ME Gc vag ad eecckvicsescceteeees 136 deg. F. 
1 eer rc 196 deg. F. 
Economizer water ......es++0+- 180 deg. F 
HOt WAtE At VAR... .ccccccesecs 160 deg. F. 


With water fed to the vats at 160 
deg.,.only enough steam must be sup- 
plied through the coils and the open 
pipes to raise its temperature in some 
vats to 180 to 212 deg. For the same 
volume of water as stated previously 
(12,000 cu.. ft.), 40,000,000 B. T. U. 
in the form of steam is required com- 
pared to 108,000,000, and about half 
of this is supplied by the coils and 
hence is recoverable as hot water. 
This is based on the assumption that 
all vats are filled and heated  simul- 
taneously, although such a condition 
rarely obtains, under the new method 
of operation. 


Thus Table 1 now reads: 


TABLE 1-A 
Steam Requirements in Boiler Horsepower 
Before After 








Dye House (mayimum).......... 6,000 2,400 
Wash House (maximum)........ 4,000 1,600 
TEE. Naccnavanasierccentecetecsovce 1, 800 900 
rere ree 1, 200 600 
Engines, etc., 2,400 I.H.P......... 2,200 2,200 

ENS 50550 sésinwebbasenkenees 15,200 7,700 


During the summer the net total is 
7,100 B. H. P. since the plant heating 
system is shut down. As the battery 
of 6,000 H. P. in the old boiler house 
has been fitted with stokers, it is 
easily able to maintain 20% overload, 
thus delivering 7,200 H. P. The newer 
battery of 2,000 H. P. is not used 


except during the winter months when 
it supplies the steam for heating the 
plant as well as for the driers, which 
are transferred to it, in order to re- 
lieve the main boiler plant and permit 
cleaning and inspection. 
ever, always available 
emergency supply. 
Saving in Coal 
The following comparison in coal 
consumption for a full day in the 
winter months shows a large saving: 
As Originally Operated: The 8,000 
H. P. of boilers were forced 125% 
practically the full 9 hour day. That 
is, the actual B. H. P. was 10,000. 
Evaporation tests showed a coal con- 
sumption of §.2 lbs. per hour per H. P. 
The coal was No. 2 Buckwheat at 
$3.60 per short ton. The total daily 


fuel was: 
10,000 x 9 x 5.2 = 468,000 lbs. or 234 tons. 


The daily fuel bill was: 
234 x $3.60 = $842.40. 

As Now Operated: The 6,000 H. 
P. of boilers in the old boiler piant 
have been fitted with stokers and 
operated at a 120% load factor for 9 
hours. That is a delivery of 7,200 
B.H.P. for 9 hours. In addition, 
4,000 H.P. of these operate at rating 
2 hours overtime in the early morning 


It is, how- 
an 


as 
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to heat up some of the vats before 
the working day begins. Tests show 
a coal consumption of 4 lbs. per hour 
per H.P. Moreover the new boiler 
house delivers 600 B. H. P. for 9 
hours for mill heating. The unit coal 
consumption is the same. 
Thus we have: 


7200 x 9 hrs. x 4 1bs.= 259, 200 lbs 
4000 x 2 hrs. x 4 lbs.== $82,000 Ibs. 
600 x 9 hrs. x 4 lbs. 21,600 Ibs 


Total 312,800 Ibs 


The total daily fuel is: 
312,800 Ibs. or 156.4 tons 


The daily fuel bill is: 
156.4 x $3.60 =< $563.04 
Summary: 


Former daily fuel bill = $842.40 
Present daily fuel bill == 563.04 


Daily 279.36 


This represents the maximum sav- 
ing under winter conditions. For the 
summer months the saving is less. 
Then, too, there are the slack perfods 
during the year when the plant is 
not operating at capacity. Averaged 
over three years, the recovery of 
waste heat and the adjustment of wet 
department operating methods have 
paid a dividend averaging $45,000 a 
year in coal-saving alone. 








Saving 


Rough and Ready Drafting 





Handy 


Methods for Showing Mechanics What 


Is Wanted—A 


Familiar Method, Capable of Much Wider Use. 
By Charles F. Goldthwait 


IME and time again a foreman, 
superintendent or other officer of 
a company desires to have something 
made by carpenter or machinist, or to 
effect a new layout in mill or office. 
The one who is to execute ‘he task 
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Fig. 1. 















Quadrille Paper. 





usually has to depend on verbal de- 
scriptions, or very crude sketches, or 
to wait until draftsmen can make the 
necessary drawings. In many in- 
stances, the first method is too crude 
and subject to serious mistakes, while 
the second is too elaborate and ex- 
pensive. There are a great many 
jobs, even in machine shops, that can 
be drawn freehand, clearly and 
quickly, on. suitable paper; and the 
result will answer all requirements. 
There is not only a saving in time 
actually consumed in drawing and in 
waiting for the mechanical drafting, 
but the sketches are often easier to 
understand and work from. 

This method is the use of the ruled 
sheets which are called chart quad- 


-preserved. 


rille, cross-section, or plotting paper. 
The idea is not new, nor is any 
originality claimed for it; but like 
many other simple everyday things 
its possibilities for convenience and 
economy of effort are not fully real- 
ized. The writer has used these prin- 
ciples so frequently and effectively in 
laying out mill departments and 
laboratories; designing trucks, 
benches and other equipment; work- 
ing out dimensions and layouts for 
complicated piping; and sketching 
small machine parts or improvements, 
that it seems worthwhile to call them 
to attention. 


Pocket Notebooks 


One of the most familiar uses for 
such paper is in pocket 
notebooks, because the lines not only 
facilitate writing, and tabulating fig- 
ures, but they make it quite easy to 
draw straignt lines freehand and 
serve for curved lines. 
Sketches of objects figuring in the 
day’s work may be easily made and 
Measuring is not neces- 
sary, because the proper distances can 
be obtained by simply counting 
squares; while if drawn to ‘scale, 
missing dimensions can be supplied in 
the same way. 


engineers’ 


as guides 


For ordinary purposes, the most 
convenient ruling is the quadrille, 
which has five squares to the inch in 
each direction. Fig. 1 shows the 
paper. It is the most easily obtained 
and most useful of all. Any further 
description of how to do the drawing 
is superfluous, becatse it is so simple. 
Just take a sheet of paper and go 
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Seeing Thirsty Cotton with Movies 


We've been telling you for some time 
of the loss from allowing your cotton to 
become thirsty. 


All the manufacturing operations in 
a cotton mill tend to make it thirstier 
as it goes through until at the time 
of shipment its thirst may cost you as 
much as $5.00 a bale. Figures and 
charts are a cold medium of expression 
and we have long wished to be able 
to show in pictures just how and when 
these losses occur. 

Through months of experiment and 
patient research work we are now able 
to announce the completion of a scien- 
tific film showing direct comparison; 
of good and bad conditions. 


This film is entirely different from 
the usual industrial film. The pictures 
are taken close-up and by the ingenious 
slowing down process combined with 
magnification one can see the opera- 
tion and behavior of the fibre during 
the different processes and just what 
effect moisture has. 

Imagine being able to see a flyer that 
normally revolves at 900 revolutions 
per minute photographed as if it were 
running only 120 revolutions and show- 
ing all of the defects due to'dry condi- 
tion of the cotton in the sliver. 


Magnification and the slow motion 
camera provide you with ten times as 
much eyesight, capable of seeing ten 
times as fast. 


Subject to previous schedule, arrangements may be 
made to show the film in your locality, Write us. 


Linginceers 


& Contractors 


|! Parks-~Cramer Company @2$ 


Industrial Piping and Air Conditionia 


Fitchburg 


’ Copyricht 1927 P.-C. Co 


Boston 


Charlotte 
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ihead. -There are, however, a few 
kinks that serve to simplify the work 
and increase the usefulness of the 
lrawings. 

Although the numerous lines are a 
sreat convenience while making the 
irawing, they all appear in the fin- 
shed sketch and are apt to be confus- 
ing to anyone trying to work from it. 
There are several ways of avoiding 
this trouble without any extra work. 
First, the drawing may be made on 
the back of the paper, instead of the 
iace; for on many papers which are 
ruled only on one side, the lines show 
through plainly enough, although 
they are very much subdued. 


Making Carbon Copies 


Another scheme is to clip together, 
in order, a piece of plain paper, a 
carbon sheet and a ruled shee*, and 
then make the drawing. If the di- 
mensions are put on, the copy can 
be given to the workman, while the 
other can be kept for reference. The 
difference in appearance is brought 
out by the illustrations, Figs. 2 and 3. 
Fig. 2 shows another type of paper 
that is to be discussed later. 


A third scheme is to put the ruled 
paper under a transparent drawing 
paper, using it merely as a guide. It 
is better, however, to make a copy, 
as anything of importance should be 
filed. Where no duplicates are de- 
sired, there is also the possibility of 

—€ 





Fig. 4. Twelve Squares to the Inch. 


blue-printing. Many of the best rul- 
ings can be obtained on bond paper; 
and drawings made with heavy pencil 
marks or inked in freehand, pre- 
ferably with drawing ink, can be 
blueprinted very nicely. 

A special use for such ruled papers 
is in planning a building or a room. 
Choose an appropriate size of sheet 
and suitable _ scale. Then _ star‘ 
wherever convenient and go right 
along counting squares and inserting 
furnishings, machinery, piping, or 
whatever is required. Frequently, the 
work on the job can be done directly 
from the original drawing; for car- 


penters and other mechanics have 
been found to understand it very 
readily. Convenient scales are three, 


four or six inches to the square. 
While it is digressing a little from 
our main topic, it may be interesting 
to note that office and mill forms can 
be very easily planned for the printer 
by the aid of this same paper. Cut 
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Fig. 2. Isometric Paper (Dimensions 
Reduced One-Half). 


or mark out a sheet to the proper 
size; and, for the clearest results, 
draw on the back, sketching in the 
rulings and printing the lettering just 
where required. If typewriter spac- 
ing is desired, sheets ruled in sixth or 
twelfth inches can be employed; for 
typewriter vertical spacing goes by 
one-sixth inch units. The form can 
be made exactly as it is to appear 
when printed. 


Other Types of Paper 


There is now on the market an 
especially good type of paper for lay- 
ing out such kinds of jobs. The 
sheet is ruled in heavy squares, and 
subdivided into squares of 1I/12-inch. 

By adopting the scale of one inch 
to the foot, the small squares become 
inches; so laying out the work in feet 
and inches is made extremely simple. 
This is easily seen from Fig. 4, which 
is a reproduction of a small section of 
such a sheet. 

A special kind of paper that could 
be more widely used than it is, and 
to great advantage, is the isometric. 


Fig. 3. Carbon Copy of Fig. 2. 
Plain Paper. 


on 


It gives a picture of the object, not 
quite in true perspective but near 
enough to show its essentials; and it 
is often better understood by the 
workman than a regulation working 
drawing. A picture is always easier 
for the less skilled workman to 
visualize. The original, Fig. 2, may 
be a little puzzling; but the copy, Fig. 
3, is plain enough for anybody. The 
writer has usually made it a practice 
to keep the original and issue the 
carbon copy for use on the job. 

It is a little puzzling at first to make 
the more complicated sketches on this 
new paper. However, if the lines are 
too prominent and obscure the work, 
draw on the back of the sheet or 
make a carbon copy and glance at it 
once in a while as you progress. 

Rapid and creditable freehand re- 
sults can be obtained by these methods 
with very little practice. Anybody 
can put his ideas on paper; and at the 
same time, considerable drafting room 
work can be done well enough for all 
practical purposes at an appreciable 
saving of time and expense. 
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Digest of Paper Presented Before Textile Division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers 


By Eugene Szepesi* 


N the field of industrial economics, 

the engineer is not a supplanter of 
the personality of management, nor 
the eliminator of the accountant and 
cost accountant, but a corollary to the 
other two. His 
Ways and means 


function is to devise 
the 
and the cost accountant of an organi- 
zation, by which an accurate mental 
picture is created of the quick 
changes that take place in the eco 


for executive 


nomic organization of the plant, He 
gives the executive reliable data for 
future procedure, and provides the 
accountant with facts. Hence, the 


engineer's field in modern economics 
is clearly defined as that of the tool 
maker of economic control, and in 
this all his ingenuity, keenness, and 
foresight will find ample opportunity 
for application. 

It is not possible to discuss every 
solution that might be devised by an 
engineer, and the illustrations pre- 
sented are accordingly but indications 
of certain solutions upon basic prin- 
ciples. 

Broadly speaking, the economic 
control of any plant, as far as the 





* Szepesi Industrial Organization, Boston, 
Mass. 


engineer is concerned, is divided into 
three main groups 

1. Control of Material 

2. Control of Human Endeavor 


25M ontrol of Mechanical Perform 
ances 

These three factors overlap, inter 
weave, 


cross, combine, 


and separate, 

until the combination represents ulti 

mately the distinct 

control factors, namely, 
a. Cost of Materials 

Labor 

c. Cost of Burden. 


three economic 


b. Cost of 


Control of Raw Materials 
In one mill of medium size, but 
using a great variety of yarns as 
basic raw material, it required all the 
time of the assistant manager to look 
after yarn purchases, at the cost of 
other important functions. This was 
sO, in spite of the fact that he had the 
assistance of a clerk to follow details. 
To control yarn purchases, he had the 
conventional stock records maintained 
in his office, showing purchases, with- 
drawals, and balances, while the stock 
room had its own records giving 

practically the same information. 
His personal effort kept the mill 
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running, but it needed all his time 
for the supervision of details of 


changes and movements of materials, 
in spite of which discouraging short- 
age and overstock were of frequent 
occurrence. 

Analysis of the problem of correct- 
ing these defects was as follows: 

Have yarn in stock when needed. 

Prevent overstock. 

Prevent shortages. 

Limit purchases to minimum capital 
investment. 

Relieve manager of detailed super 
vision, and necessity of spending most 
ot his time in inspecting records. 

Provide means so that condition of 
stock, purchases, and requirements 
are before manager constantly and 
visibly. 


An Adjustable Chart 


In this mill the status of every basic 
raw material might change daily, or 
even several times during the day, in 


either direction, as increase or de- 
crease. Therefore, a graphic chart 
that would be half the time in the 


hands of a clerk for the purpose of 
adjustments would not fulfill the re- 
quirement. What was needed was a 
chart that would be capable of adjust- 
ment without limiting its visibility, 
and that would show stock on hand, 
purchases in transits, orders placed 
for future delivery, and finally re- 
quirements of the mill. It must also 
show balances with fair accuracy, as 
within five per cent of actual condi- 
tions. 

Applying these 
ditferent solutions, 


requirements to 
the ultimate result 
control board de- 
transparent celluloid 
and - sliding 
colored celluloid strips as the bars, 


was a bar chart or 
signed with 


strips as base rails, 
with two bars for each type of yarn. 
One strip recorded requirements and 
the 


chases to 


other, stock available and pur 


requirements To 
provide a fairly accurate measure of 


cover 


comparison and at the same time keep 
the chart down to a practical size, the 


scale of measurement was arranged 
upon the logarithmic or slide-rule 
principle 

The available stocks of different 


types of yarns were indicated on the 
lower bar with a continuous. strip, 
materials in transit or pur- 
chased were shown by small triangle 
indicators. As a result of these pro- 
visions the adjustment of the chart 
could be made quickly as soon as 
changes occurred without moving the 
chart from its visible position and 
without leaving a trace of the pre- 
condition, which would inter- 
fere with the clarity of the chart. 
The manager needed information 
of conditions as they were at the time 
and not past history, and this form of 
control board satisfied this condition 
and at once relieved him of details. 
Instead of spending his time in cor- 
recting mistakes and improper de- 


while 


vious 


liveries, he was able to concentrate 
his efforts on obtaining the best ma- 
terial prices, because the important 
tacts which regulated his decisions 
were before him constantly, as a clear 
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Clearing the Corridors for 
the L. E. Waterman Company 


L. E. Wateman Co., world’s larg- 
est manufacturers of fountain pens, 
have their general offices and local 
retail and wholesale business on 
Broadway. 


From the stock room in the base- 
ment to the shipping room on the 
sixth floor, the corridors, stairways 
and clevators were once full of peo- 
ple running about with messages. 
All was confusion. 


This was before the P-A-X was in- 
stalled. 


Today there is an invariable rule 
that all business, except the signing 
of papers, must be transacted via 
the P-A-X. This keeps employees 
at their posts. They waste less time. 
They do more work. 


The P-A-X is an isolated system for 
interior calls only. It affords quick, 
accurate and direct communication 
between all units of your organiza- 
tion for 24 hours a day. There is no 
operator to give wrong numbers, 
delay connections or “listen in” on 
conversations. 


For nearly 2,000 organizations, in 
every field of business, the P-A-X has 
proved itselfa vital necessity. It has 
actually paid for itself in a short time 
by saving operators’ salaries. 


Besides Interior Telephony, the 
Automatic Electric Services of the 
P-A-X include and co-ordinate Code 
Call, Conference Wire, Executives’ 
Priority Service, ete. 


Automatic Electric Company 


Originators of the P-A-X. For more than 30 years the engineers, designers and manufacturers of the 
Automatic Telephone in use the world over. Home Office and Factory, Chicago, lll., Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK, 2! East Fortieth St.; CLEVELAND, Cuyahoga Bldg. Representatives in all principal cities. 
In Canada— Address: Northern Electric Co., 121 Shearer St., Montreal, P. Q. Abroad— Address: 
International Automatic Telephone Co., Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2, England 
In Australia— Address: Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Mendes Chambers, Castlereagh St., Sydney, Austrlia 


The P-A-X 1s simila 

to the Automatic Tele 

phone equipment being 
so widely adopted for 
city service. It aug 

ments and completes but 
neither supplants nor 
connects with local cr 
lone distance te lephone 
service. 
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icture of the actual prevailing con- 
‘itions. 

Another Case 

In another case, in a dyeing and 
nishing establishment, the impor- 
ince of control of materials was 
ully realized, but attempts to control 
met with constant failure because the 
organization could not think in any 
ther than accounting terms and 
edger records. 

The chief difficulty was with the 
dyeing formulas; the management 
considered these formulas too impor- 
tant to be available to the clerical 
force. Hence the office force had to 
handle records of unknown quanti- 
ties, compile them, and compare such 
inknown consumption with purchases, 
aote any change that might occur in 
the cost of such material, and reflect 
those changes upon the cost records. 
\ successful solution seemed im- 
possible, because the office manage- 
ment adhered to purely accounting 
methods. 

In undertaking a solution of ‘his 
problem all previous experience had 
to be disregarded and new means 
found that satisfied the basic require- 
ments. 

All dyestuffs, chemicals, and other 
materials used were carefully listed, 


arranged according to _ property 
groups, and sub-arranged in an 


alphabetical order. The current pur- 
hase price for each article was re- 
corded and this price used as a basis, 
or standard cost. The engineer en- 
trusted with the solution of this prob- 
lem then determined for each ingredi- 
ent what increase or decrease in such 
basic or standard cost would be nec- 
essary to increase or decrease the 
total cost of all the ingredients for a 
lyeing formula by one per cent. The 
nformation thus obtained was put 
nto a coordinate chart, Fig. 1, which 
ndicated the effect of increase or de- 
‘rease of any of the materials used 
n the batch upon the total cost of 
he dyestuff. 


Requirements Fulfilled 


In this manner, clerical employes 
ould obtain the information for in- 
stance, that a 20% increase over the 
established standard of a Kromeko 
Black J. S. W. used for dyeing a 16- 
1z. black worsted would increase total 
‘ost of dyeing materials 2.3c per yd. 

The procedure was simple and sat- 
sfied the original requirements of the 
management that the formula propor- 
tion should not be known to any but 
trusted employes. It also enabled the 
cost accountant to charge the cost of 
the dyeing material to the manufac- 
turing costs in correct proportions, 
and obtained a’ balance for the ma- 
terial accounts, which if checked 
against the inventory, provided a con- 
clusive proof whether the operating 
personnel in the dye house had exer- 
cised the expected care in handling 
the material or not. 

This method was developed with a 
tal disregard of past practices for 
obtaining such information, and the 
clerical procedure was also reduced 
to monthly comparisons of current 
costs with standards. The dyestuffs 
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Material Control Chart for Dyestuffs (Does Not Disclose Proportions 


of Materials in Dye Batch). 


consumed did not require recording 
by individual withdrawals and_bal- 
ances, but the amounts were obtained 
at the end of each month by simple 
muliplication of the product of each 
color and grade, by the current costs 
obtained from the chart. 


Chart for Warp Calculations 

The solution of a material control 
of an entirely different 
given in the following illustration. 


nature 1S 


In this instance the mill used a 
great variety of cotton warps in 
chains and of different ends, depend- 
ing upon the size of the yarn and its 
ultimate purpose. During the many 
years of operation new yarns and 
length combinations had been added, 
which the calculations of the 
material requirements not only com 
plicated beyond practical use but also 
expensive from a clerical point of 
view; and what was the most trouble- 
some, the were inaccurate. 
Mistakes in calculations were fre 
quent and expensive, because they of- 
ten meant delay of production and 
overstock. In this case the solution 
was obtained through a few graphic 
charts, e.g., Fig. 2, from which any 
clerk, after a little preparation, could 
read with accuracy the requirements. 
The coordinates of the chart shown 
represent the number of ends in a 
warp and the different grades and 
sizes of yarn. 


made 


results 


Previous to the adoption of this 
method, determination of warp re- 
quirements for an order of ten 
beamed warps of 2600 ends, of 26/2 
yarn, required almost an hour’s men- 
tal gyrations, while with the assist- 
ance of this chart, almost as quickly 
as pronounced, the information can be 
obtained that 24% chain warps each 
of 1100 ends will be required to fill 
the order. By using solutions of this 
kind for the otherwise complicated 
clerical control, the engineer is able 
to show practical results when other 
methods have failed to satisfy the ex- 
acting conditions of accuracy with 
simplicity. 


Another problem confronting the 
engineer engaged in administrative 
and cost-control development is the 
wage-payment No phase of 
scientific suffered 
greater abuse by meddlers, dreamers, 


factor. 
management has 
and outright incompetents than wage- 
It has been in 
many instances the mother of antag- 


payment adjustments. 


onism, the cause of misconception of 
purpose and has served in numerous 
instances as the experimental ground 
for trying out wild and unscientific 
theories. 

The 


ploited, and in the hands of incom 


stop watch has been overex- 


petents, rates, bonuses, and premiums 


have been carried into operation with- 
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Fig. 2. Chart for Determining Cotton 


Warp Requirements. 
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out a thought as to whether they are 
fair to both employer and employe. 
Rate determination is one of the most 
responsible functions of management, 
and a critical survey of past attempts 
at wage adjustments on a scientific 
basis in the textile industry, in the 
majority of cases, leaves very little 
for enthusiasm. 

The greatest trouble with most 
wage-adjustment plans attempted in 
the textile industry is that they are 
determined before the physical condi- 
tions of the operations are improved 
or altogether standardized. 


In this industry, particularly, the 
effectiveness of any conversion pro- 
cess will depend upon the care of 
preparation of material during the 
previous operation. The best spin- 
ning equipment and greatest skill can- 
not produce a good yarn from a 
wrong blend or uneven sliver. This 
holds good for all operations. There 
is no industry which can rival the tex- 
tile industry in the opportunity for 
an individual to escape responsibility 
and consequences through the loop- 
hole of excuses. 

We still have to hear of a weaver 
who admitted that he had a good 
warp in his loom, a spinner who found 
the roving satisfactory, a carder who 
did not object to the blend, and a dyer 
who could not blame the water with 
the most malicious tendencies. No 
wonder that the practical manufac- 
turer shrinks very decidedly from so- 
called scientific standards and wage 
determinations, and prefers the old- 
fashioned way. Attempts at solution 
based on accounting procedures will 
also encounter the fact that the quan- 
titative the intricacies 
of operations and productians will not 
solve the problem. 


recording of 


Bewildering Variations 

Ot course there is a way to deter- 
mine rates scientifically in the textile 
industry, but it puts less stress upon 
stop-watch observations and more 
upon determination of conditions un- 
der which an operation should take 
place, and under which the material 
should reach the subsequent opera- 


tion. It is self-evident that a warp 
with indifferent care in knots will 
not weave as well as a correctly 


knotted one. Soft spots in the filling 
will blast the most carefully made 
weaving standard prepared while a 
better filling was available. The possi- 
bilities of variations are bewildering 
and the results obtained are of course 
inaccurate unless great care is taken. 


It is self-evident from the forego- 
ing that standardization of operations 
and rate determination in the textile 
industry have less to do with per- 
formance and more with conditions 


under which the performance is 
executed. 
The engineer undertaking such 


task, therefore, should define the con- 
ditions under which the operation has 
taken place. He should then deter- 
mine the effect changed conditions 
will have upon the efficiency of the 
operations, and provide tangible 
(Continued on page 83) 
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Constant Duty 


When new, the many different kinds of trucks may 
look very much alike to you. Their stamina has 
yet to be tested. 


al 
eneral 
Pick GMCs for your fleet and take all the gamble Motors t 
out of your truck investment. Now, next year and 
years hence a GMC will be out on the job con- Tr 
stantly, instead of loafing around some repair shop 

a. 


half of its time. 





For GMC is a better truck—sturdier—every part 
designed overstrength—every part built of over- \ : 
strength materials—all wearing parts designed for pe 
rapid, easy renewal when wear eventually occurs. 





And this better truck is backed by better service. Clip and Mail 
Parts and expert attention in quick reach any- 
where in America. 














General Motors Truck Co., 
Dept. 39, 

Pontiac, Mich. 

There is anew GMC booklet on motor truck opera- 


° ° l 1 
tion and care. Mail the coupon for your copy. aS ene Saw Seren 


Name 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY Business 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN Address soe seeeeece 
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Long Distance Tachometer 


Rotostat Attachment Determines 


Speed Without Contact 


The obtaining of direct speed read- 
ings of distant or inaccessible ma- 
chinery and machine elements, has 
been made easy and rapid by a new 
attachment to the rotostat. This in- 
strument is manufactured and dis- 
tributed by the Rotostat Instrument 
Company, 220 North 13th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and is described in 
a new booklet just published by this 
firm. 


The rotostat is a practical form of 
stroboscope, by means of which high 
speed mechanisms may be made to 
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in complicated machinery may be 
studied and the operating speeds of 
individual members of the ‘mechan- 
ism may be obtained directly. The 
ready portability of the instrument 
permits its use in the most congested 
locations, while the fact that no 4t- 
tachment to the machinery under ob- 
servation is necessary is a consider- 
able advantage. 


Surface Cleaner 





Pneumatic Tool for Removing 
Rust, Paint, Scale, Ete. 

The Liberty Manufacturing ‘Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa., has brought out a 


pneumatic surface cleaner which 











appear slowly moving in any desired 
degree, or to assume apparently sta- 
tionary positions at any point of their 
operating cycle, while actually run- 
ning at full speed. The ‘instrument 
has been in use for routine tests and 
adjustments to machines and manu- 
factured products in regular com- 
mercial production, as well as for re- 
search work in the laboratories of the 
textile, automotive, and general in- 
dustries. 

The new application of the rotostat 
permits the attachment of a_tach- 
ometer and means for driving the 
same; so that upon synchronizing the 
rotostat with the observed machine, 
and getting the mechanism or the 
particular machine ‘part being studied 
into an apparently stationary position, 

speed may be directly read from 
he tachometer on the 
speeds of overhead line shafts and 
uunter shafts may be quickly read 
trom the floor of the shop. The 
peeds of delicate mechanisms, like 
inning spindles, whose velocity is 

‘fected by the direct application of 

tachometer or speed indicator, can 

e accurately determined. 


rotostat. Thus 


The action of reciprocating parts 





Rotostat Equipped with Tachometer Attachment. 





should be a very useful tool in every 
mill that operates a compressed air 
system. As shown by the accompany- 
ing cut, the tool is shaped similar to 
an air chipping hammer but has a 
rotating wire brush in place of the 


chipping blade. The air motor is of 





Pneumatic Surface Cleaner. 


| 
| 


the same pattern as used in the Lib- 
erty boiler tube cleaner. 

The motion of the brush is con 
trolled by a thumb-operated trigger 
in the handle. The motor operates at 
a pressure of from 50 to 75 lbs. The 
complete outfit weighs 9 Ibs., the over- 
all length is 12 inches, and the diam 
eter of the brush part is 5 inches. 
New brushes can be supplied to 're- 
place worn ones. This tool is very 
useful for cleaning the rust and scale 


* outboard 


from boilers, tanks, kiers, coal bunk- 
coal spouts, or steel structural 
work preparatory to re-painting. This 
cleaning must always be done if sat- 
isfactory work is desired, and when 
done by hand is quite tedious and 
costly. 


ers, 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


Bossins, Device to prevent rolling of. 


1,519,710. W. H. Wakefield and L. F. 
Hoffman, Worcester, Mass. 
CoLoRING fabrics, Process of and ap- 


paratus for. 1,519,143. 
Lagrange, Ind. 

DYEING, scouring or otherwise treating 
yarn and other fibres in the hank or 
skein, Apparatus for. 1,519,769. H. 
M. Dudley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

EMBROIDERY machines, Stocking holder 
for. 1,519,833. A. Hager and P. 
Sehrig, W. Hoboken, N. J. 

HeMP stripping machine. 1,519,579. P. 
H. Frank and W. H. Gohn, Manila, 
P.. 4. 


KNITTING machines, Pattern mechanism 


H. W. Lamb, 


for. 1,519,384. M. C. Miller, Cum 
berland Hill, R. I. 

Loom shuttles, Tension device for 
1,519,942. W. R. Thigpen, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 


Engineering Kinks 
Random Notes From a Mechanical 
Superintendent 


It is often necessary to insulate the 
the generator 
end of horizontal steam turbines from 
the base, in order to prevent the flow 
of induced Such currents 
may cause pitting of the bearing or 
shaft, or other The 
insulating is done by using '% inch 
hard fibre packing between the sur 
faces, % inch fibre washers and bush 
ings at the bolts’ heads 
the bolts. 


bearing on 


currents. 


cause trouble. 


and around 


x x 

Some of the high pressure boiler 
gauge glasses now on the market are 
practically unbreakable, that is, they 
rarely break in service. But they do 
become etched and _ encrusted 
dirt and scale so that it 
cult to 


with 
is very diffi- 
see the true water level, par- 
ticularly if the glass is at some height 
from the operating floor. Under these 
conditions it is good economy and in 
surance to insert new glasses and 
destroy the old ones. 
ok * * 

Whenever a safety or relief valve 
is used, be it on a boiler, kier, or 
tank, there should be no other shut- 
off valve of any kind between it and 
the pressure container. 

* * Ox 

Tank.cars in which lubricating oil 
is shipped are equipped with pipe 
coils, to which steam connections can 
be made for warming the oil in cold 
weather, before emptying the car. A 
small leak in a coil will admit con- 
densed steam to the oil, and this in 
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the form of water will emulsify with 
the oil, causing it to lose much of its 
lubricating qualities, and causing 
much annoyance, at least, if not do- 
ing some damage. 

* + + 

No boiler fireman after opening the 
blow-off valve on a boiler that is 
under pressure should go away from 
the valve without closing it. Serious 
damage has been done to boilers due 
to the operator forgetting that the 
valve was open, or by having his at- 
tention diverted for a period long 
enough to allow the boiler to be 
drained below the danger line. 

or 

By priming of a boiler is meant the 
carrying over of water with the steam 
as it leaves the boiler. By foaming 
is meant the violent surface agitation 
with production of foam, that oc- 
curs due to the presence of substance 
in the water, as some chemical or 
some form of organic matter. Foam- 
ing is very apt to cause priming. 
Priming can also be caused by hav- 
ing the water level too high. 

* * * 

When wooden piles, or in fact piles 
of any kind, used to support 
bridges or spray pond equipment, care 
should taken in winter to keep 
the broken up around them; in 
other words to keep the water open. 
Otherwise the ice that forms will grip 
the piles and cause them to heave. 


are 


be 


ice 


This will in turn wrench timbers, 
break pipes, and cause other damage. 
t ‘ *~ 


When a slasher tender by accident 
fills his size-box to overflowing, he 
should see to it that the back edge of 
the box is wiped clear of all size. If 
the where it has overflowed is 
allowed to accumulate, it will gradu- 
ally build up until the warp drags on 
it as it enters the box. Often pieces 
of the dried size will become detached 
and will adhere to the yarn, and this 
is very liable to cause broken ends 
farther on when the yarn enters the 
hot air dryer or passes over the lease 
rods. 


size 


*« * 


By the water level in 
a high point during the 
periods of light load a reserve of hot 
water at the temperature correspond- 
ing to the pressure is maintained, 
which, when the sudden peak demand 
comes, will enable the boilers to meet 
it instantly; whereas with a normal 
water level the demand could not be 
met due to the inability of the stokers 
and furnaces to respond quickly 
enough to supply the additional heat 
required. 


carrying 
boilers at 


* * * 

It has been proved that when 
worsted cloth is piled for any length 
of time, that part of the cloth ex- 
posed to the light will not take the 
dyestuff to the same shade as will 
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Fleet of 15 Fords Averages 
1500 Deliveries a Day 


Department stores everywhere have adopted 
Fords as their standard of delivery because 
they have the ability to make the maximum 
number of delivery stops per day at a cost that 
is surprisingly low. 


Fred E. Yeakey, Treasurer of the Herpol- 
sheimer Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., says: 


“One big advantage of the Ford cars, for work 
like ours, requiring many delivery stops per 
day, is their speed. Our Fords average 100 or 
more delivery stops per day and at rush periods 
they will make considerably more. 


‘The Fords make good time not only because 
they can run fast but also because they can 
start and stop quickly and turn easily in nar- 
row streets. The two-speed planetary trans- 
mission greatly simplifies the problem of get- 


ting through crowded traffic with the minimum 
delay. 


‘‘Some of the routes covered by our Fords are 
hilly sections and have rough streets, while 
others are in level sections, but the Ford takes 
them all alike. Working under these varied 
road conditions they deliver packages at a very 
satisfactory cost.”’ 


This is the ninth year in which Fords have 
saved time and money for the Herpolsheimer 
Company. Ford trucks can be applied to your 
business with the same profitable results. 


Your nearest Authorized Ford dealer can fur- 
nish many interesting facts and figures on the 
cost of operating Ford Trucks in your business. 
Call on him for this service and a practical 
Ford Truck demonstration. 


Ford Light Delivery Car Chassis, *225 f. o. b. Detroit 


Fora 


CARS + TRUCKS - TRACTORS 
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est of the piece, consequently the 
slor will be uneven. 
x* x * 

In piling cloth, particularly worsted 

oods, in the cut form it is possible if 
ne piles are carried too high, to in- 
ure the wool fibre in the pieces at 
the bottom by cracking due to the 
weight of the pieces above. For this 
reason many mills store their goods 
in rolled-up form on rolls, shells, or 
ubes. 





Engineer in Economics 
(Continued from page 79) 


measures of production and maximum 
efficiency under the varying condi- 
tions. 

Operation and wage standards in 
the textile industry must be elastic 
or be doomed to failure. Standards 
of this kind will be constructive and 
give the management full play to ex- 
ercise its initiative and experience in 
deciding the actual conditions under 
which the manufacturing processes 
are taking place. 

The practical application of this 
principle of wage determination is ex- 
plained in the following illustration 
of the mending operation of men’s 
worsted, one which probably embodies 
the maximum of uncertainty, irregu- 
larity, and variety. Because of its 
nature its piece-rate determination is 
the most difficult and at the same time 
the most judicious and most desirable. 

The first procedure toward the es- 
tablishment of elastic standards, or 
rather basic standards to be used for 
elastic conditions, consists in a care- 
ful analysis of the operation factors. 
Normal conditions exist in theory on- 
ly, and the standards are the scales 
to show variation from normal condi- 
tions. 

The result of such 
prime operations 
operation is as follows: 

Drags. Caused by too large knots 
holding back the filling. Number of 
drags will increase in proportion with 
density of fabric and time adjustment 
of closing of shed. 

Slubs. Unevenness of the filling; 
bound to occur during spinning pro- 
cess, if performed carelessly. 

Warp or Filling Out. Due entirely 
to lack of attention of weaver. 

Loops. Small loops in fabric are 
apt to occur, due to uneven tension of 
the filling and improper adjustment 
of loom. 

Broken Warps. Warp yarns are 
bound to break, and of course there 
is an irreducible minimum, 
most instances it is 
weaver 
tion. 

The time difference for mending 
each imperfection due to drags, slubs 
ind loops is small, and the average 
‘fa fair number of observations will 
be a representative standard. 

For warp or filling out, or broken 
ends, a basic time can be established 

yr one inch, and the time for damage 

f greater length computed. 

If for each basic operation a chart 
; constructed showing the standard 

me for any multiple of the basic 


analysis of 


but in 
to a poor 
and careless warp prepara- 


due 





for the mending: 
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unit, the management can determine 


for each type of fabric the fair time | 


allowance for one cut, and by multi 
plying 
each type of cloth for one week by 
such determined time allowance, ob- 
tain the normal hours for mending. 
(Fig. 3 shows such a chart for mend- 
ing drags.) A comparison of such 





Fig. 3. Chart for Determining Stand- 
ard Time Requirements for Mending. 





normal hours to actual mending hours 
will show the excess of cost of mend- 
ing, and at the same time the mag- 
nitude of qualitative inefficiency of 
the spinning, warping, and weaving 
operations. A cut of cloth on the 
examining perch, before 


the other departments as to care and 
competency of employes. It is truth- 
fully said that profits of a woolen or 
worsted mill are made or lost in the 
mending room. 


Mending costs computed by an en- 
gineer with the assistance of such 
charts and standards established by 
the management provide an effective 
means for curbing excesses unpro- 
vided for in cost calculations and 
serve to establish with definiteness 
and eliminate the particular cause of 
such excess costs. 

These constructive developments 
are obtainable without the 
and uneconomical means of 
through recording the time of each 
employe or the detailed classification 
of damages in each piece. 

The illustrations mentioned in this 
paper cover but a small fraction of 


mending, | 
will show faithfully the operation of | 


the mending production of | 





irksome | 
control | 


the opportunities where the engineer | 


the 
accountant 


can assist management and the 
in creating a better 
control, safety of decisions, and a r¢ 


duction of costs. 


cost 


The determination 
and use of the so-called burden fac- 
tors, which themselves form an im- 
portant part of the adjustment of our 
industrial problems, needs the 
cooperation of the engineer. 


also 


Today the economist and the busi 


ness man with 


foresight no longer 


ask, “How much profit am I making | 


on an article?” but “What 


rather, 


return on a capital investment will | 
the profit on an article yield?” To 


answer this question under ordinary 
methods would require hours of com- 
putation, but the same information 
tabulated in a perpetual record by 
a competent engineer will provide an 
answer almost as quickly as the ques- 
tion can be asked. 
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The J-1552 Across-the- 
line Switch 
prevents motor burnouts, fires, 
accidents to workers,and waste 
of time due to blown fuses. 


National Box Installs 100 J-1552’s 


This huge Chicago box-making plant has provided protection 
for men, motors and machines by installing the Allen-Brad- 
ley Type J-1552 Across-the-line Starting Switch on over 
100 machines. Hereafter motors and machines will be pro- 
tected against overload more effectively than is possible with 
any hand-operated switch. 


Workers, too, will be protected against accidents—the touch 
of a button starts or stops motors without danger to opera- 
tors. Fire hazard is likewise avoided because the J-1552 is 
completely enclosed and can be operated safely in the midst 
of dry shavings. And production is safeguarded because no 
machines are shut down waiting for fuses. A harmless mo- 
mentary overload does not stop the motor. The touch of a 


button starts the motor again when stopped by a dangerous 
overload. 


Textile mill workers, motors and machines need J-1552 pro- 
tection against accidents, overload, fire and abuse. At the 
low cost of the J-1552 switch your plant cannot afford to 
be without it. Write for prices and complete data today. 


-Bradley Co. 


ELECTRIC CONTROLLING APPARATUS 


Sales Offices: Sales Offices: 
Baltimore Chicago Knoxville Pittsburgh 
Birmingham Cincinnati Los Angeles Saint Louis 
Boston Cleveland New York Saint Paul 
Buffalo Denver Philadelphia San Francisco 

Detroit Seattle 


General Offices and Factory: 498 Clinton Street 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 
Automatic transfer from ribbed stitch to plain. Provision is made for high spliced heel and 


Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 


Saving of raveling waste which occurs when Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. 
topped by hand. Needles without rivets or latches. 


Each stocking is dropped from the machine when Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 
finished. Production about twelve stockings per hour on 


Each stocking is automatically started upon the 334"-220 needles. 
i ith- ator can take care o 
nes as Mod 
ilt in 


el K. 
kind to be removed. uil all gauges. 


New York 
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Prices Going Up 
on Artificial Silk? 


threat of Advance Causes Much 
Discussion in Hosiery Market 
—Varying Views 
dull hosiery market has awaited 
ie turn of the new year for the last 
two weeks. New business has been 
slight volume on most classes of 
ierchandise; prices are firm in prac- 
cally all divisions of the market, 
with the tendency slightly upward in 
few sections. There is no reason to 
oubt that good business will be re- 
eived during January and February, 
hut there is ample ground for the be- 
ief that it will not be 
some sellers expect. 
Many selling agents have been try- 
ng to formulate their ideas of the 
immediate price trend in artificial silk 
or the benefit of their mills, and 
msiderable variety of opinion is the 
result. There been no more 
zeneral recent topic of discussion than 
Artificial silk manufacturers 
have done a heavy volume of business 
luring the last few months, and there 
as been large contracting for de- 
liveries during the first three months 
r 1925 
It is considered improbable that the 
largest domestic producers will put 
igher prices on fibre into effect be- 
iore the second quarter of the year, 
ut mill representatives who have 
studied the situation closely believe 
that an advance may be expected 
ong about March. The artificial 
silk situation has been brought home 
strongly to a number of mills by their 
enforced taking of A grades along 
with their orders for B and C grades, 
nd by the trouble experienced by 
many in getting wanted deliveries of 
lved fibre. 
A “Long View” Angle 
\nother angle from which to view 
problem is the “long view” one. 
here is little question that over a 
eriod of years the price tendency in 
itificial silk will be downward, 
rapidly increasing production here 
wid abroad, with consequent increased 


as heavy as 


has 


this. 


mpetition, apparently insuring this 
.eneral tendency. 
Some selling agents argue that 


th this in mind domestic producers 
ll think more than twice about put- 
ting into effect anything other than 
e slightest of advances; it is main- 


ned by some in the hosiery market 
it after mature deliberation a 
licy of maintaining present prices 


‘hanged throughout this year will 
decided upon fibre manufac- 
Ts. 


by 


Trade Notes 


Russell, for a number of 
Stone & Warren, New 


Hosiery 
ae Sa 
with 


TS 





York selling agents, became associated 
with the Rufus W. Scott Co., selling 
agent for William F. Taubel, Inc., on 
Jan. 1. As noted elsewhere in this 
issue, the partnership of Stone & 
Warren has been dissolved, the bus- 


iness to be continued by Louis T 
Stone. 
The Christmas business of retail 


stores in the East is generally under- 
stood not to have been up to that of 
last year, but in some quarters it is 
believed that volume for October, 
November and December, 1924, will 
prove to be larger than that for the 
same months in 1923. 


A mill representative who does not 


(Continued on page 87) 





Staple Hosiery 


Prices printed below represent fair 


hosiery in the New York market this week. 
merchandise in mill packing sold to the jobbing trade. 


Stone & Warren Dissolve 

The partnership of Stone & War- 
ren, knit goods selling agents, New 
York, has been dissolved as of Dec 
31 by mutual consent. The business 
will be continued by Louis T. Stone 
under his own name at the present ad- 
dress, 366 Broadway. Mr. Stone re- 
tains all the accounts represented by 
Stone & Warren and will continue the 
business as heretofore, acting as sell- 
ing agent for hosiery and underweai. 
F. P. Warren, 
the 


who withdraws from 
is retiring from active busi- 
it is understood. With the ex- 
ception of K. G. Russell, now with the 
Rufus W. Scott Co., Mr. Stone’s sell- 


ing organization remains unchanged. 


firm, 


ness, 





(Quotations 


average market quotations on staple 
They apply to average quality 
Ranges are neces- 


sary because of variation in quality, weight and terms. 


Men’s 

144 needle, 1 Ib. transferred top, looped toe...... $.95 97) 
176 needle, automatic top, sewed toe...... 6714-72! 
Lee ReGle (EAnSlOlred tO... <.66 00 os sanen olitescseees 9714-1 .02% 
220 needle, combed, double sole................. 1.50-1.70 
200 needle, full mercerized, double sole. ...... 1.60-1.80 
220 needle, full mercerized, double sole...... - 1.70-2.15 
220 needle, fibre plaited, double sole (mercerized top. heel and . ; 

ie cao! a atare sala ig cra Aue! ewe e oe eee @ Sie We 2.35-2.50 
240 needle, fibre-plaited, as above............... ce 2 .6214-2.85 
220-240 needle, silk and fibre twist, double sole (mercerized 

Te EP ABU TAOG eas 2 okn scan na saesa erase eee qee meee : 3.00-3.25 
240 needle, pure thread silk, 10 strand (mercerized top, heel 

OMNI aa inne cin\ ini oidta wad > wl a ade ares ae ere aaa e 3.754. 50 
176 needle, all-worsted plaited over cotton, plain colors. . 3.25-3.50 
176 needle, worsted plaited ingrain heathers. 3.50-3.75 

Women’s 

176 needle, hem top, sewed toe........... 8714-95 
176 needic, 134 Un, Tooped to0e:. .oi.c. cc calee ss ccecis. eens . 9714-1.02! 
220-240 needle, full combed, double sole...................05. 1.60-1.75 
2-240 needle, Tull mercerized s....<.. ssc secs scees cee 2.20-2.621% 
344 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-ankle.................. 3.00-3.30 
160-176 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-toe, light weights...... *3.00-3.50 
220 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (combed 

ete ON REET ERIE S65 < uz pis Se Siew sions da WRA RRS os RaW. SHds a 2.75-2.90 
220-240 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (mer 

Benet OGr AID COE) 65 os sds sackan Hara eusie seeudcnms 3.00-3.25 
(All-fibre goods in fancy stitches, 5-15¢ over above prices.) 

240-260 needle, silk and fibre twist (mercerized top, heel and 
toe), standard goods 
DPM MOORS ocia via hone HO LIR STATA aan ees 3 37/2 aS 
PANNE AE 95, 0 5 on: raheem a Sindh lata e alo 4d oa SORIA RS, wD 5.75- 6. 25 
240-260 needle, silk plaited over fibre, 20 in. boot (mercerized 

te EL BO NOON. S. as 6c s)s25 kas wales 00a 48s ye dee Sntwsdecdes, O,ORGeae 

200-220 needle, fibre plaited over worsted............ 6.25-7.00 
Children’s 

28 oz. misses’ ribs (on 7; rise 5¢, fall 5¢).......... be, . 9714-1.021% 

Boys’ 3 lb. 1 x 1 ribs (on 8; rise 74%4¢, fall 74¢).. 1.85-2.15 

300-344 needle misses’ combed (on 7; rise 7142¢, fall 5¢).... 1.55-1.70 

300 needle misses’ full mercerized 1 x 1 and 6 x 4 ribs (on 7; 

a ofl LS Sak eI 2) eee rice 2.25-2.40 
344 needle misses’ full mercerize -d, SSs AONE a ws tices 2.4214-2.00 
Children’s 7% lengths, mercerized, ribbed leg, circular ingrain 

fibre top (average 7 to 10)... Sale age aie eae 2.75-3.25 
Children’s 7% lengths, as above, fibre jacquard tops 3.25-3.50 
Infants’ socks, full mercerized, fancy tops.. 1.50-1.75 
Infants’ mercerized ribs....... 1.50-1.75 

Full F litem d 
(Average quotations on dip-dyed, standard makes) 
Chiffon, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20 in. eat 10.50-11.25 
Chiffon, all over stl... ...s..s. ig ahr . 
8-9 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20 in. boot 9 .50-10.50 
10-11 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20 in. boot 11 .00-12.00 
12 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20-21 in. boot 12.25-12.75 
10-11 thread, all over silk.. Bene is . 16.50-18.00 
39-42 gauge half hose, 10-11 strand, mercerized top, heel and toe 6.00-6. 50 


* Nominal. 





Underwear Sentiment 


Much Improved 





Outlook is for Healthy Activity 
This Month—Higher Prices on 
Light-weights? 


In the year-end doldrums, the mar 
ket for underwear of all classes has 
presented no new features within the 
last two weeks. A scattering of out- 


of-town buyers were in New York 
during the week just closed, the ad 
vance guard of the large numbers 


who are expected to arrive in the mat 
ket during the next two weeks. 
fidence in the 
is growing, 


Con 
heavy-weight situation 
that 
their business is now on a firmer foun- 


and sellers believe 


dation than at any time within the 
last twelve months. 

Practically all lines of New York 
State cotton heavy-weights are now 


for although in 
of important cases. prices 

be withheld from publi 
The basic prices published 
this department several weeks ago are 
closely followed by all standard qual- 
ity lines in the Mohawk Valley, it is 
understood. Leaders in the business 
on mén’s standard fleeced goods are 
quoting on 16! 
lb. suits. 


“officially” 
a number 
continue 
cation. 


Open 1925, 


to 


a basis of $12.25 for 


Prices 
It is reasonable 


Are Right 


to believe that 


S12 


able business on the heavy-weight 
product of New York State mills has 
already been booked from a number 


of the 
which have been 


York market 


larger operators. Reports 


veneral in the New 


for several weeks indi 


cate that favored customers have 
made good deals for merchandise to 


be delivered during the summer. 

Good volume is to be expected from 
the general run of the jobbing trade 
in January; prices are right, they al 
low of retailing within the ranges 
insure maximum distribution, 
and there is every reason to look for 
higher rather than lower levels as the 
season progresses. 


which 


Underwear Trade Notes 
A. V. Morris & Sons have named 


prices on men’s heavy-weight ribbed 
goods for 1925 as follows: 16 lb. 
spring needle suit, $12.50; 14 Ib. 
spring needle suit, $11.50. A random 


suit al an advance of 50c is offered 
in the 14 lb. garment only. Both 
suits have silk trim and flatlock seams, 
new features this year 

So far as can be learned there have 
been no recent additions to the 
of mills which have advanced prices 
on hts. Low-end_ balbrig- 
gan shirts a drawers are under 
stood to be still available at $3. 

If anything like the expected busi 
ness on bals 


ranks 


light-wei 


and ribbed goods develops 


early months of this 


during the 


vear 
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“The Salvation 
ofthe Hosiery Industry” 


The Wildman Spring Needle 
Knitting Machine pictured on 
this page has been called by 
many hosiery manufacturers 
“The salvation of the hosiery 
industry.” 


If you are interested in 
manufacturing a quality of 
circular knit hosiery never be- 
fore reached; if you want to 
make hosiery that buyers are 
glad to get—write today for a 
free copy of the booklet enti- 
tled, “A New Type of Hosiery”, 
which explains one of the 
most important hosiery devel- 
opments of many years. 


Upon request we will also 
send you an illustrated instruc- 
tion book giving full informa- 
tion about the construction and 
operation of the Wildman Sprin: 
Needle Knitter. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 





Hee have issued a_ very 
omplete and informative 
book, “The Science of 
Knitting”. Price $3.00 
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there should be a number of other 
slight advances, however, especially 
on bals. Mill representatives say 
that jobbers who had enough ambi- 
tion to send salesmen out with light- 
weight lines last fall did surpris- 
ingly good volume, in view of all the 
carryover talk. 


a 


An unconfirmed report heard in the 
New York market runs to the effect 
that. a large fleeced goods manufac 
turer is establishing a knitting mill in 
one of the South American countries, 
and that he has already bought con 
siderable yarn 
foreign plant. 


for shipment to this 


A sample of a tleeced shirt made in 
Japan was recently received by the 
New York office of a large mill. The 
garment forwarded from Eng 
land, in which country the Japanes¢ 
product is being marketed under a 
label which has been fairly well es 
tablished there by a New York State 
mill. The sample received here is an 
excellent fabric, and was described 
this week by a man of long experi- 
ence in the business as about the best 
Japanese knitting he has ever seen. 


Was 


Prices on heavy-weight ribs made 
some weeks ago by the Avalon Knit- 
wear Co. have been officially an- 
nounced as follows: Men’s 15 Ib. 
spring needle suit, $12; 14 lb. latch 
needle suit, $11.25; 12 lb. latch needle 
suit, $10.25; boys’ 1o Ib. union suit, 
$5; women’s Cooper spring needle 
suit, 11 Ibs., $10; vests and pants, 
Ibs., $6.25 


_. 


é 


The High Rock Knitting Co. has 
named prices on men’s fleeced goods 
on a basis of $12.25 for 16% Ib. suits. 

It is reported that the McLoughlin 
Textile Corp. has advanced prices 
50c on its lines of men’s spring 
needle ribbed suits, placing the 14 Ib. 
garment at $11 and the 16 Ib. at $13. 


Hosiery Trade Notes 


(Continued from page 85) 


agree with the theory that chiffons 
are on the decline reasons in this 
manner Last year, he says, only 
three markets took hold of chiffons 
in a sizable way—New York, the 
Chicago territory and the Pacific 
Coast Even if it is true, he says, 
that women in New York, for in 


Stance, are turning away from sheers 
(which he does not admit, incident 
ally) there remains the tremendous 
buying of “the sticks” still to be ex- 
pected this year. 

Anent all the talk of the general 
advances that are to come next month, 
It is. obvious that jobbers are fully 
aware of mills’ intentions in this 
matter and will do everything they 
can to forestall higher prices 
for reductions. The net re- 
sult will be to leave the market about 
where it is now, in the opinion of a 
eood student. 


by 
pressing 


According to one selling agent, even 
slight this will be 
sufficient to cause jobbers to tighten 


advances month 


TEXTILE 
Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


up, and will react in reductions along | 
about March. 

The predicted further advance in 
full fashioned silks has not yet ma 
terialized, but in sections it is believed 
that it is on the boards for the fir 
quarter of the year. 


st 


in half hose novelties 
broadened, if anything, according to 
general reports. The entire trade will 
watch carefully the success of those | 


Interest 


} aS 


mills which are experimenting with 
stripes and checks and _ plaids 
women’s goods. 


in 


Samples of a line of novelty socks 
produced on foreign machines are ex 
pected to be received in the office of 
the selling agent at an early date. 

The pineapple stitch continues to 
make further gains in_ popularity, 
which does not alter in the slight 
the opinion of conservative merchants 
that it will drop out of 
a bang. 





sight with 


sS 


Scattered Buying 
of Staple Sweaters 


\ Few Jobbers Already in Market | 
Upward Movement Expected 
this Month 

A moderate amount of business was 
done on staple sweaters during the 
week just closed, despite the interfer- 
ence of New Year’s Day. An ad- 
vance guard of out of town jobbers | 
was in the market, and although they | 
confined principally — to | 
looking around, the amount of actual | 


themselves 


business placed was something of a 
surprise. 

The heavy influx of buyers from all 
sections of the country will start next | 
week and will reach its height during | 
the second week of the new vear It 
all sellers 
that heavy orders will be placed by 
the large number who 

like 


is confidently expected by 
have 
their normal 
initial requirements for a season, and 
sizable duplicate business should also 


not vet 


covered anything 


he received. | 
The trend toward higher prices has | 


not broadened 


much as yet, but it | 
seems to be inevitably written that 
prices are due for a general swing | 
upward before the end of the month. | 
It is just this anticipation which is 


probably holding back much business, 
jobbers fearing that with the develop 
ment of even 


fair orders from a few | 
more important quarters mills will im 
mediately announce advances 

It is fairly evident that the average | 
run of jobber has no real appreciation 
of the wool and situation, and | 
if he has apparently is operating 
upon the vague hope that prices will 
come down before the year has grown | 
very old. 





varn 


he 


In which, of course. he may be| 
right, but to the disinterested observer 

looks as if many jobbers will allow 
themselves to drift into a_ situation 
which will prove to be far 


ant for them. 


from pleas- 


ce 
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BRINTON BODY 
MACHINES 


Plain or Automatic 


ME 
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Built in all sizes up to 24 
inches. In all cuts up to 
14 needles per inch. 


aL 


= 
or 
— 


SES 


3 
= 


You owe it to yourself to 
investigate this machine. 


Samples, prices and par- 
ticulars on request. 


ESTES 


Foreign Agents 


Great Britain and 
the Continent 


Australia 


=> Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, 3. Hi tutler & Co., Sydney 
Lad england Melbourne 

ul South America 

in Santiago Scott Galeria Guemes, 3ueno Aires, Argentine 
coo Republi 

as China and Japan 

ri Elbrook, Inc., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China, 


tt 


— 
= 


til 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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Stripes like these 
made with 


—— “BANNER” 
Attachments 


For the Manufacturer who wishes to 





keep pace with the present demand, for 
striped hosiery, it is essential to be able 
to produce a wide variety of pattern 
effects. 


The plaited check pattern shown is pro- 
duced by the combination of the New 
Universal “BANNER” Striper, Horizon- 
tal and Vertical, Attachments and is 
only one of the many Stripe Combina- 
tions that are obtainable by their use. 


They are very flexible units and are 
easily applied to any regular “BAN- 
NER” machines that are out. 


Prove to your own satisfaction that 
these are worth while additions to your 
equipment. 





Arrange for 
an Interview 


ATLA yitt _ 
i Wa hae 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL STRIPED 
HALF-HOSE PRODUCT 


Main Office and Factory 
PAWTUCKET. RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK COLONTAL TRUST BLDG., 13th and Market Sts. 


Southern Office 
JAMES BLDG., CHATTANOOGA. TENN. 
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OBITUARY 


Merrick A. Marcy 


Merrick A. Marcy, one of the orig- 
inal incorporators and a director of 
the Central Woolen Co. at Stafford 
Springs, Conn., died last week at the 
home of his sister at Southbridge, 
Mass., which town claimed him as one 
of its oldest and most widely known 
citizens. Burial was at Union Center, 
Conn., in which town he maintained 
his legal residence and passed much 
of his life there. He was long 
prominent in the central New Eng- 
land woolen industry. He was born 
at Union Aug. 29, 1843. Mr. Marcy 
was a representative in the State Leg- 
islature for four terms, his first elec- 
tion being when only aged 21 years. 
During 1873-4 he was a State Senator. 


Henry Leonard Martin 


Henry Leonard Martin, traveling 
representative for the American 
Thread Co., died Dec. 24 at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Mr. Martin’s home 
was at Malden, Mass., where he be- 
came seriously ill a short time ago, 
necessitating his removal to a hospi- 
tal in Cambridge. 

For more than 40 years Mr. Mar- 
tin has been connected with the Amer- 
ican Thread Co. He was the son of 
H. L. Martin, a well known merchant 
of Malden. 

Mr. Martin was 59 years of age and 
is survived by his widow and two 
sons. 


Charles V. Roberts 


Charles V. Roberts, banker and 
manufacturer, died Dec. 17, at his 
home in Philadelphia. He was presi- 
dent of the Roberts Filter Mfg. Co., 
president and director of the Wood- 
land Avenue State Bank and_ vice- 
president and director of the Darby 
Sank. He was a member of the 
Manufacturers’ Club, the Engineers’ 


Club of New York, and the Fort- 
nightly and Old Colony Clubs. He 


was 65 years old, and is survived by 
his sons, James W. and Howard F. 
Roberts, and four daughters. 


Frank E. King 
lfrank E. King, 
ity textile 

Suffield, 


retired New York 
manufacturer, died in 
Conn., the morning 
Dec. 27 of cerebral hemorrhage. 
vas 67 years old. Mr. King, who re- 
tired from business recently, had 
maintained a_ residence for many 
vears in Suffield, which he regarded 
is his home. He lived at 320 Maple 
ton Avenue. He was born in North 
\dams on Oct. 2, 1857, the son of W. 
Haskell King and 


King. 


ot 


He 


on 


Amanda Chapel 


Mr. King was connected with the 
\merican Woolen Co. of New York 
nd later with the Dunmore Worsted 
‘0. of New York. He _ served as 
treasurer of the Dunmore company. 
n Suffield, he had been engaged in 
tobacco growing, with his two sons. 
Mr. King leaves one daughter, Miss 
Isie M. King of Santa Cruz. Cal.; 
two sons, Alfred C. King of Newark 
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and Franklin W. King of this town; 
a brother, William L. King of Whit 
tier, Cal., and a sister, Mrs. Jennie K. 
Chamberlain of Brooklyn. 
several grandchildren. 


There are 





Dudley R. Kennedy 


D. R. Kennedy, assistant to the 
president of Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Troy, N. Y., died Dec. 19 at his home 
in that city from heart disease. He was 
born in Youngstown, Ohio, in 1886. 
He organized the D. R. Kennedy In- 
dustrial Relations Corp., but since 
1920 had been employed by the Cluett, 
Peabody Co. For the last three years 
he was in charge of the study group 
for superintendents the Cluett, 
Peabody Co. He was a member of 
the Society of Industrial Engineers. 


of 





George A, [rons 


George A. Irons, Sr., well known as 
an overseer of weaving died Satur- 
day, Dec. 20, at the residence of his 
son, George A. Irons Jr., 22 Lancas- 


ter St., Worcester, Mass. Born in 
Putnam, Conn., 52 vears ago, ine en 
tered the mill at an early age, and 


worked up through various capacities 
to overseer of dressing, and weaving. 
He is survied by his widow, two sons 
and one daughter, also four brothers 
who are all boss weavers. 
at East Thompson, Conn. 


Burial was 


Benjamin Ward 
Ward, aged 


died recently in Toronto, Canada. 


Benjamin gO years, 
He 
was one of the pioneer woolen manu- 
facturers of Canada, having built a 
woolen mill at Alton, Ont., which is 
still in operation. He retired 
business about 30 vears ago. 


trom 


George H. Taylor 


George H. Taylor, aged 80, until 


his retirement fifteen years ago a 
salesman for the Hammond-Knowl- 
ton Silk Co., Putnam, Conn., died 
last week. He traveled through New 
England and the Middle Atlantic 


states and was widely known. 


Upholds Substitution of Wagon 
for Transit Cotton 

Montcomery, Ata.—The Alabama 
Public Commission in a 
decision just handed down in the case 
involving rules and regulations relat 
ing to the concentration, warehousing 
and reshipment of cotton, found the 
substitution of non-transit or wagon 
cotton for transit cotton at concentra- 
tion points to be just and reasonable 
for application of Alabama intrastate 
traffic and ordered that this be allowed 
by carriers. 
missioners 


Service 


In its decision the com 
referred to the fact that 
the carriers operating in the great cot 
ton producing territory west of the 
\labama-Mississippi state line have 
maintained a rule of this kind for a 
number of vears. 

Some of these carriers while volun- 
tarily maintaining the rule of sub- 
sitution of wagon cotton for transit 
cotton in other states, opposed its 
application in Alabama. 
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Hosiery 
#3 Cone 1014 x 3% 


Underwear and 


Outergarments #ACone 814 x 3% 
#10Cone 814 x 4% 
Neckties 





#11 Cone 1014 x 414 


Bathing Suits #12 Cone 121% x 4% 


Yarn Wound Package by 
2-B Winder 
150 D.—20 oz. 

150 D. & 3 Thd. Comb.—16 oz 
Patented Feb. 6, 1917. 


OUR LATEST 
2-B WINDER, 


with the Mechanical Builder, the 
Fasy-Starting Non-Lift Spindle 
Patented, the Foolproof Knot and 
Slub Catcher and need only one 
to each spindle, the sensitive 
Guide for Tender or any other 
yarn, and our New Traverse-all 
combined winds 4 |-2 lbs. per 
spindle of 150 Denier Art. Silk 
and counts for saving of spindle 
installation and saves press-offs. 


the 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


Established 1865 
American St., below Lehigh Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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——* HE underthings of Du Pont 
Super-Extra Fibersilk appeal to 
women. 

Their reasonable price places them 
within the reach of all. 

Light as gossamer, with a full rich feel, 
they caress the body with softest touch. 
They slip through the fingers like 
quicksilver, and hold their charm 
through many washings. 


DU PONT FIBERSILK CO, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 
132 Madison Avenue, New York City 
31 North 6th Street, Reading, Pa. 


The Perfect Winding Skein of Old Hickory, Davidson County, Tenn. 
Du Pont Fibersilk — insured : 
by Perfect Diamond Reeling Canadian Agents: 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS 
4 BH 





64 Wellington St., W., Toronto 
© 
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Broadsilks Quieter 
Due to Holidays 


Fair Sales Reported on Certain 
Qualities but Market Gen- 
erally Quieter 
broadsilk market 
last week was not on par with recent 
weeks but manufacturers are of the 
opinion that this condition is a tem- 
porary one and due solely to the 


Activity in the 


holidays and the approach of the’ 


year-end inventory period. Salesmen 
mn the floor of most houses were 
content to rest on their laurels and 
the holiday spirit was in evidence in 
most establishments. 

In certain qualities a fair amount 
of activity was reported, with buyers 
interested not only for spot quanti- 
ties but for futures. Some even 
went so far as to say that futures 
last week were selling better than spot 
merchandise. 

Few retail buyers were around the 
market last week. These buyers are 
expected in town early in January 
and large business from this source 
is counted upon. Retailers have al- 
ready in many cases placed sizable 
advance orders for January, February 
and March deliveries in the novelty 
materials and prints. 


Much oi this business was placed 
late in November and their foresight 
has been rewarded in that prices at 
present are 10 to I5c a yard higher 
now. Moreover, sellers are firm at 
the advances. Inside prices and con- 
cessions are more or less a thing of 
the past now and the buyer who 
places quantity business counts him- 
self lucky to shade a nickel off the 
quotation. Considerable buying re- 
mains to be done, however, on the 
part of stores in the. staple crepes 
which they neglected on last visits. 

A surprisingly good movement of 
taffetas is reported by some sellers. 
This quality as a rule comes to life 
in January but interest seems to have 
developed somewhat earlier this year. 
The higher grade material is de- 
manded by some of the dress houses 
for use in party frocks but a surpris- 
ingly large volume of the cheaper 
qualities is also moving. 

The latter is now being made up 
to contain a considerable percentage 
of artificial silk. It can be offered 
at wholesale under $1.00 a yard and is 
very difficult to distinguish from 
more expensive grades. It fits in well 
for draperies and house decoration 
where handling is at a minimum. 


Crepes continue to move in an en- 
couraging manner with the interest 
switching steadily to the satin types. 
Satin crepe in a $1.85 and a $2.25 
quality is reported as active by one 
manufacturer who has changed all 
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K GOODS MARKETS 


SILK SITUATION AT A GLANCE 


PRODUCTION: 
DEMAND: 
STOCKS: 


Unchanged 
Less active 
Not over large in view of active sea- 


son just ahead 


RAW SILK: 
SENTIMENT: 


Stocks unchanged; 
Look for active selling season start- 


Prices higher 


ing in January 


ACTIVE SILK STOCKS ON NEW 


YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


(Week ending Deeember 29th) 


1924 

High Low 
35% 25% 
333g 16% 
arly 18 
33% 15% 


Stock 


Van Raalte 





his looms over to this kind of mer- 
chandise. Ribbed materials with satin 
stripes are wanted in preference to 
plain failles and light weight benga 
lines. Double faced satin was wanted 
by some buyers. Flat crepe continues 
to move very well and manufacturers 
state that they have booked their en- 
tire production on this number for 
several months to come in 
number of instances. 


quite a 


High shades continue to be wanted 
but there is developing a better de 
mand for the blacks and navys. Cut 
ters are understood to be more in 
terested in the staple colors for latet 
deliveries than in the brighter shades. 
and several sellers commented on the 
possibility of navy coming back after 
several seasons of black. 


Record Indian Cotton Crop 

The first forecast of cotton produc 
tion in India is 5,069,000 bales of 478 
lbs., which is an increase of 822,000 
bales over the final estimate of the 
crop of last year, according to a cable 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture from the Department of 


Statistics of India. This forecast 1s 


based on reports received up to Dec. 


Century Ribbon Mills 
Julius Kayser & Co. 
H. R. Mallinson & Co. 


Sales Low Last 

goo 
4,200 28 

21,300 34% 


100 2114 


High 
3042 30 30 


2614 


31% 
214 


274 
33% 
214 


1 and covers the entire cotton 
of India. Should this 


area 


} 


forecast be 


borne out, India will harvest the 
largest crop in the last 30 years. The 
area in cotton according to the third 
estimate amounts to 24,707,000 acres, 
an increase of 13% over the estimate 
as of about the same date last year 
In the last 12 vears the area reported 
in the third estimate has averaged 
about 95% of the final acreage of the 
country. On this basis the final esti 


mate might be expected to reach 


approximately 26,000,000 acres 


Latvian Textile Industry 


Two cotton spinning and three 
weaving mills are now operating in 
Latvia. The largest has 18,000 spin 
dles, and expects to increase this num- 
ber shortly, and also add new ma- 
\cting Commercial Attache 


advises the Department 


chinery, 
Maver, Riga, 
of Commerce. The company plans to 
manufacture all kinds of cotton tex 
tiles and to undertake bleaching and 


dyeing operations It 


1] 
) 


hopes to be 
able to compete with foreign products 


in quality as well as price. 






| Best No. 1 Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 

Cost C. I. F. New York 
Stocks Yokohama Dec. 20 
















ket. 





| grades. 





SUMMARY OF 


The action of the market in Yokohama over the past week 
again points to a very strong situation in that quarter. 
| reported only small transactions each day but in spite of the 
light buying prices have shown unusual strength. For the 
full week transactions amounted to approximately 3,500 bales 
| in the open market with closing prices 40 to 60 Yen higher. 
Final quotations of 2,190 Yen for XXA and 2,090 Yen for Best 
No. 1 represent the highest levels of the season and incidentally 
put Yen prices about where they were a year ago. 
exchange at this time, 39 as against 49 a year ago, accounts for 
the lower prices now available to users in the New York mar- 
The lower grades showed relatively the greater strength 
last week, advancing 60 Yen as against 40 Yen for the high 
Exporters’ interest has apparently shifted to them be- 
cause of the greater spread at present. 








SILK CABLES 





2.090 Yen 


39.00 
$6.46 
27,100 bales 


Cables 


The lower 





Year End Finds 


Ribbons Doing Well 


Business Better than Manufacturers 
Hoped For at This Time of Year 
Higher Prices Foreseen 

With the holiday spirit in the air, 
It was generally expected the weeks 
around the year end would tind the 
ribbon market rather quiet From 
reliable sources, however, comes the 
testimony that conditions are far bet- 


ter than manufacturers hoped for 


Users are operating actively at the 
moment apparently in the beliet that 
the turn of the year is more likely to 
sees lightly higher prices than lower. 
ft 38 possible that the 
strength in raw. silk 
many 


renewed 
has brought in 
buyers who otherwise would 
have held off until early in January 

The cutting up trade is understood 
to be sampling actively at the present 
with their interest ranging from the 
wider moires and ombres to the nar 
rower types in 
numbers. 


novelties and edged 
Picots in a range of colors 
are believed to be coming through in 
good fashion for the spring. One or 
two sellers reported some fairly large 
booked tor delivery. 
Millinery buyers are showing interest 


orders spring 
likewise with substantial business al 
ready booked for January, February 
deliveries. Their preference has been 
for the ribbed materials and the wider 
satins 


Raw Silk Higher 


Strong Situation Abroad Prevails 
Over Light Buying 

The strong situation in the primary 

markets rather 

light buying here and a good sized 


prevailed over the 


stock in warehouses Prices 


were 
trom 15 to 20 


cents a pound in response to the fur 


advanced generally 
ther rise in Yokohama and importers 
ind dealers were firm at the 
There is the belief that 
he present lull is due merely to the 


very 
new levels 


holiday period and that buying will 
open up with a rush after the market 
Manu- 
facturers do not seem to be covered 


opens again in) Yokohama. 


lor any great period ahead save in 
a few instances and sellers feel that 
an improved tone to the piece goods 
in January will bring in large buy- 
ing. Despite the rapid advance in 
the past two weeks,  underselling 
seems to be almost non-existent. 
Prices are as follows: 


8 months ba 


pan Filature, Graid Double Extra 13/15 $7 00 
Japan Filature, Double Extra A 13/15 6 85 
Japan Filature, Double Extra B 13/15 6 75 

pan Filature, Extra Best 13/16 6 65 
Jepan Filature, Extra 13/15 6 5 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X 13/15 6 45 
Canton Filature, New Style 14/16 5 90 
Canton Filature, New Style ‘ 20/22 5 60 
Stanghai Steam Filature, ‘‘Anchor’’ grade 

(nominal) .. 790 


Tsatlee Rereel Blue Dragon and Flying 
Hora” 4... . ind tee narka $4 0 tna ee ee aaaar 6 70 
Tussah Filature, eight cocoon 
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CANVAS SHIPPING HAMPERS 





enue Embody qualities appreciated by the occasional mill that 


Flexible steel frame. 


Strong canvas body. transfers goods in process. 


Tough wood top. 
Renewable wood shoes. 


Whether by motor truck, express or freight, great dur- 
ability, protection to contents, smoothness and lightness 


are desirable. 


All are found in the Lane shipping hamper. 


Write for Catalog No. 90. 


W. T. LANE &}BROS. Mfrs. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


ae LANE | 
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The stop motion for knitters 
of light silk and art silk— 


If you knit the lighter grades of silk or art silk 
the Crawford E. O. Type Stop Motion is of in- 
terest to you. It deserves consideration because 
it is peculiarly adapted to your needs. 


Here is a stop motion that performs all the well 
known functions of the regular Crawford type. 
More than that however, it checks the machine 
when the yarn breaks out at the carrier. This 
added protection means a lot to any knitter but 
to the knitter of such delicate yarns as above men- 
tioned, itis a boon. Rundowns and quarters off 
are largely prevented. ‘There is a material drop- 
ping off in waste. 


You'll want the full details regarding the E. O. 
Let us tell you about it. 


THE CRAWFORD MEG. CO. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


ANNiston, Arta. The Lanier Mig. 
Co., with a capital stock of $50,000, 
all paid in, has been organized here to 
manufacture mop yarn and mops. One 
half of the stock is taken by citizens 
of Anniston and the other half by J. 
A. Meinhardt, prominent yarn manu- 
facturer of Chicago. This concern 
will occupy the old Hale Mig. Co.’s 
plant. The following are the incorpo- 
rators: J. A. Meinhardt, Chicago, III.; 
C. N. Lanier, Talladega, Ala.; B. W. 
Pruet, Anniston; W. H. Weatherly, 
Anniston. J. A. Meinhardt is president 


and C. N. Lanier manager. Operations 
will commence within a few weeks, it 


is announced. 


LoweLL, Mass. The Boott Mills are 
installing additional humidifying equip- 
ment, contract for same having been 
awarded to the Rhode Island Humidify- 
ing & Ventilating Co., Boston, Mass. 


*HicH Suoars, N. ©. The addition 
to the High Shoals Mills of the Man- 


ED, is 


ville-Jenckes practically com- 
pleted. Some of the looms from the 
old part of the mill are being moved 
into the new building. About nine new 
homes for operatives have been com- 


Sirrine & Co., Greenville 
are the engineers in 


pleted. J. FE. 
S. 6 charge. 

RockKINGHAM, N. C. Leak Mig. Co., 
will install the Cocker equipment for 
dyeing warps indigo, built by Cocker 
Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. 
€. The equipment will handle 16 
warps which will be given four indigo 
immersions and oxidizations in addition 
to being boiled and washed, 
dried and coiled ready the long 
chain beamers, all in continuous 
process. 


cor led, 
for 
one 


*SuHetsy, N. C. The addition to the 
Shelby Cotton Mills is fast nearing com- 
pletion \ir conditioning equipment, 
with regulation, both the old 
new structures, will be installed by 
Co., Charlotte, N. C 


and 
the 


for 
Parks-Cramer 


*SPINDALE, N. C. 
which 


The Spencer Mills, 
recently started construction of 
i new weave shed, have awarded con- 
tract to the Parks-Cramer Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., for air-conditioning equip- 
ment, including regulation. 


*VatpesE, N. C. The Waldensian 
Weavers, Inc., recently organized, plan 
to install Crompton & Knowles box 
looms and Draper automatic looms in 
the former plant of the Waldensian 
Swiss Embroidery Co., and to start 
the manufacture of artificial silk and 
otton drapery fabrics in March. Initial 
equipment will consist of 80 looms, but 
it is planned to eventually operate be- 
tween 300 and 400 looms. R. T. Clay- 
vell is president; B. S. Gaither, vice 
resident, and Francis Garrou, secre- 
tary and treasurer. D. O. Wylie, for- 
merly connected with the Scranton (Pa.) 
Lace Co., will be superintendent of the 
plant. The A. W. Baylis Co., New York, 
vill be selling agents. 





* Indicates previous mention of project 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Craitex Mills, 
Inc., Kensington Ave. & E. Venango St., 
upholstery fabrics and drapery materials, 
are having plans drawn for the erection 
weave shed. Amos W. Barnes, 
Perry Building, is the architect in charge. 


LANCASTER, Pa. The John 
(Conestego Steam Mills) have in 
stalled a complete equipment of Barber 
Colman automatic 
beam-warpers, 


of a 


Farnum 
LO 


spoolers, high-speed 
high-speed ball-warpers, 
and twister creels to handle thei: 
and ply yarns. 


single 


Pawtucket, R. I. The Moore Fabric 
Co., has been granted a permit to build 
a storage addition 20 x 40 ft. J. F. Salis 
bury has the contract. 


Woonsocket, R. I. The Manchester 
(o., manutacturers of plain and fancy 
cotton and worsted goods, has recently 
installed 36, 64-inch looms 


‘louNson City, TENN. The Gloria 
Textile Corp., whose plant here will 
soon start operating has awarded the 


contract for electrical work to Michael 
X Bivens, Gastonia, _ Lockwood 
(greene & Co., are the ¢ ngineers 


*FKorr Worth, Tex. The Worth Mills, 
the new tire fabric mill here, has started 
operations with a force ot 50 operatives 


which will be greatly increased within 
a short time. The main building oj 
this plant is three stories high, 318 x 
145 ft. and is equipped with 22,000 


spindles and auxiliary machinery, part 


of which was formerly operating in the 


Fairhaven Mills No. 3. in New Bedford, 
Mass. 
*MeExIA, TEx. The Mexia Textil 


Mills plan to begin the installation of 
equipment in their new plant in January. 
\ housing development is being rushed 
to completion. Robert & Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., are the engineers 
Fact and Gossip 

CourTLAND, ALA The Commercial 
Club of Courtland is conducting an ex 
tensive campaign for new industries and 
is particularly getting 
touch with capital interested in the pos 
sible establishment of new textile plants 
at this place. Power for the 
of such plants is available 


desirous of 


operat yn 


WILLIMANTIC, Conn. The Willimantic 
Mills of the American Thread Co. have 
returned to a four-day week schedule 


METHUEN, Mass. The Methuen Co., 
following the policy of other Massachus 


etts has resumed a 


concerns, full time 

schedule following a 10% reduction in 
wages. 

West WarrREN, Mass Business in 


the Warren Cotton Mills of the Thorn 
dike Co. is reported as greatly improved 


All employes of the mills returned to 
work on Dec. 26 after the Christmas 
holiday. 


Nasuua, N. H. The Nashua Mfg 
Co. has increased operations at its local 
mills to a five-day week basis, effective 


Dec. 


29, replacing a four-day week 
schedule, in effect for some time. The 
company recently reduced wages about 
10%. 

Forest City, N. C. The Florence 


Mills will resume full time night work 











EFFICIENT LOOPING 


can be accomplished only 
with 


PARAMOUNT 
LOOPER ATTACHMENTS 


Paramount Chain Cutter and Stmpper 





YOU CAN— 


Bell 


\ttachment 


Increase Production 

Reduce Seconds 

Save Looping Thread 
and 

Simplify the Entire 


Looping Operation 


These ATTACHMENTS furnished for 
all makes of machines and installed on 
either a Sale or Rental basis. 


If further 
demonstration write us. 


you desire particulars 


‘ i 


Foot-Stop Motion 
Adjustable Arm 


and 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH 
ALL PARAMOUNT PRODUCTS. 


Manufactured by the makers of the well- 
known “ PARAMOUNT FORMS.” 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY Co. 


Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets Chicago, IIl. 
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Bis T for the 


manufacture of 
— pro- ladies high-grade, 
full-fashioned, 


silk hosiery. 








duction on a per 
section basis than 
any other machine 


on the market. 


| Cfuis is the ma- 
chine that is used TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
by 90% ofall man- | READING, PENNA. 

| ufacturers of full- 
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‘ Mull News—Continued 


Jan. 5, according to announcement 
ide by Superintendent N. H. Welch. 


Kinston, N. C. The Eastern Carolina 
1amber of Commerce is conducting a 
mpaign to secure new industries for 
it section of the state. Among the 
dustries that are operating very suc- 
sstully there, and more of which are 
esired are cotton and knitting mills, and 
ttractive inducements are being offered 
such enterprises. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The John B. 
Stetson Co. distributed Christmas gifts 
valued at $530,000, to its employes on 


Dec. 24. 


*ABBEVILLE, S. C. Leading business 
men of this city are working out plans 
to raise capital for a cotton mill to con- 
tain about -30,000 spindles. The com- 
mittee to canvass for stock subscriptions 
consists of W. P. Greene, J. S. Stark 
ind Dr. C. H. McMurray. Press reports 
say that prospects are excellent for se 
curing $1,500,000 in stock subscriptions 

ForK SuHoars, S. -( The Virginia 
Mig. Co. will start night and day opera- 
tions about Jan. 15. 

‘Rock Hitt, S. C. The Aragon-Bald- 
win Cotton Mills, whose organization 
was recently noted, have been granted 
a charter of incorporation. 


WOOL 








New Construction and Additions 

LAWRENCE, Mass. The Arlington 
Mills are installing humidifiers made by 
the Rhode Island Humidifving & Venti- 
lating Co., Boston, Mass 


\Voonsocket, R. I. It is reported that 
the Belmont Woolen Yarn Mills plan 

build a 100 x 60 ft. addition to their 
plant. to house new. spinning frames 
and winders 


Woonsocket, R. I. Work has been 
started on an office and garage building 

cost $7,500 for the Masurel Worsted 
Mills on Singleton St. It will be of 
brick and steel construction, two stories 
high, 28 x 40 ft. Walter F. Fontaine is 
the architect and Frederick Pelletier the 
general contractor 


Fact and Gossip 


New Boston, Conn. The No. 3 mill 
t] 


he Fabyan Woolen Co. is shut down 
account of a fire on Dec. 24 which 


aused damage estimated at between 
$35,000 and $40,000. The fire started in 
he boiler room and spread through the 


arding department to the roof’ before 

t was extinguished. Three carding ma 

hines were destroyed. The sprinkler 

system caused most of the loss. More 

than 100 employes were thrown out of 
rk for several weeks. 


LAWRENCE, Mass During October 
the American Woolen Co. disbursed the 
sum of $25,650 for death insurance of 
employes and $21,782.31 for accident and 
health insurance. Since 1919 the com- 
pany has disbursed the sum of $3,360,- 
312.85 of which the sum of $2,047,780.54 
was for accident and health insurance. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. The Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc., have recently added 
help in some departments. 





* Indicates previous mention of project 


GLADWYNE, Pa. The plant tormerly 
operated under the name of Booth & 
Bro., Inc., is now known as Thos. I 
Barker's Sons Co., W. A. L. Barker 
having purchased the property and stock 
owned by Wm. Booth. \W. A. L. Barker 
is president; Thos. E. Barker, treasurer, 
and Aubrey W. Barker, secretary of the 
new company. 


CENTREDALE, R. 1. The Stillwater 
Branch of the Centredale \WWorsted Mills 
has started operating on a_ three-day 
week schedule. 





New Construction and Additions 


*SHELBURNE Fatis, Mass. The 
Ashoyton Knitting Co. which recently 
lost its machinery and stock by fire, has 
rented a building and will resume op- 
erations as soon as new machinery can 
be installed. 


*Watrertown. N. Y. The Shaugh- 
nessy Knitting Co. has completed its 
two-story and basement addition to be 
used for office and shipping purposes. 
The company’s business during 1924 
showed an increase of 100% over the 
preceding year. 


Woonsocker, R. 1. The Rhode Island 
Knitting Co. has awarded contract to 
Frederick Pelletier of this city, for the 
construction of a two-story, 32 x 60-it. 
mill, to cost about $25,000, Oscar H. 
Drouin, Woonsocket, is the architect 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. The Smith Ho- 
siery Mills will build a three-story, 50 x 
270 ft. conerete extension and _ install 
therein about $75,000 worth of ma 
chinery. 


Fact and Gossip 

HartForp, Conn. The Hartford Silk 
Hosiery Co., has filed notice of disso 
lution under state laws. 


PItTsFIELD, Mass The mill on 
Deming St., formerly occupied by the 
Onota Knitting Mills, Inc., and later by 
Clarknit Mills, Inc., has been sold by the 
Berkshire Loan and Trust Co., to Dal 
Bros. Laundry, Inc., for about $18,000 
The mill dates well back into the early 
history of Pittsfield when it was known 
as the Van Sickler Mill 


Ware, Mass. The underwear depart 
ment of the Otis Co. which is working 
other week, will work 
the scheduled three days next week 
despite the fact that New Year's’ day 
falls on one of the days when work 
would ordinarily be in progress. The 
department will work Friday instead of 
Thursday. 


} , 
three davs every 


AmsterDAM, N. Y. The Van Brock 
lin & Stover Co. has completed im- 
provements to property about the plant 
which includes the laying of 1,500 ft. 
of cement sidewalk. 


Batiston, Spa., N. Y. The Ballston 
Knit Glove Co., Inc. has purchased prop 
erty adjoining the main plant with the 
intention of enlarging in the near future. 


3ROADALBIN, N. Y. The Broadalbin 
Knitting Co., Ltd. is maintaining full 
time operations in all departments 


Burrato, N. Y. The Mitchell & 
Frank Knitting Mills, Inc., have ar- 
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Home of Bundhar Wilton Carpets 


Manufacturing Plant of Hardwick & Magee Company New Dy 
House and Manufactory 


in background 


NOW 
is the lime to Build 


If bargain sales were possible in the 
building field they would be offered 
during the winter months. 


There is less demand on the time 
of the men engaged in this bus- 
iness — architects, engineers, and 
contractors. 


It is only natural that drawings 
and specifications receive the most 
careful attention. 

Furthermore, building material can 
be purchased at better 
Labor is available. 


prices. 


If you intend to build you can save 
money if you DO IT NOW. The 
Ballinger organization will guarantee 
that your buildirg, erected during 
the winter, will be every bit as good 
as if erected at any other time of 
the year. 


THE BALLINGER COMPANY 


Architects Engineers 
Appraisers 














100 East 42nd St. 
New York City, N. Y. 






Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SILENT CHAIN 
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RAMSEY CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 
1043 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 








Drives 





This RAMSEY SILENT 
CHAIN DRIVE replaced 
noisy gears on a large com- 
pressor. 


NOTE its smooth operation 
while running at FULL 
SPEED. 


THE REASON— The Ram- 


sey Compensating Joint. 


OUR TEXT BOOK “Power 
Transmission with Ramsey 
Silent Chain’’ will be mailed on 
request. 


Engineering and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Winders 








Silk, Art Silk, Mohair, Worsted, Wool and Cotton 


from 


Skeins, Cones or Tubes 


This machine is built with any number of spindles, 


on both sides; is equipped with an automatic builder 


(pat. pending), combined with a perfect tension, 


lubricating and positive knot-catching device. 


Spindle is operated by the knee, which leaves both 


hands of operator free to tie ends and thread guide. 


This machine is so constructed that it can be 


changed from a 14 oz. bobbin of silk to a 3 Ib. bob- 


bin in a few minutes. 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
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Mill News—Continued 


iged for an increase in capital from 


~/ 50,000 to $250,000. 


N. Y. The Senate Knit- 
Inc. has increased operations 
is now running at about capacity. 


“-HATHAM, 
g Co., 
and 


CouHoges, N. Y. The Bennett Tex- 
ie Co. is again operating its plant on 
ill time schedules. 


New York, N. Y. The Piping Rock 
Knitting Mills, Inc. have been organized 
Stanley Winston, Morton Solomon 
ind B. H. Rose, to manufacture knitted 
iterwear. Headquarters are located at 
2 W. 32d St. 


Bancor, Pa. The Bangor Hosiery 
has been incorporated under state 
with a capital of $200,000, to 
perate a local knitting mill. Kay S. 
l)avey, Bangor, has been elected treas- 
rer and representative. 


laws 


SILK 


Fact and Gossip 

PATERSON, N. J The ‘Trumansburg 
Textile Corp., 152 Market St., has been 
chartered with a capital of $100,000, and 
registered office at address noted, to 
perate a local silk mill. The incorpora- 
tors are Louis and Frank Stave, and 
llarry Hochberg 


Fonpba, N. Y. 
maintaining 
ant here. 


Henry Underwood is 


capacity operations in his 


BERWICK, Pa 
lavigne Co., 


mills, 


about 


The Jouvaud & 
Inc. is running its local 
at capacity, giving employment to 
250 operatives 


The Washington Silk 
of broad and tie 
double shift immedi- 


BERWICK, Pa. 
©. manufacturers 
will start a 


ilks, 


itely. 





DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. The _ Dixie 
Mercerizing Co. plans for early erection 
f a new unit, to cost about $130,000. 








Fact and Gossip 

‘FISKDALE, Mass 
liabilities and = assets the Fiskdale 
sae Co., adjudicated bankrupt on 
Nov. 26, filed in the U. S. District Court, 
Boston, discloses debts of $153,255 and 
assets of $150,135. The only secured 
laim is that held by the Worcester 
Mass.) Bank & Trust Co., for $41,499. 
\mong the large creditors are Walter E. 
Schuster, treasurer of the Schuster 
\oolen Co. and the Hayward Woolen 
.. both of East Douglas. Mass., $15,- 
), on a note; Southbridge (Mass.) 
Printing Co., $10,000, note: E. L. Mirick, 
New York, $7,000, taxes, 
810.634. 


The 


ot 


schedule of 


note; town 


ADAMS. Mass 
ired employes the 
Works division of 
Textile Corp. have 
innual bonus of 4% 
The totai is about 
g-term employe 
lent of about 91% 


NORTH hun 


Seven 
Windsor Print 
the Consolidated 
received the semi 
% of their 
$20,000, and 
received the 


days’ pay. 


o1 


wages. 
each 
equiva 


Indicates previous mention of project 


Brooktyn, N. Y. The Superior 
Piece Dye Works, Inc., have arranged | 
for an increase in capital from $100,000 | 
to $275,000. 


PATERSON, 
ing Co. 
capital 


N. J. The Regent Dye-| 
has been incorporated with a| 
of $50,000 to operate a local | 
plant. Anthony Tumminello, 65 Butler 
St., Paterson, one of the incorporators | 
of the company, has been appointed rep- 
resentative. The other incorporators 
are Modestino Tumminello and Joseph 
Schneilin. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. The 
ing & Finishing Co., recently 
with a capital of $40,000, 
arranging for the operation of a local 
nlant. The company is es by 
ireco & Strizver, 38 Park Row, 
York, attorneys. The Ree reap are 
J. Levy, W. Ciler and L. 


Ambrose Dye- 
formed | 


is said to be 


Bernstein. 


RIVERS, 
Ltd., 
on business of 
weaving, 


THREE 
cerizers, 


Que., CANADA. Mer-| 
organized here to carry | 
manufacturing, spinning, | 
bleaching, finishing, merceriz 

ing, etc., and dealing in all kinds of yarns | 
and textiles, has been granted a Do- 
minion charter. Incorporators are: G. 
R. Drennan, F. G. Bush, H. W. Jackson, 
W. P. Creagh and H. E. Reid. The} 
company is capitalized at $150,000 






MISCELLANEOUS 


New Construction and Additions 


New Orweans, La.  Johns- Manville, 
Inc., New York, manufacturer of as 
bestos products, has leased the local 


plant of the American Cotton Oil Co., 
with main building totaling 50,000 sq. ft 
of tloor space, on five-acre site, and will 
remodel and equip for a new branch mill 
for asbestos goods production. It is 
purposed to provide employment for 
about 150 operatives. The plant will be 


ready for service early in April 
CHESTER, PA Oliver North has 
started operations at 14th and Crosby 


Sts., equipped with two pickers, two gar- 


netts and four sets of cards. Mr. North 
is also a dealer in woolen and worsted 
waste 
Fact and Gossip 

Waycross, Ga. With a_ view to} 


securing new industries for this city the 


Waycross City Commission has ap- 
pointed a committee to conduct an in- 
dustrial survey of the community, and | 


during 1925 a campaign is contemplated 
by Waycross business interests toward | 
interesting new plants in locating here. | 
One-half of the cost of the campaign wiil 
be covered by the city. 


| 
30stoN, Mass. Draper & Co. have | 
leased the six-story building at 215 A St., 


totalling 72,000 sq. ft. and will use the | 
entire structure for a wool storage and 
sorting works. 

*LAWRENCE, Mass. Mayor Walter ’ 


Rochefort has declared himself in favor | 
of the city’s purchase of land owned 


by the Pacific Mills at Hampshire and 


Canal Sts., as site for a new Industrial 
school. He believes the land should be 
bought early next vear but offers no 
hope for early erection of a school 


Trustees of the city’s present school on 
Comn.on St., where many of the 


younger 
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» These 70 Cleaning Specialists 
Can Help You to Improve 
Wet Finishing Results 


HE hundreds of wet finishing problems which these 
men encounter every month, have given them much 
valuable experience. Much has been done and can 

be done to improve results. 


In working with practical mill men, these Oakite Service 
Men have successfully developed applications of detergents 
that improve the quality of the goods wet finished — 
whether cotton, silk, art silk or wool. Where a softer, finer, 
richer appearance has been desirable, this has been 
achieved. Many dye troubles that have been a source of 
worry, have been overcome. Tendering, crocking, stain- 
ing and many other problems have been cured. 


Improved wet finishing results come largely from the de- 
tergents that are used—— and the manner of using them. 
The detergents’in wet finishing must be rightly chosen and 
correctly applied. 


Fortunately Oakite, the emulsifying detergent, possesses 
peculiar properties and advantages that permit these im- 
provements to be accomplished. Mill men have often gone 
on record in saying that they would not think of returning 
to formulas that did not include Oakite. Also, it has been 
found in practice that Oakite makes for economy — wet 
finishing costs are reduced. 


In utilizing the aid of an Oakite Service Man, it is well 
to note that he represents an organization devoted entirely 
to the cleaning of goods in process of manufacture — and 
organization that is now celebrating its sixteenth birthday. 


Without the slightest obligation, you can have an Oakite 
Service Man discuss with you your wet finishing processes 
and work with you to bring about an improvement in the 
finished fabric. Just a postal card, telling us you are in- 
terested, will bring the nearest Oakite Service Man 
promptly. 


There are 70 Oakite Service Men, cleaning soecialists, located xt Allentown, Pa.. *Atlanta, Ga., 
Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, Camden, Canton, O., Charlotte, N. C., 
*Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Dallas, *Davenport, Dayton, *Denver, *Des Moines, 
*Detroit, Erie, Flint, Mich., Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford, *Indianapolis, *Kansas City, 
*Los Angeles, *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, New Haven, *New York, *Oak- 
land, Calif., Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Poughkeepsie, Providence, 
ing, Rochester, Rockford, Rock Island, *San Francisco, Schenectady, *Seattle, *St. 

Syracuse, Toledo, *Toronto, Utica, *Vancouver, B.  C., Waterloo, Ia., Williamsport, 
Worcester. 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


. Oakley Chemical Co. General Offices: 42 Thames St,.NewYork, N. ¥ 


OAKMITIUTE 


TRADEMARK ‘REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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PHILA-METAL DRYING FORM COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
Of the only adjustable steam heated metal form 


4550 Torresdale Ave. PHILADELPHIA, PA 















THIS FORM | J ~ THIS FORM 
Has Made Its | 








Has Given 
Own , : | Successful 
HISTORY ZINA ana aeeae Performance 
Among the ) and 
TRADE SL 
Satisfactory ; 
Write 4 new Service 












Consider this 
saving in labor 





cost ‘ 
One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 hand- 
brushers. This is the average economy you are able to effect 
in painting your mill ae its outside walls and the village 
Semen sith the DeVilbiss 1y-painting System 

Additional advantages are: a more thx ene and a coat- 
ing; a coating with the hic jing power of two brus hed c ; less 
scaffolding; no spattering and dripping of paint; less aan 
ence with mill operation. 

Let us 5 you more a sut this modern, lo st DeVilbiss w ay 
of paintin 

THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO. 236 Phillips Av TOLEDO, OHIO 


Genie clearer boards and spinning frame without stopping operation 


THE ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG. CO. 


65 Washi 50 Church Street | 
- Chic ge _— _ New York City 


| Vacuum Systems for Cleaning All Departments 





“De Vilbiss 


Spra y-painting Si ystem 
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Mill News—Continued 


employes of local mills are compelled 
to go to school under the law requiring 
schooling until the age of 16, charge 
that the building is inadequate and: un- 


fitted tor school purposes. 


SOUTHFIELD, MAss. 
Inc., have started the 
pipe stem cleaners in 
rawhide products for whips. These 
leaners differ somewhat from those that 
are now on the market 
can be cleaned an 


Turner & Cook, 
manufacture of 
addition to their 


inasmuch as they 
d used many times. 


*WHITINSVILLE, Mass. The 
Development Co., which was incor 
porated on Oct. 14 with $100,000 capi 
tal and 1250 shares of 
without par value by officials of the 
Whitin Machine Works, will take over 
the former Whitinsville Cotton Mills, 
owned by the Whitin “Machine Works, 
early in the new year. In the meantime 
experimental work to test certain tex 
tile fibres will be carried on. 


Worcester, Mass. Fire believed to 
have started by a spark ‘from a 
picker on a wool sorting machine, caused 
about $2,000 damage to the plant of the 
Manhattan Mattress Co., at 3 Winter St., 
m Dec. 27. Water from the sprinkler 
system did the most damage. 


ib ( 


common. stock 


been 


Hicgu Point, N. C. The plant of the 
Moffitt. Underwear Co. here was 
ously damaged by fire last week. 
The blaze broke out in the sewing room, 
and firemen kept it from spreading to 
other parts of the factory. The great- 
est damage was by water. Machines 
used in the manufacture of underwear 
were water-soaked, and it will be some 
time before operations are resumed in 
the sewing room where more than a 
score of women are employed. H. A. 
Moffitt, president of the company, stated 
that he had not made any thorough in- 
vestigation to determine the loss. He 
estimated roughly, however, that the loss 
would be between $30,000 and $40,000. 
covered by insurance. 


seri- 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The American 
Cotton Waste Co., Inc., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $10,000, to 
operate a local plant. A. L. Schawb, 
2334 N. Broad St., has been elected 
treasurer. 

Primos, Pa. The Morton Woolen 
Mills Co., woolen and worsted garnetted 


waste, is out of business. 


FRANKLIN, TENN. 
ing of the 


At a recent meet- 
Kiwanis Club, Thomas B. 
favorable report 
on the progress made toward the secur- 
ing of a new textile plant for Franklin, 
stating that the project now seemed 
almost assured. , 


NEENAH, Wis The name of the 
National Fibre Textile Co. has been 
changed to the Kimlark Rug Co. Harry 


Price is president and treasurer; C. B. 


Clark, secretary; W. H. Ryan, buyer, 
and E. C. Lowe, superintendent. 
MontTREAL, Que., CANADA.—Canadian 


Converters for the first seven months of 
the 1924 fiscal vear has been satisfac- 
tory and it is expected that the annual 
report will show net 
eee the same 


earnings at ap- 
vear 
ag This would seem to indicate that 
he net on the common will be about 
/ 


25% as against dividends requirements 
f 7%. 


level as a 


While business has been dull 
luring the past twelve months with the 
plant operating at between 60 to 70% 
f capacity, better inquiries for 
ire now being received. 


goods 
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Calendars and Souvenirs 

The Curtis & Marble 
Company of Worcester, 
out a serviceable and attractive office 


Machine 
Mass., put 
calendar done in browns, the feature 
of which is that each 
year 


month of the 
picture of some one 
textile 
this company. 


carries a 


of the many machines manu 
factured by 


\ particularly neat office pad is be 


ing sent out by the Saco Lowell Shops 
to their friends and clients. Each 
leaf ot the souvenir covers a single 
week with spaces left for daily 


memoranda. There is plenty of 


variety of color in this souvenir, June 


being done in yellow, 
green, August in 


black 


September in 
brown, Mar ch in 


and so on. 


The Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Phila 
delphia, are sending a large sized wall 
calendar to their friends done in 


black and red, each page carrying the 
picture of some important mill using 
the appliances of this company. The 
first page has a motto which runs in 
part as 
not know us, we venture the hope that 
the coming 


follows: “To those who do 
vear may draw us closer 
together and that they 
host of friends we 
these many years.” 


may join the 
have had with us 


The souvenir and calendar of the 
Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass., 
is similar to the one distributed last 
year, a neat small embossed picture 
of the Northrup loom surrounded by 
green leaves on a dark background. 
The daily calendar has space for jot 
tings. 

The daily wall calendar sent out 
by Perey A. Legge, worsted yarns, ot 
Boston and Philadelphia, 
with the one sent out over several 
vears by this firm. A whole 
is devoted to each day of 
day and date 1 
a room. 

The Whitin 
Whitinsville, 


an interesting 


is identical 


ps ige 
the month, 
veing seen clearly across 


W orks ot 
Mass., are sending out 

little 
what of the nature of a family 


Machine 
souvenir some 
album. 
The January page is adorned with a 
picture of the works, February carries 
a picture of John C. Whitin, the 
rganization, March, 


company, 


founder of the 
the past treasurers of the 
April, C. W. Lasell, 


Kent 


president and EF. 
Swift, treasurer; and so on 
through the months tailing off with 


the sales force and pictures of the 


shipping room and foundry. 
The office calendar put out by J. 
M. Prendergast & Company, cotton 


brokers of 87 Milk 


4 


goods and yarn 
Street, Boston, is rendered of particu- 
lar value to their 


iddition of a 


customers by the 
separate card suitable 
for filing, giving average 
prices ot 27 inch, 


print cloths. 


04 x 60, 7.60 


Harry textile machin 


Stephenson, 
ery and 


Street, 


ipliances of 146 
his Sine 
neat and effective office 


sends out to a very 


la Rn. 
calendar in 
blue and black, one page to a day, 
the date large enough to be s 


i considerable distanc: 
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INVESTIGATE 


the Economic Possibilities 


. 


of Burning 





A AcITE 


The burning of the small sizes 
of anthracite produces heat, 
power and steam in abundance 
—but no smoke. High heat- 
producing energy is obtainable 
with anthracite without loss in 
the various processing depart- 
ments by smoke. 


Equipment for burning barley, 
buckwheat and rice for gener- 
ating steam and providing heat, 
is now available. 


BUCKWHEAT 


BARLEY 





The 


Philadelphia and Reading 


es 
od 
i@ 
- 
Coal and Iron Company 5 
General Office ° 
id 

ao 

& 

a 


Reading Terminal 


Philadelphia 
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Notice the construction of the 
washer. The feather fits 
tightly into a slot in the head 
and barrel preventing the 
head from turning or coming 
loose. 


There are no threads on ten- 
non to strip; if the head 
breaks leaves good end for 
new heads. The head is three 
ply hardwood — guarantees 
strength and freedom from 
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A Practical Jack Spool 


The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 


warping, splitting and break- 
age. 


Long tapered stud fitted to 
tapered hole prevents gud- 
geon from wearing hole and 
becoming loose. 


Extra long oblong nut cannot 
be drawn into wood or b:>- 
come loose. 


Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
tight. 


Ilrite today for trial proposition. 


VERMONT SPOOL & Bossin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont 


Importer of 


Textile Machinery 


19-21-23 South Second Street, Philadelphia 


Boston Office: 246 Summer Street 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


HALL & STELLS, LTD., Keighley, /-ngland 
Drawing, Spinning and Twisting 


Bradford and French 


Systems 


TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & Co., | ceds, England 
Wool Combing Machinery 
KNOWLES & Co., Bradford, England 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Machinery 
GEORGE HODGSON, LTD., Bradtord, England 
Cloth Weaving Machinery 
Wo. SMITH & BROS., LTD., Heywood, Lngland 
Carpet and Plush Weaving Machinery 
STEPHEN COTTON & Co., Ltp., [eliast, Ireland 
lax, Hemp, Jute Machinery 


BRADFORD STEEL PIN MFG. Co., LTD., [}radiord, England 


Steel Pins for Circles, 


LONGCLOSE ENGINEERING Co., LTD., | ceds. 
yp and Yarn 


only ) 


Raw Stock, Te 
(lor United States 


Fallers, ete 


Kngland 
Dveing Machinery 


THEWLIS & Co., LTD., Hudderstield, England 
Successors to Thewlis, Sellers & Co.) 
Machinery for Finishing Pile Fabrics, Carpets, etc. 


Worsted Mill Supplies 


a i a ee ee ee 


EDWARD JEFFERSON 


~ 











January 3, 1925 


kor the New Year 
Proclaim these Resolutions: 


1. That the Spinning Room work 
shall be more than ever efficient: 


2. That the wound packages shall 
be better and handsomer than 
ever: 


3. That to assure these advar 
tages Sonoco “Yarnsaver’ cones 
shall continuously be used. 


Sonoco Products Company, Mfr., Hartsville, S. C. 
Cones, Parallel Tubes and Cloth Winding Cores 


Eastern Office, 410 Olympia Building, New Bedford, Mass. 
Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 








BLEACHED GOODS 


(Selling Points No. 48) 


DURABILITY = Re-orders 
Depends on tensile strength 


Tests will show that 
Solozone-bleached goods 
Are strongest and stay so. 


With a permanent white, 
Softness and elasticity 

You have a quartet 
That can’t be equalled. 


It costs no more. 


Bleaching advice free. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 
709 Sixth Ave., New York City 
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Large Print Cloth 
Sales Raise Prices 





Important Buyers Indicate Confi- 
dence in Values—Stronger 
Market Expected 
Somewhat unexpected activity in 
the shape of heavy buying of print 
cloths by important operators de- 
veloped late last week and early this 
week. Prices advanced Y%c follow- 
ing the placing of sizable business 
last Saturday, and early this week 
vood sized contracts were placed at 
the advance. Most of the business 
taken for. January-February- 
March, although some of it ran into 
April and May; many mills do not 
care to sell for the latter months at 

current prices. 

This burst of activity duplicates a 
similar situation a year ago, violating 
the old established precedent that the 
closing weeks of the year should be 
the dullest. While activity to date 
has been confined almost entirely to 
print cloths, and sheetings have not 
participated to any extent in the 
buying, it is generally felt that the 
entrance of large operators into the 
market in this way practically 
guarantees the healthy movement of 
merchandise of all classes during 
January which has been predicted. 

Persistent attempts to bear the 
vray goods market recently have been 
without success, and it is significant 
that some of the shrewdest byyers in- 
dicated their belief in the values pre- 
sented by quotations late last week. 
A moderate rise throughout the list 
of gray goods during the early part 
i the year is confidentially forecast 
hy most market students. 


Was 


The next few weeks should tell the 
story of what may be expected in 
finished goods during the first half of 
That there will be steady 1m- 
provement throughout this period 
seems hardly to be doubted, but resi- 


1925, 


lent buyers whose judgment is 
highly respected say that the extent 
4} this improvement will probably 
not be as great as some merchants 


inticipate. 

hese conservative gentry feel 
it the big improvement this year 
will not be experienced until the last 
half of the year, and they claim to 
nothing in the outlook for the 
first half which warrants some of the 
excessive optimism that has been ex- 
pressed. 


th 


see 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


eports from many sections of the 
‘ountry are practically unanimous in 
Stating that exceptionally large 
volume has been booked at the end- 
of-year clearance sales of large job- 
bins houses. 





Comparative ()uotations 


Spot Cotton, New York 
VYrint Cloths: 


27- in., 64x60, 7.60 yd 
3814-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75 yd. 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25 yd. 
Brown Sheetings: 
36-  in., 56x60, 4 yd 
36- in., 48x48, 3 yd 
37- in., 48x48, 4 yd 


Pajama Checks: 
36%-in., 72x80, 4.7 ke 
3614-in., 64x60, 5.75 yd..... 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd. 

Denims, 2.20s 

Tickings. 8 o0z.. 

Standard prints Seria 

Kastern stap!e ginghams, 27-in 
* Nominal. 


Dee. 31 Dec. 24 Jan. 2, 1924 
24.85ce. 24.00ce. 39. 40¢e. 
6%e. 634¢. Se. 
9c. 9Ke. 11-11 '4e. 
10%Xe. 104oc. 12%e. 
12c. 12c. 1334¢. 
lle. lle. 13 Vac 
1354-13%ec. 131%4-1334¢. l6e. 
103¢-10%e. 10%e. 12%-13e 
10%\e. 10%4¢. l4e. 
Me. 834¢. 11'M4e. 
13%e. we. 164-16%4e. 
19-19'e. 19-19'%Ke. *97 oe. 
244oc. 24l4e. 2814-30c. 
9c. 914¢. 1034¢. 
10'we. 10lée. *14.4e. 





Tee selling agent for several fine 
goods mills running on a wide variety 
of merchandise is responsible for the 
statement that his volume this year 
is the largest he has ever done. He 
is not committing himself on the 
question of profits, however. 

Artificial silk decorated goods seem 
certain to play a role of constantly 
increasing importance in the market. 
It is understood that artificial silk 
manufacturers are selling a larger 
‘ercentage of their product to cotton 
-oods mills every month, 


In this field draperies and_ bed- 
spreads continue to lead, while in 
some of the newer dress goods 


fabrics the amount of cotton used is 
practically negligible. 

It is understood that some of the 
'eading mills in the movelty field are 
experimenting with fabrics composed 
entirely of silk and artificial silk. 

The predictions of several months 
ago regarding the gradual return of 
ginghams to popular favor seem to 
have been well founded. From many 
sections of the country jobbers report 
considerably greater interest in these 
fabrics at prices based on the low 
quotations made by mills last fall. 


Converse & Co. have granted 
to Morvay & Schrank Co., Bridgeton, 
N. J., the exclusive right to use 
the Fruit of the Loom label on 
women’s undergarments and_ sleep- 
ing garments made by them. This 
arrangement became effective Jan. 1, 


Each garment will bear Morvay & 
Schrank’s Mor-Wear label, in addi- 
tion to the Fruit of the Loom label. 


Lancashire Paid to Learn 
Weaving 

BELFAST, IRELAND (Special Cor- 
respondence)—The_ English cotton 


trade, which normally finds employ 
ment for hundreds of thousands of 
men and women, is undergoing a 
transformation. It has passed through 
evil days since the great boom of a 
few years ago. Shares in the mills 
depreciated until they were given 
away, and lately parents have been 
reluctant to put their children to a 
life in the mill. 


The glamor of the “black coated 
job” has broken the ranks of the 
mill workers. Boys have entered 
offices, and with thousands of the 


looms standing idle the cotton trade 
not noticed that it was being 
deserted. 


aS 


Now, when brighter days seem to be 
‘awning, manufacturers find that they 
‘ave lost many of their operatives 
orever. The queues of unemployed 
veavers who used to line up outside 
the factory gates every morning have 


disappeared. 
Methods unheard of in the history 
of the trade are being adopted to 


meet the situation. Children leaving 
school are being paid by the firms to 
learn weaving, and old weavers are 
heing paid by the firms to teach them 














Manchester, Eng., Dec. 31 


America. 





MANCHESTER NEWS BY CABLE 


WORLD).—Market continues more active. 

| some distrust of the cotton advance being maintained, most 
operators do not believe in cheaper rates. 
well sold and stiff in quotations. 

India provides a large inquiry and steady buying. 
occasional sales noted for China. Persistent demand found for 
several minor outlets, including Near East, Java and South 

Full prices have to be paid for anything wanted. 
Index number for the week is 219. 





(Special Cable to TEXTILE | 
Though there is | 


Cloth makers are 


Only 


The management take a 
interest in the children. 

“| have dozens of boys and girls 
straight from school,” said a man who 
runs a large cotton mill, “and they 
take to the job extremely well. We 
encourage them to attend the munici- 
pal technical training, 
and there is no doubt the new genera- 
tion of weavers will be far better 
equipped than the old-timers.” 

Most modern mills have now their 
own welfare centres, and tennis courts 
and bowling greens are being laid out 
in increasing numbers each summer. 

“T’s nowt but a lot of pampering!” 
say many of the weavers of the last 
generation. But the English cotton 
trade will be the better for it. When 
the next boom comes there must be 
highly-skilled workers to welcome it. 
The trade is making good out of 
adversity. 


personal 


colleges for 


Discuss Fall River Situation 

Fatt River, Mass.—No less than 
three meetings relative to the depres- 
sion in the textile industry locally 
were held behind closed doors in this 
city on Monday, and although no au- 
thorized report given out on 
what was done at any of the meetings, 
attendants upon at least two of the 
meetings stated that no remedy had 
heen reached. 


was 


The first meeting was held early in 
the day at the mayor's office and only 
Mayor Talbot and the heads of the 
textile unions were present. The con- 
ference was of brief duration and was 
held that the mayor might secure an 

xpression of opinion from the labor 
men before the holding of the confer- 
ence which he had called for later in 
the day between himself, labor men 
ind representative business and imill 
men. 

The Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion held a general meeting at 2:30 
o'clock in the afternoon and though 
the meeting lasted nearly two hours 
President James F. 
its conclusion that no action 
kind had been taken. 

The mayor’s conference was held in 
the City Hall at 4 o’clock and that 
lasted close upon two hours. 
hat Thomas Burke, president of the 
\lerchants’ Association, acted as 
chairman of the meeting was all the 
report the meeting obtainable 
other than that the wage question was 
not discussed. 

rhe was the 
second one to be held within a week. 


said at 
of any 


Osborn 


also 


ot 


mayor's conference 


Puita., Pa.—An application for a 
charter of incorporation will be made 
on January 12, 1925, for a company to 
be called the Globe Textile Corporation 
which will manufacture textile fabrics. 
John I. Morton, Horace M. Cormich, 
Jr., and Reubin P. Klider are named in 
this application. 








of 
Yarns, Tops, Raw Stock 
and Piece Goods 


Our up - to-date plant means 
prompt service. The volume 
of our business means reason- 
able prices. 


ENTERPRISE DYE WORKS, INC. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 





Founded by Mark 
Hough in 1884 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


FACTORS 
Fifty Union Square 


New York 


Twenty Years OE RE ES Cloth Boards 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They Save Their ianté in a Preight Clean, LIGHT and Strong 
Made of Pas F - ere 
per and wood |. § 
Need no 3. 
covers BS 
Will not Soli en Fy CLOTH 
= |! BOARDS 


Ww. biacsivean. Schell @ Co. 


Commission Merchants 


Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street NEW YORK 
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The tube on which cloth is wound is a mere O 
detail in textile manufacture. Yet it is one 
of the hundred and one details which no aHiAhi | 
wide-awake mill manager neglects. {O 


We have developed a new process of manu- 
facture and offer you a tube, which from the 
standpoint of strength and price is, we 
believe, superior to any on the market today. 
We will gladly send you samples. It is 
worth your while to write for them NOW. 


TEXTILE TUBES, WINDING CORES, 
SHIPPING SPOOLS AND PAPER 
SPECIALTIES 


OO On 


INDUSTRIAL TUBE COMPANY 
Waltham, Mass. 





Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


| 

| 

| 

| 

254 Fourth Avenue | 

NEW YORK | 

Established over 8@ Years | 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission Merchants 


25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


23 Thomas Street 





~_ 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


a 
8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 


““ROYAL”’ PRESS PAPERS 


FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 











| 


SE 


| 
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Women’s Wear Hopes 
During Quiet Period 


Believe Cutters’ Carryover of Piece 
Goods Small, Though Quantity 

of Garments May Still Remain 

Inventory and holiday time in the 
women’s wear market has been, as 
was naturally expected, a quiet period 
so far as new business was con- 
cerned. Garment houses have been 
going through the last few months 
facing daily uncertainties, and con- 
tent to break even if by so doing 
they could avoid the possibility of a 
Retail trade did not move 
rapidly enough at the start of the sea- 
son to develop the volume of im- 
mediate business which might have 
been considered normal, and as a re- 
sult cutters had to fall back on the 
policy of quick turnovers to make 
their operations profitable. It is esti- 
mated therefore in the piece 
trade that the garment trade has in- 
ventoried a comparative small amount 
of fabrics in the piece, though they 
may have still on hand a fairly large 
quantity of garments. 

The buying of goods merely be- 
cause they appeared low in price has 


1OS5. 


goods 


een indulged in only rarely by cutters 
for the reason that style rather than 
price has been the selling point to 
the consumer except on the cheapest 
erchandise. It can safely be said 
herefore that buyers are not long on 
oods. The secondary market has in 
t elements of strength on which prim- 
ry sellers may build securely if they 
re willing to take things slowly. 

\ volume business may be done in 
he finer for wo- 
en’s wear during coming months ac- 


sorts of woolens 


ording to the present outlook as ex- 


iressed on the market. The best 


vorsteds, though leading the style 
rend in the high priced end of the 
field, are beyond the range for popu- 


The woolens in 
forms of coatings, flannels, 

may more easily be made at a 
ice, so that a cutter wishing to turn 
t a flannel dress at $5 or at $25 may 
still 
value in 


r priced Yor rds. 


irious 


give reasonable in- 
both cases. The 
irded effects are thought by some to 
the best form in the 
medium priced field, but opinion as to 
widspread use of such lines is far 

m unanimous on their success. In 


so and 
rinsic 


worsted’s 


itings soft spongy effects with 
ite or white grounds largely pre- 
dominant, are considered good in 


me circles for spring, and this style 
may influence the sport wear tendency 
‘or next fall. The more staple coat- 
for the next heavy weight season 

1 doubtless be of suede finish. 





\\omen’s Wear Trade Notes 
(he appeal of flannels is still strong 
in the women’s apparel field. Manu- 
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facturers are wondering whether this 
vogue is transient or whether a fairly 
extended period of ascendency for 
flannels lies ahead. 

The once staple serge and the more 
recently staple twills are still to be 
found but in only small volume com- 
pared with what once was. 

For dress use it has been the flannel 
which has taken the place of the 
worsted twill and the fact that a 
wide variety of flannel effects may be 
utilized gives the opportunity to the 
mill styler to keep the vogue alive 
if it shows any sign of lagging. 

The desire for something new is 
keen in the women’s wear field and 
is a factor in maintaining volume 
business. Sellers therefore cannot 
hope that the suitability of a certain 
fabric will hold in high in the popu- 
lar favor for more than a season. It 
must be changed or give way perhaps 
to something wholly new. 





Advises Canadian Mills to Buy 
Wool in Australia 


Toronto, ONT., CANADA.—_ 

Elliott, Commissioner of Australia, 
speaking at a luncheon in Toronto at 
tended by many representatives of 
textile firms exporting goods to Aus 
tralia advised that wool be purchased 
direct by Canadian mills at the 
tions in Australia that tops b 
purchased from makers there 
The figures must be very disappoint 
to him. In the fiscal year ended 
March 1924, the total importations ot 
raw wool into Canada from all coun 
tries were 19,375,924 lIbs., of which 
only the insignificant amount of 1, 
222,171 Ibs. was imported direct from 
\ustralia. For the same period 

698,480 Ibs. of 
ported from 


J. A. M 


auc 
and 
the 


Ing 


wool tops were 1m 
all countries, while only 
346,367 Ibs. were imported direct fron 
\ustralia. Wool and tops in Au 

tralia can only be purchased for cas! 

and must be purchased well in ad 
vance, and purchasing direct fron 
\ustralia cannot be done on a large 


scale it is said until such time as the 
+ 


wool users in Canada are protecte 


, 
trom their main competitors 


B. A. Market Firm 
Buenos Atres, ARGENTINA.—The 
wool market is quiet but firm with 
the American buyers showing little 
interest, according to cable from Com 


mercial Attache Edward F. Feely 


dated Dec. 13. 









Bradford, Eng., 


Dec. 31 
WORLD). 


tweeds for the spring trade. 


BRADFORD NEWS BY CABLE 
(Special 
Worsted manufacturers 
orders than for some time and there has been fair demand for 
The “Weekly Wool Chart’’ index 

number shows the group average for December as 229, com- 
| pared with 222 a month ago and 175 a year ago. 
December is 227, tops 231 and yarns 229. 





WOOL GOODS MARK 


Expect Close Figuring 


On New Fall Lines 


Some Men’s Wear Sellers Will 
Await Closing Out of Low-Priced 
Lines—W ool Situation 

Thought in men’s wear circles is 
concentrated on the prospect for the 
new fall season, which is likely to be 
started in prominent quarters of the 
market before the present month 
ends. As usual there is apprehen- 
sion among the rank file of 
manufacturers that certain of 
competitors will name 
which if met may mean 
season or a possible loss to mills short 
of raw material. It not seem 
to be the opinion that the anticipated 
low figures will necessarily come from 
mills 





and 
their 
low prices 
a profitless 


does 


willing to sacrifice 
maintain 


from 


which are 
profits to operations, but 
rather the fortunate 
few which bought wool while the ad 


some of 


vance was gaining headway last sum- 
mer and during the earlier*part of last 
fall. The ownership of such material 
offers a tempting opportunity to get 


1 


the jump on the rest of the market at 


time when there is much talk about 
buvers’ resistance to such advances as 
the current raw wool situation would 
tify Other sellers will take the it 
le olding prices firmly until 
the lower priced lines are sol al 
nit of the wav 
| S irgued t vools we 1 neve 
have reached their present level un 
less a fairly widespread confidence 


existed in consumers’ absorptive 


power. for goods at corresponding 
levels. In another light the wool 
uwlvance represents anticipation of a 
‘oming scarcity of the raw material 
which would place the fortunate 
owner of the wool in position to 
issume a_ take-it-or-leave-it attitude 


toward his customers. 


That sucl 


‘arcitv impends in this country i 


strongly supported by statistics which 
ndicate that heavy importations must 
val of the 
stocks 


maintained at mills and 


he made prior to the arri 
domestic if 
ire to be 


next clip, 11 


proper 
centers of distribution. Importation 
‘an only be made at high figures and 
much of the domestic clip has already 
contracted that high 
wool appears to be the only 
sort of wool that is going to be avail- 
able through the next six months or 
more. 


heen for, so 


priced 
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\o economist can argue that prices 
can be maintained as consumption 
no matter how 
low that supply may be as compared 
with some arbitrary normal. The 
real outcome of the season therefore 
rests, as all market movements do ulti 
mately, on the attitude of the con- 
sumer. Clothiers are _ interested 
primarily in the salability of the gar 
ments made from the goods they buy, 
and if they can be shown that the 
consumer is not so wedded to price 
ranges as they believe, operations for 
the new fall season should broaden 
out. The difficulty of retailers’ hand 
to-mouth buying remains, but even 
this can be overcome if nationwide 
prosperity revives demand for cloth 
ing. A gradual development of the 
new season is probably the most 
healthy course and it will be April or 
May before any change in the retail 
attitude can be reflected 


shrinks below supply, 


ers’ 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 


Because of the fact that many in the 
primary cloth market 
William Goldman was 
the clothing 
addressed the 
of Woolen and 


ture 


believe th 
spokesman 
for industry when 
American A 
Worsted 


rs last month on his 


sociatior 
M inuta 
now tan 
two 
man 
him 


and one-half years’ supply 


that thers 


it is worth noting 
} lsagree \ 


lothic ‘ 


difference 
the ne 
interesting 


The influenc this 
opinion on when 


fall 


opel tions 
season open vill be 
at least it is 
that aot unanimou \ 
believing that the wool markets of t 
world 
The 
judge of the resalability of 
t tells him t} 
certain prices on fabrics 
his distribution of garments, argu 
ments as to why prices have reac] 
those levels are of 


encouraging to know 
clothiers are 
are on the w track 
clothier is after all the 


rong 


goods in 
if his business judgm 


will restrict 


little avail 
One selling agent 
fully 


sleeping peace 
nights resting 
on the foll reasoning 
Clothiers are in business only to cu 
make and distribute garments. To d 
this they must have cloth. They are 
not going out of business. Therefore 
they must continue to buy cloth 


these his cor 


fidence owing 


Large imports of wool were record- 
ed in November. 1924, the total being 
16,500,691 lbs. compared with 9,814, 
637 lbs. in November of 1922. For 
the eleven months ended November 
1924, imports were 236,311,158 Ibs 
compared 382.453,363 for the 
year before, showing that a consider- 
able increase can vet be made without 
reaching par with 1923 

More carpet wool was imported in 
1924 than in 1923, much less comb 
ing and slightly less carding 
wool. 


with 


wool 
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Character 
The Best of all Collateral 


The late J. P. Morgan said: 


“TIT have known a man to come into my office, 
and I have given him a check for a million 
dollars when I knew they had not a cent in the 
world. The first thing is Character. Before 
money or anything else. That is the rule of 
business.” 














Character in Business is reputation for integrity, 
sincerity and genuine business ability. It does not 
spring into being over night. It is the creature 
only of slow development. 


When an enterprise takes the Banker into its confi- 
dence, and makes a practise of submitting a periodi- 
cal Detailed Audit Report, :t builds Character. 


The Detailed Audit Report, above all other factors, 
serves to establish a relationship of mutual under- 
standing and trust between Ranker and Eusiness 
Man. It is the one instrument that can give the 
Banker a complete picture of a business in all 
essential details. It is the on/y instrument that 
can satisfy him that his client does business on 
facts, based on dependable figures. 


Under present conditions, when money is com- 
paratively easy to borrow, the Detailed Audit Re- 
port not only builds Character, which is the best 
of all Collateral, but checks against over-bor- 
rowing and protects against the dangers of lapsed 
maturities. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 








NEw YORK 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


TAX OFFICE: 910 to 918 MUNSEY BLDOG., WASHINGTON. D c 

















That Is Potable 

For the finishing proc 
Dye Works, 
Cloth Rooms, etc., 
be easily shifted to any 


esses in 


can 


part of the mill. 


Perfect Seams, 
Wet, Dry, Thick or Thin 
Goods 


Sews seams absolutely 
straight close to the edge 


and easily removed. 


No. 3 Electrically Driven Railway Sewing Machine on Casters 


can be plugged into any lighting circuit. (No power line necessary.) 





Built in any length for various cloth widths, Sews cotton, woolen or 


silk goods. 






Send for complete catalog 
See pages 218 and 219 of Consolidated Textile Catalogs 





Dinsmore Manufacturing Co., Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 


Makers of Piece End Sewing Machines for over 50 years 





A full line of sewing machine supplies always on hand. 
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James Chittick 


Consulting Textile Specialist 


122-124 East 25th St., N. ¥Y. Tel. 2785 Mad. Sq. 
TEXTILE LECTURES 


Fabrics Analyzed. Expert Comeeone. Samnaee Investigated. Costs Calculated. 
Private Textile Instruction. Mill Forms. Business Literature Written. Mills 
Visited and Reported on. 


Everything in Textiles 
Cottons—Silks—W oolens—Linens—Pile Fabrics. Ete. 


Author and publisher of “Silk Manufacturing and Its Problems.” 
Full Octavo. Handsomely Bound. 580 Pages. $3.00 Delivered. 


Lead and Lead Lined Equipment 
Chemical Lead Burning 


Specialists in lead chemical equipment. Experi- 
enced in the design of non-corrosive equipment 
for the textile mill. Our products cover prac- 
tically everything in the chemical line, where 


Lead Lined. Tanks, Lead 
Linings for Tanks, Vata, ete. 
Lend Coils, Lead Sleeves, 


tna and Lend eet = lead is used. 
Linings for Newsets of Bvery | JOHN F, ABERNETHY 


708-710 Myrtle Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 






SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


NVENTIONS SIX. 
DEVELOPED TRADE MARKS 


If you have an undeveloped mvenuon, designed for you fur $5.00. Do not 
consult us. We will prepare practical send any money, just describe the 
designs for you; also procure your type of trade wark you prefer. 


eee, Manufacturers Patent Company s Inc. 


_70 WALL STREET Ew _YORK 





Birch Brothers 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY. INVENTOR 
OF “CORONATION” CONTINUOUS CRABBING, 
CLOTH OPENING and FOLDING. PIECE END 
SEWING MACHINES, ETC. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 






















A. B. TURNER \ motor 
\ Size to suit your 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES ee 


ee Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 
Piess Co., Inc 
388 West Water St. 
SYRACLSE, N. Y., U.S.A, 
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Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 


Mill 














Old South Building Boston 
and Patents and Patent Cases Trade Marks Copyrights 
a Special Attention to Textile Invention 
Manufacturing 





WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Registered Patent Lawyer 





644 G Street, Washington, D. C. 
Opposite U. S. Patent Office. 


Highest | references. Best __ results. 
Promptness assured. 


Patents and PatentLaw. Trade-marks Reg'stered 


SHARES 


Recent Circular on Request 
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Textile Securities 
Encouragin oly Firm 


Few Recent Sales To Establish 
Losses—Weak Stock Holdings 
Largely Eliminated 
3oston, Dec. 30.—While listed tex- 
tile shares have been comparatively 
inactive in sympathy with the reac- 
tionary tendency of the general list, 
there has been little evidence of the 
loss taking that has characterized 
recent operations in the stock mar- 
kets, and sales of this charactér at 
the recent auctions have also been 
comparatively limited. There is 
nothing surprising about this in view 
of the steady selling at declining 
prices during the late summer and 
early fall months, and lack of such 
selling recently can be accepted as 
evidence that the bulk of textile stock 
holdings are in strong hands, and that 
holders are prepared to carry their 
stocks until the expected substantial 
recovery in business develops. There 
is another factor that tends to re- 
strict the loss taking sales of textile 
shares and that is the comparatively 
small individual holdings of such se 
curities and their wide distribution. 
Among the sales at last week's auc 
tions that may 
tax purposes was a block of 200 Con 
necticut Mills Class A votine stock 
certificates at 33%, 5 B. B. & R. 
Knight, pid, at 8% and 19 Salmon 
Falls at 50. It is possible too, that 
the sale of Boston Mfg. Co., pfd., at 
94%, which was a decline of 5% 
points, of Brookside Mills at 130, or 
a decline of 10 points, and of Farr 
Alpaca at 178, or a decline of 5°< 


have been made for 


points, may have been made to es- 
tablish a tax valuation basis, as all 
of these stocks have been compara- 
tively inactive during recent weeks. 
Other notable sales at last week’s 
auctions were 10 Naumkeag, ex divi- 
dend, at 1933, or an 
6% points; 


advance of 
25 Lancaster Mills, com- 
mon, at I10, unchanged; 10 West 
Point at 137, up to 17% points; 6 
Exeter Mfg. Co., at 137%, or.an ad- 
vance of 7 points. 

There has been no marked change 
in values of any of the textile securi- 
ties listed on the local exchange, and 
with the exception of American 
Woolen common, price ranges have 
been narrow. The latter stock sold 
within a range of 625 to 6614, and 
closed today at 635, or a net decline 
for the week Of 1 point; the prefer- 
red sold within a range of 9534 to 
95, closing today at the latter figure. 
Amoskeag sold) within a 
range of 73'% to 72, closing today at 
the latter price, or a net decline for 
the week of ™% point; the only sales 
of Amoskeag preferred reported were 
at 74% and 75%, the latter being the 
closing figure today and unchanged 
for the week. Pacific Mills has been 
comparatively inactive, selling within 
a range of 8&1 to 804 and closing at 
the former figure today and unchanged 
tor the week. New England Southern 
Mills preferred is unchanged at 50 
with 


common 


very few sales reported 


Slater Reduces Capital 

S. Slater & Sons, Inc., 
facturers, Webster, Mass., has notified 
the Commissioner ot 
Corporations that it has retired and 
cancelled 19,000 of 
its capital stock that is held in the 


cotton manu 
Massachusetts 


20,000 shares ot 


MILL STATEMENTS 


WORLD 





treasury, reducing the total authorized 
capital from $3,000,000 to $1,100,000 
of $100 par value. This company 
operates a large bleach, dye and print 
works in addition to its two cotton 
mills, equipped with 81,360 spindles 
and 2,082 looms, thus giving it now 
a very nominal capitalization of only 
a little over $13.50 per spindle. 


Botany Acquires German Interests 

The sale of 40,000 shares of Class 
A cumulative preferred stock of the 
Botany Consolidated Mills, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J. calls attention to the fact 
that the proceeds are to be loaned to 
Kammgarnspinnerei-Stohr & Co., and 
the Elberfelder Textilwerke, A. G., 
two important groups of German 
textile mills and will obtain on highly 
advantageous terms a 50% interest in 
a new company that is to take over 
the two German combinations men- 
tioned. About 30 textile mills located 
in Germany, Hungary, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Italy, Latvia and Holland will 
be controlled by the new company, 
with an interest in each of them that 
in most instances will be in excess of 
50%. The 40,coo shares of Class A 
stock that has been sold by the Botany 
Consolidated Mills is the balance of 
the authorized of that 
and has been acquired by Blair & Co., 
New York bankers, 


it at $48 a share, par being $50. 


amount issue 


Ine., who offered 


Italian Cottons Prosper 

Reports from leading cotton manu 
facturers in Italy indicate that busi- 
ness is very active and prices received 
for goods are remunerative. The mills 
have unfilled months 
and there is a strong demand 
for American cotton. 


orders for six 
thead, 
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New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations based upon last sales 
at Boston public auction and Boston Stock 
Exchange.) 


Latest Prev, 
Sale Sale 
American Woolen, pfd........ % 95% 
AMOSREEAS, COM. .cccvccececs. 72 7% 
BUUCEROREN, iikoiccnadsaikese 132 142% 
BOON ike dec catuinsceeunee 720 760 
BPTINGIOR 60 cdcncoccecscceadee 104 104 
a iigalcaicwkcnldwancunasuues 211% #210 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd....... 1024 102% 
UGE taka ceurtecveunsnwe wennee: Se wee 
NN vine eredcsecaascancecen 115 110 
TESMROMG, DIG. icc cc csedseceese 100% 93% 
RNG oc acceso idccewcvenaxes 122% 129 
Farr Alpaca J ita dete aieecste 178 183% 
OORT ME 26 0.6 ds wecicencdaces 24% 37 
Hlamilton Woolen ............ 86 95% 
Hamilton Mfg ........ccses . oA 47% 
PRN ick Seas acdesaveposeaseeas 105% 150% 
N. B. Southerm, pt@<......c.5 0 wn” 
SUG; OOM asesacvciwccvaers 26% 25% 
DMO a5 nse cndenesenetcees 71% 82 
Ludlow Associates ..........-. 150 150% 
RiVTNGE Ss occ eccwee ci seweueas vise 142% 145 
Massachusetts ..............+- 139% 125 
DERNPIIRSON ooic cc cv cncnnexaucs 112 110% 
Nashua Mfg. Co., com........ 72% 72 
NOUMNORE <6 0 oc ccciscsnsecties 193% 190 
MOWOMPMOCE 6 accccccenccdacgene 140% 141% 
POGUE cone nikon teceeseinenes 81 81 
Pepperell . 7 eT a 14% 
Plymouth Cordage ..........- 11546 117% 
Tremont & Suffolk ........... 108% 108 
York Sse acghaoa saree ee8 112% 103% 
™~ > . 
Ask Seaconnet Extension 


Fatt River, Mass.—The creditors’ 
committee that has had charge of the 
the Seaconnet Mills since 
last February, has asked the creditors 


affairs of 


letter for an extension of 
time to Jan. 1, 1926, in which to meet 
their claims, and that if they are not 
agreeable to such a proposition to se 


through a 


state over their signatures In the 
letter the committee states that it 
would seem that the arguments for 


are as valid 
as at the time of signing the original 


granting a continuance 
agreement and that according to the 
report made by the 
the end of its fiscal 


corporation at 
year, Sept. 30, 
1924, the quick assets remaining were: 


Cloth, $43,425; stock in process, $45. 


ASSETS LiABINITIES 
Line Fiscal ; 
Name and address of company of aaa teal Miscellareous Potal Accounts 
business ne Cash and Raw Total estate, - pavable, Casital Surplus 
debts materials quick buildings floating Tea | profit and 
receivable | mdse., et assets and Amount Description and funded loss, ete 
machinery | debt } 
bat eat i ae, oe 
Granite Mills, Fall River, Mass. Cotton | Sept. 27, 1924 $133,404 $525 , 336 $658,740 $1,998,268 | | $2,657,008 $468 025 | $1.211,300 $977 , 683 
| Sept. 29, 1923 99.639 S24,111 923,750 1,407,108 2,330,858 370,664 | 1,250,000 710,194 
j } } 
Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me Cotton | July 31, 1924 635,504 | 2,599,675 3,235,179 | 1,445,861 $188,665 | Miscellaneous 4,869,705 1.263.930 | 2,000,000 } 1,605,775 
July 31, 1923 804,665 | 1,892.653 | 2,697,318 | 1,451,505 181,274 | Miscellaneous | 4,330,097 599,671 | 2,000,000 1,730,426 
' 
| Reg 799 ” Le ® . ne vor | ‘ a ‘ . 
New England Spun Silk Corp., Boston, Mass.| Silk June 30, 1924 $30,134 | 1,559,773 | 1,989,907 | 2,816,604 150,216 | Miscellaneous 4,956,727 | 1,301, 158 | 3,414, 100 | 241,469 
| June 30, 1923 343.093 | 1,268,674 1,611,767 | 2,683,808 607,386 | Miscellaneous | 4,902,961 | 1,249,272 3,049 .000 604 ,689 
} 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass | Cotton | Oct. 31,1924 | 1,082,250 | 1,435,355 | 2,517,614 5,148,068 149,730 | Miscellaneous 7,815,412 $41,319 | 4,191,000 3,283,093 
| Oct. 31, 1923 1,904,497 1,955, 382 3,859,879 5,112.808 172,836 Miscellaneous 9,145,523 935 , 371 4,232,500 3,977 ,662 
| ° } | 
Acushnet Mills, New Bedford, Mass Cotton | Sept. 27, 1924 1,829,408 | 2, ,610 |} 4,358,018 | 408,688 | 2,000,000 1.949 ,330 
oer, . ay Sept. 29, 1923 1,635,509 2 4,673 | 4,160,181 243} 2,000,000 2.159 938 
West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga Cotton | Oct. 31, 1924 | 2,785,219 | 4,281,762 | 7,066,981 [14,072,780 | 719,431 | Miscellaneous | 21,859,192 3,475,688 7,200 ,000 11, 183 , 504 
Oct. 31, 1923 | 2,495,819 4,657,265 | 7,153,084 |13,549,178 | 738,840 | Miscellaneous | 21,441,102 | 2,843,026 | 7,200,000 11,398,071 
| | | ' 
ja - iinat ca ean | o 748 R Q7o « aon | . ® 2 
Appleton Company, Lowell, Mass Cotton | Oct. 31, 1924 850,524 | 2,917,784 3,778,308 | 2,111,230 | 82,746 | Miscellaneous 5,972,284 | 16 , 666 600,000 5,355,618 
si 2 : | Oct. 31,1923 , 2,396,731 1,743,153 4,139,884 2,238 ,450 | 63 , 342 Miscellaneous 6,441,676 | 600 , 000 5,841,676 
Ipswich Mills, Ipswich, Mass Knit Oct. 27, 1924 | 2,087,415 | 3,086,562 | 5,137,977 | 4,097,325 | 9,271,302 | 4,688,602 | 3,193,700 1,389,000 
Oct. 31, 1923 1,970, 45) 3,303,865 5,274, 32 4,219,709 | 9,494 033 4.695 , 000 3,236,500 1, 562,533 
Southwell Wool Combing Co., No. Chelmsford, re | - 
Mass : Wool Sept. 30, 1924 16,299 4,425 20,724 259 ,652 23,078 | Miscellaneous 303 ,454 |} 111,553 140.000 51,901 
Sept. 27, 1923 6,797 6,797 244,531 35,996 | Miscellaneous 287 , 324 110,584 140,000 | 36,740 
! ! { = 
Leominster Worsted Co., Leominster, Mass Wool Sept. 30, 1924 68.213 245.148 313,361 98 ,712 } 44,868 | Miscellaneous 456 941 91,126 | 100 , 000 265,815 
Sept. 30, 1923 88.715 289 , 367 378 .OS2 108 ,033 | 44 , 868 Miscellaneous | 530 , 983 72,607 | 100 ,000 | 358 , 376 
Whitlock Cordage Co., Boston. Mass Nov. 1, 1924 DS87 .697 840.499 1.428.196 | 1.218,163 | 107 221 Miscellaneous 2,753,580 | 108 219 1.000.000 | 1 645,361 
Nov. 1, 1923 363.319 739.529 1,102,848 658.425 205 ,633 Miscellaneous | 1,966,906 | § O18 1.000.000 | 958 , 888 
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VALUATION 


We have made a large number of appraisals of 





properties fo1 





mwners and bankers for 














Purchase or sale 
l‘inancing 


Local 


Federal 






Taxes 








Taxes 







Insurance 





\ccounting 


Legal Proceedings, 





as condemnation and 








awards for damages. 


We are fully equipped to carry on this work. 


CHAS. T, MAIN 


ENGINEER 
200 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


and 


F. & M. Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 





Industrial Buildings 


Textile Mills 


Hydro-electric Plants 





Reports and 





| Steam Plant 





Investigations 






















| ANGLE STEEL STOOL 
COMPANY, 


PLAINWELL, MICHIG/ N > 


Manufacturers of 


Seating Equipment of all kinds 


General Factory 


and Shop Steel Efficiency 
Equipment 


Special Built to Order Requirements 


Write for illustrated and 





, 2D. S. 





Our 40-page catalogue 
shows a complete line of 





302 Ss. Stools, Chairs, Trucks, 
ucks 7 various “patterns and Cabinets, Tables, Bench Our special Bench 
escriptions are shown in our Legs, Waste Cans and Leg Folder gives a 
italogue, but’ we sy ecialize it many other items; all complete line of pat- 


le to order requirements in 


€ with prices. 
this line. 


, terns in all heights 
—Please write for it— 


and lengths. 






descriptive catalogs complete ’ 
with prices on the full line. . r 
. No. 12-24. 
- , , 

But ore of thirteen stock pat 
terns in steel cabinets, for use 
in storing samples, tools, small 
parts, etc Built special to order 


on request. 
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Financial Markets—Continued 


651; accounts receivable, $32,522; 
cash, $7,473; prepaid insurance, $3,- 
277; and investment in the stock of 
another corporation, $1,000. It was 
further stated in the letter that pos- 
sible opportunities for liquidation 
have come to the attention of the 
committee during the year, but it was 
impossible to pursue them because of 
the still unsettled question of Federal 
taxes. 


‘o Try Self-Insurance 


|Georgia Mills to Fight Increase in 


| 


Compensation Rates 
ATLanta, Ga. (Special Correspond- 


| ence )—Indications are that many cot- 


ton manufacturers in Georgia will 


| adopt self-insurance in their mills fol- 


lowing the recent increase of 19.3% 
in workmen’s compensation insurance 
rates allowed by Comptroller General 
Wright. 


The necessary procedure of secur- 
ing self-insurance in Georgia is not 
complicated, and the cost of insurance 
is virtually what the mills make of it, 
you might say, so that everything is 
in favor of this kind of insurance with 
very little against it. 





In taking out self-insurance, the 
manufacturer in Georgia must secure 
a form from the state industrial com- 
| mission, fill it out, and return it to the 
commission for proper action. 
| This form is four pages long, but 
| really covers only two essential points 
the assets and liabilities of the firn 
desiring to take out this form of in- 
surance, and the actual cost of acci- 
dents to the firm during the past sev 
eral years. In other words, the state 
industrial suger wants to know 
that the firm is ssponsible and will 
take care of its insurance before it 
allows any firm to adopt. self-insur- 
ance. And it must also show that it 
is a good risk before it can secure this 
| class of insurance. 
| Georgia cotton manufacturers will 
| find that self-insurance is what they 
| make of it. If their experience has 
heen good—if their plants are well 
lighted, their operatives protected, and 
their accident rate low, they will find 
self-insurance an excellent way to get 
around the ever increasing cost of 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
If they are careless, and their acct- 
dent cost is high, they may find it ad- 
visable to pay the increase in rates. 


English Lace Trade at Low Ebb 

BELFAST, (Special Cor- 
The English lace trade, 
which is centred around Nottingham, 
and has depressed for four 
has never been in as bad a state 
as now, 


TRELAND 
| respondence )— 


been 
| vears, 


The reason is not that lace is out of 
fashion, because, while 70% of the 
English lace machines are idle, 
| English machines—all constructed in 
| Nottingham—are working day and 
(night. In fact imports of French lace 
}into the United Kingdom at present 


amount to three times greater than 
before the war. This transference o: 
trade is due to the depreciation oj 
French currency and to the 
wages in France. 


lower 


The value of the average output o 
3ritish lace for export before th 
war was £4,250,000 a year and for the 
home market £1,500,000. Judging by) 
the figures for the first 10 months o1 
the present year, British lace export 
for 1924 will not exceed £2,500,000 
with £750,000 for the home market 
The imports of French lace into the 
United Kingdom for the first ro 
months this year were £2,000,000. 


If the figures of the present British 
output are reduced to pre-war values 
the exports for the last completed yea: 
were only 20% of the pre-wat 
amount. 

The one chance of saving the 
British lace industry is to secure a 
full measure of home consumption to 
replace the loss of exports. The 
Barnes Committee, set up by Mr 
Baldwin during the last Conservative 
Government, which visited a number 
of Nottingham mills, unanimously 
recommended the imposition of a 
3313% duty on all imported lace for 
a period of at least five years. Manu- 
facturers and the operatives’ trade 
unions are now unanimously pressing 
the Government to put the report into 
operation. 





Specialist Wanted 
The United States Civil Service 
Commission announces that applica 
position of assistant 
home economic specialist (textiles and 
clothing) will be received up to Jan. 
27, 1925. The examination is to fill 
vacancies in the Bureau of Home 
Department of Agricul- 
ture, at entrance salary of $2,400 a 
with advancement in pay pos 
without change in assignment 
Information and 
application blanks may be obtained 
from the United States Civil Service 

Washington, D. C. 
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Textile School Xmas Party 

The annual Christmas party of the 
faculty and employes of the Phila- 
delphia Textile School, was held 
Tuesday, December 23, at the City 
Club. Luncheon was served, after 
which Frank L. Giese, of the faculty, 
impersonated Santa Claus, and pre 
sented gifts and tokens to the various 
guests, which were the occasion for 
considerable merriment and good fun. 
The committee in charge were Frank 
John Naab, and Jos. 


L. Giese, Good- 


avazge. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The Directors of the Pilgrim Mills have de 
clared a quarterly dividend of $2 per share 
payable December 31, 1924, to stockholders 
of record holding full certificates at the 
close of business December 26, 1924. 


ARTHUR C. HOMER, Treas. 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


COTTON YARN MARKETS 


Yarn Outlook Is 
Most Uncertain 





Possibilities of a Scramble for Busi- 
ness by Spinners Shortly Due 
to Overtime Production 

New Yorx.—Cotton Yarn Dealers 
ire concentrating their thought on 
the possibilities of the future, largely 
because current business is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. The majority are 
optimistic in regard to future busi- 
ness. They look for renewed demand 
before January is over and while not 
raising their hopes very high as to 
the volume of business are still con- 
tending that there must of necessity 
be an improvement. The majority 
feel that hand-to-mouth buying is 
likely to continue and that therefore it 
will be more or less difficult to con- 
duct operations. The needs of the 
consumer, it is felt, however, will 
show a decided increase and will make 
for more steady buying than has been 
the case during the last two or three 
months. 


Attitude on 


Considerable criticism is heard 
among selling agents as to the policy 
which is evidently being pursred by 
many spinners of carded yarn in the 
South. They do not feel that the busi- 
ness which the latter have warrants 
as big a production as is evidently in 
progress. Many express surprise at 
reports of mills running at night. 
These reports are confirmed by spin- 
ners themselves. A North Carolina 
yarn producer this week declared that 
all over the State spinners are operat- 
ing their plants practically to capacity, 
and he criticizes very strongly the 
policy of such production. Speakin 
to a representative of this journal, he 
declared that he could not see suffi- 
cient business to enable him to run 
his machinery more than the regular 
number of hours, and that he was suf- 
fering as a result of the yarn that is 
heing turned out by overtime opera- 
tion. It is further declared that this 
attitude of the spinner is a very short- 
sighted one, for it means that he must 
he accumulating yarn on which there 
will be a scramble for orders very 
shortly. This was the reason, he said, 
he was in the market in order to try 
to sell his mill up before the pressure 
'f his competitors was evidenced in 
the selling market. 


Production 


Dealers admit that they look for- 
vard to increased competition. to sell 
arn within the next few weeks for 
imany spinners have refused to oper- 
te ahead on the belief that by wait- 
ng they would secure a better figure. 
!f they find that demand is not forth- 
oming, they are likely, according to 
these authorities, to cut prices in 
rder to secure business. It is true 

(Continued on page 113) 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business Dec. 31) 
Carded—( Average Quality) 
Single Skeins and Tubes—Warp Twist 
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Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 
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Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 
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Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) 
Warps. Skeins and Cones 
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Mercerized Cones— (Combed, Usenet 
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Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded Combed 
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Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
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Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins. Tubes or Cones 
2., 3- and 4-ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Rest 

24s 68 70 Nominal Nominal 
30s ia 75 Nominal Nominal 
36s 75 -S0) Nominal Nominal 
40s 80 —S5 Nominal Nominal 
45s 8214,—8714 Nominal Nominal 
50s 85 9 Nominal Nominal 
60s 95 1 00 Nominal Nominal 
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Prices Firmer 


In Quiet Market 


End of Year Dullness—Cotton Ad- 
vances Steady Prices—Combed 
Peeler Higher 

PHILADELPHIA.—Although dealers 
report a fair number of inquiries a 
comparatively small volume of  busi- 
ness has been booked this week. 
Orders have been for small quantities 
which were taken in many instances 
to permit manufacturers to price their 
inventory yarns. Spinners who had 
been shading prices somewhat to 
secure the limited business recently 
available, have raised their ideas this 
week more in conformance wth others, 
who kept their prices unchanged dur 
ing this dull period of the year. Cot 
ton in the meantime has become con 
siderably firmer and a number of spin 
ners have, on the strength of this 
raised their quotations from '% to Ic 
No business, however, has been done 
as yet at higher prices than have been 
current for past two weeks. Fair 
sized sales have been reported by both 
combed and mercerized dealers at un- 
changed to higher prices. 


Long Staple Strength 

Strength in combed peeler qualities 
has been the outstanding feature of 
the market this week. Spinners report 
an actual scarcity in these grades of 
cotton and a continous advance in ask 
ing prices by those possessing stocks. 
This is due to a these 
grades in the domestic crop and also 
because of a small Egyptian crop. 
which has made it necessary for for- 
eign buyers to come into this market 
to replenish their stocks. Such a con- 
dition has naturally caused an upturn 


shortage of 


in domestic long staple prices, being 
7c or more in several grades dur- 


ing the past two months, and at the 
present is making itself manifest in 
combed yarns. Spinners are compelled 
to pay: exceptionally high prices for 
the limited quantities they are able to 
locate and are therefore raising yarn 
prices to offset this tendency. Buyers 
state a majority of spinners now 
quote 60s-2 mercerizing twist at 8oc 
which compares with 75¢ quoted two 


weeks ago, with other fine counts 
higher in this proportion. Coarse 
two-ply combed yarns are slightly 


higher but these numbers have been 
relatively firmer heretofore and advan- 
ces have not been so drastic recently 
as in finer counts. 


An increasing number of users of 
these varns and mercerized have 
begun to realize the importance of 
this condition and several have placed 
fair sized contracts both in combed 
and mercerized during the past two 
weeks. Combed dealers report a 
larger number of inquiries, although 
enles have heen limited by inventory 
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TEXTILE WORLD 
Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 











MANCHESTER YARN CABLE 


| Manchester, Eng., Dec. 31 (Special Cable to TEXTILE | 
| WORLD).—Full prices have to be paid for anything wanted. | 
| Yarns generally are firm with production well absorbed. 











period in mills. Mercerizers report a 
good inquiry, especially from hosiery 
mills, and the booking of medium 
sized contracts this week, one selling 
high grade 60s-2 at $1.02 and 80s-2 
at $1.28 both representing advances of 
2c over previous sales. A _ smaller 
contract for 50s-2 was placed at 93c 
calling for better than ordinary qual- 
ity. Dealers state a similar condition 
in long staple cotton has not existed 
since 1920. They believe combed 
yarns have only started to feel the 
effect of this situation, and look for 
further advances early in January. 


Carded Yarns Quiet 


Carded knitting yarns have been in 
limited request, a majority of orders 
being for a few cases which were 
wanted for immediate use. Ordinary 
quality carded cones sold on a basis 
of 39c for tos while finer counts 
moved in small lots at 47c to 47%c 
for 30s double carded. There has been 
a larger demand for coarse counts 
this week than for light-weight num- 
bers, Tos, 12s and 14s being the most 
active in the list. Several spinners 
have raised their quotations to a 40c 
basis as a result of advances in cotton 
but as yet find it impossible to sell at 
this level unless for an extra quality. 
Dealers on the other hand state spin- 
ners which would shade prices last 
week refuse to consider lower offers 
at present and are holding firmly at 
39c to 39%c. Demand for 26s and 
30s from light-weight underwear 
mills has been unimportant this week. 


Coarse Numbers Sell 


Several dealers report medium sized 
sales of two-ply warps, mostly in 
coarse numbers, sales of 16s-2 for 
plush mills being noted at 43%c, 
while other counts sold on an un- 
changed basis from last week. No 
forward buying has been reported and 
orders were for filling-in lots in prac- 
tically all instances. Spinners of these 
varns have not changed their quota 
tions materially, although several 
refuse to accept business under the 
market as they were willing to do 
last week. At present they turn down 
offers under their asking-prices and 
a majority feel that in the near future 
buying will normal 
proportions with con- 
tinued strength in cotton will 
cause prices to current 
levels. Combed reverse twist thread 
varns continue in fair demand and 
several spinners state they are well 
sold ahead last of February. 
Prices of these varns are unchanged. 
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Apvams, Mass.— The Renfrew Mfg. 
Co. announced a 10% wage cut to affect 
1400 employes on Dec. 29. The cut will 
take effect Jan. 7. 





Combed Yarns Advance 


Everything Spun From 
Cotton Tends Upward 


Staple 


Boston.—The extreme strength of 
the market on Egyptian and extra 
staple domestic cottons has at last 
made itself felt in yarn prices, with 
asking prices of medium and coarse 
count combed hosiery and weaving 
yarn advanced 2 to 3c and sos and 
finer counts an average of 5 to 10 
per cent. On counts finer than 60s 
advances range from 10 to I5 per 
cent, and some spinners have with- 
drawn prices altogether, which indi- 
cates that they are short of raw ma- 
terial and must name yarn prices on 
the basis of current cotton prices. 
Temporarily prices throughout the 
market are very uneven, due to the 
fact that some spinners have stocks 
of yarn and others have relatively 
cheap cotton that enable them to take 
a certain amount of business at mod- 
erate advances. Counts and qualities 
of yarn that must be spun from cot 


ton longer than 1'@ inches are the 
firmest in price, but the coarser 
counts average 2 to 3c above recent 
minimum quotations. 

Some spinners and many buyers 
still believe that the situation on 


Egyptian and extra staple domestic 
cottons is largely speculative and that 


high prices cannot be maintained. 
The situation that now exists in 
Egyptian Sakalaradis and domestic 


extra staples, however, was forecast 
in these columns from time to time 
during the last two months, and there 
is now every evidence that the com 
paratively small balance of the crop 
that has not been absorbed by spin 
ners is held speculatively in very firm 
hands for a further advance. 
porarily, too, 114 to full 13/16 inch 
domestic cotton is just as strongly 
situated as are the longer staples, al- 
though it is recognized that the situa 


Tem- 


tion in Egyptian Uppers is not tech 
nically as strong, and that this part 


of the market may be weakened if 
foreign demand fails to absorb the 
increased production of Uppers 


around current prices. The advance 
in Uppers since the opening of the 
season has been only 25%, whereas 
that in medium and high grade 
Sakalaradis has been close to 


\verage qualities of combed peeler 


of 
100%. 


mercerizing warps that were available 
a month ago around 75c for 60s-2 
now selling at 80 to S82c with 
many spinners asking 85c and above. 
For super qualities the range is from 
go to gsc, although there is little de- 
mand, the majority of buyers either 


are 


refusing to pay such prices or sub- 
stituting lower grades. On finer 
count yarns spun from Sakalaradis 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 









SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
COMBED SAKELARIDIS, 24s to 80s, single and 
plies. CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples sent on request 
SALES OFFICE— 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N., C. 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 















Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


Cotton 
Yarns 
of Quality 









All ot COLUMBUS, GA, 


FROM MILL DIRECT 1O CONSUMER 


LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. Providence, R. I.; 17 Exchange St. 
N. Y. Office: Room 614, 260 W. B’way; Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 
Chicago Office: Room 1114, Old Colony Life Insurance Bldg. 


Spinners to Consumers 


Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


For Knitting and Weaving Trade 









JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 






Philadelphia 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 
Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 














H.S.RICH &CO. 


COTTON YARNS 
x - 


160-162 SOWTHW WATER ST 


PROVIDENCE,R.| 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 





Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaiting 






Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s te 140/s 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE CHATTANOOGA, TENN., OFFICE 
Bart Pfingst 1114 Old Colony Life Bldg. 911 James Building 


g 
300 Chestnut St. George J. Loerzel, Manager Southern Yarn Co., Representative 


MOHAIR, ALPACA 
CAMEL HAIR 


AND 
CASHMERE Y ARNS 


10S to 60s 










PAULSON, LINKROUM&Co, 


INC. 















COTTON YARNS 


Weavinc AND KNITTING 










Sole Agents 
STANDARD COTTON MILLS 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 










For Weaving and Knitting 


Highest Quality Mule Spun Yarns Se seis 
6s to 24s 








52 LEONARD ST., NEW -YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


-. 19S. FourthSt. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets — Continued 


or the longer domestic extra staple 
otton most spinners are refusing to 
juote excepting on firm offers and 
their basis for average qualities of 
70s-2. is around $1.00 and _ for 
super qualities around $i.10. Finer 
counts have been generally advanced 
io to 15¢ a pound. The situation on 
single combed yarns is more uneven, 
although both average and super 
qualities have been quite generally 
advanced at least 5%, an average 
quality of 18s combed peeler cones 
being quoted at 52 to 54c, and super 
quality at 58c, with sales still re- 
ported 1 to 2c lower. 





N. Y. Cotton Yarn Market 


(Continued on page 109) 


that there are certain mills that are 
sold ahead for a considerable period 
but by far the large majority will, it 
is said, run out of orders by Jan. 
15 on an average. If this is the case, 
it is not likely that the attitude of 
the majority of spinners will be as 
firm as it has been of late. Also if 
this condition should be developed the 
spinner who has been willing to accept 
orders for his product running into 
the future will be considered the 
long-headed and wise member of the 
industry. 


Hosiery Yarns Irregular 

It is reported that considerable ad- 
ditional business has been done on 
hosiery yarns with the underwear 
trade, but, accompanying these re- 
ports, are definite rumors concerning 
the low prices which have been ac- 
cepted. The wide spread between 
single cones and ply yarns in itself 
indicates the lack of strength shown 
by spinners of the former class. On 
30s cones business has been done at 
45c and even less, according to report, 
while 30s-2 warps cannot be sold un- 
less at a loss under 50 to 5Ic, and 
few spinners would accept this figure 
today. The price of 41¢ on 22s cones 
is heard and 37c on Ios. These fig- 
ures are quoted in spite of the fact 
that during the last year or two there 
has been a decided diminution in the 
product of hosiery yarns in the South. 
Spinners” realizing the _ relatively 
greater profit to be obtained on ply 
yarns have changed their equipment 
and have by so much lessened the 
output of hosiery yarn. 

While little additional business is 
reported in the wire trade this week, 
it is expected that new orders will be 
forthcoming before long and that the 
business from this class of trade will 
continue to be one of the mainstays 
of the market. As a matter of fact 
the buying of wire houses during the 
last year has undoubtedly constituted 
one of the more favorable elements in 
the cotton yarn business. In spite of 
the fact that certain leaders in this 
trade have limited their orders to 
comparatively nearby deliveries and 
do not show any disposition to antici- 
pate the future, selling houses have 
on their books in the aggregate a very 


large volume of business from this 
class of consumer. One representative 
house stated this week that contracts 
on single yarns, mostly 6s and 8s as 
well as 20s, 30s and 40s in two-ply, 
aggregated well over a million pounds 
and this house is not regarded as 
making a specialty of this class of 
varn. Naturally these orders form a 
conspicuous part of this firm’s busi- 
ness. This is not an exception for 
other houses have also done a satis- 
factory business as far as volume is 
concerned. It is true that many com- 
plain as to the lack of profit in sell- 
ing the wire trade, contending that 
this class of buyer is generally con- 
ceded to be the shrewdest operator 
in the market, and that the profits 
have to be cut to the bone in order 
to do business with them. Neverthe- 
less, if it were not for the wire people 
a large slice of the carded yarn trade 
would be eliminated. 


Quiet Chicago Market 
Good Inquiries from Wire Trade 
Received, However 
Cxui1caco.—Due to the holiday period, 
the market has been rather quiet dur- 
ing the week. There has been a steady 
demand from several manufacturers, 
however, who feel that the market 
will be higher this month, and some 
of the underwear manufacturers have 

purchased. 

Good inquiries have also been re- 
ceived from the insulated wire trade, 
who are placing orders as they sell 
their product. There has also been a 
good demand from thread converters, 
due to the advance in long staple cot- 
ton in both Sakelarides as well as 
combed peelers. 

The market on the standard sizes 
of yarn is about the same as last, with 
&s-3 and &s-4 white around 40c, 20s-2 
around 47c, 30s-2 around 53c, and 
40s-2 about 56c. Tens carded cones 
southern yarn is still around 40c, with 
16s at 43%c and 22s at 45c. 





Cotton Yarn Trade Notes 


Robert H. Shaen, formerly asso- 
ciated with F. W. Winne & Son, Inc., 
42-44 N. Front street, Philadelphia, 
has opened offices in the Mariner & 
Merchants Building, 308 Chestnut 
street. where he will engage in a 
general varn business under his own 
name, also acting as direct sales 
representative in this territory for the 
Arnall Mills, Sargent, Ga., spinners 
of 2s to 24s in all plies and put up in 
all forms, making a_ specialty of 
fancy twist yarns; and the Tifton 
Cotton Mills, Tifton, Ga., spinners 
of 4s to 30s, single, two and three ply. 

T. Maxwell Meryweather, cotton 
and artificial silk yarns, who recently 
returned from an extended trip to 
Europe, has located headquarters, 
218 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. Dur- 
ing his stay abroad. Mr. Meryweather 
visited the various artificial silk 
mills at Basle and Zurich, Switzer- 


land. 





Recent Textile reports, 
both Government and 
Commercial, have placed 
North Carolina “first” in 
the United States in the 
advancement of Quality im 
its products, Improvement 
in Equipment and Working 
Conditions, and Growth 
of the Industry in general. 


There are more Cotton 
Spindles in North Caro- 
lina, than in any other 
state in the Union. 


We take a pardonable 
pride in our contribution 
to this splendid result. 


CANNON MILLS 
INC 


PHILADELPHIA 


New Yerk Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicazo Amsterdam 
Chatiancoga 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


High Grade Warps 
for MERCERIZING 


Bankers Trust Building 


Selling Agents for 
The ELMORE COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 


SINGLE MIERCERIZED YAIRNS 












‘‘The Work Proves the 
Workman’”’ 











so does a yarn its spinner. ; 
When fine combed yarn of ’ 
, y : More Profits for Knitters 
special excellence is de- 
. . . p Like all other manufacturers a knitter wants his 
sired, users immediately ost low and his selling price high. 


Quissett Quality Yarns help on both’ ends. 
Knitted articles made from these yarns bring a 
higher price because of their appearance and 
wearing qualities. And re-orders come as a 
matter of course. 

Quissett Quality Yarns keep costs down. While 
the initial price may be slightly higher than the 
ordinary yarn, this is more than made up by 
the reduction of waste, seconds and machine 
interruption. 


think of the 
Nonquitt 
Spinning Company 


and its special yarn pro- 
ducts. 
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Do your Cones “ sluff off?” We can stop it. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 











— 


~ ® Ply Yarns our Specialty. BN 
WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sakelarides i 
— Pimas and Peruvians. 

y 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO . ° ° iy 

ee eee CHARLOTTE, N. C. Quissett Mill-New Bedford, Mass. | 4 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. Edward H. Cook, Treas. Thos. F. Glennon, Agent | “| 


| 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


Business News | 





General Electric Again Reduces 
Lamp Prices 


The General Electric Co. has recently 
made a New Year’s announcement to the 
trade and the public in the form of 
inother reduction, effective Jan. 1, 1925, 
on the prices of its larger sizes of in- 
candescent lamps. 

The announcement affects, and is of 
particular interest to, the users of 
lamps of 100 to 1000 watts. It amounts 
to approximately 10% on these types. 
Factories and all industrial shops, stores, 
office buildings, places of business and 
amusement will be largely benefited by 
the decreased costs. 

According to the announcement, this 
cut in the cost of lamps, the sixth made 
by the General Electric Co. in the last 
two years, has again been made possible 
by improved machinery and processes 
which have resulted in greater manu- 
iacuring economies. 

The new price lists for MAZDA C 
lamps are as follows: 


Bowl Day 
Clear Enamel light 
Ae OEE 1c oa ncase 50 5 8 
ae whee ws6'o .65 .70 1.05 
MY Ste ica in hota .80 85 1.30 
ee. seckv as 1.25 1.35 1.85 
Pe Sea aee. 2.00 2.15 2.85 
Be Fe” ive k iar 3.50 3.70 
ee view alteace 3.75 3.95 





Cashiko Machine Co. in Larger 
(Juarters 


The Cashiko Machine Co. has moved 
ts entire plant and offices from the quar- 
ters occupied for the past five years at 
“5 Foster Street to Winona and Shrews- 
Streets, Worcester, Mass. 

The building into which they are mov- 
wig is a three story and basement manu- 

icturing plant, comprising over 40,000 
4. ft. of floor space. 

The Cashiko Machine Co. started the 
manufacture of tape condensers about 
five years ago, and gradually increased 
their business, until at the present time 
they manufacture several types of wool- 
en cards, first breaker feeds, intermediate 
feeds, and tape condensers. 

When they are finally settled in their 
new quarters, which will be shortly after 
the first of the year, they will have 
loubled their capacity. They are oper- 
iting day and night to meet their present 
demand, and their entire output is sold 

r several months in advance. 


sur 





Big Water Power Plant 


BaMBERG, S. C.—The development 
of a large water power plant on the 
Edisto river about seven miles below 
Branchville is announced, the 
primary purpose of which is believed 
to be a hydro-electric plant to furnish 
the City of Charleston with current. 
lhe lands have already been bought 
and others are being negotiated for 

the site, and a surveyor is at 
vork now on the project. It is 
further stated that the expenditures 
on the water power is expected to 
run into the hundreds of thousands 
‘f dollars, and perhaps millions. The 
plant, it is said, will afford ample 
power for this entire section. Eastern 
‘apital is behind the project. 


Waste Market Hopeful 





Contractors Look For Excellent 
Business During 1925 


The waste market is quite hopeful 
although not much consuming inter- 
est is manifest. Contracts have not 
yet been completed. In the main they 
are fairly high priced, particularly in 
strips it is said. But no one knows 
yet what strips are really going to be 
worth. All along there has been a 
good demand for card strips, better 
than for peeler strips and the indus- 
trial revival now in sight will surely 
make itself manifest in a good de- 
mand for this class of spinnable ma- 
terial which is just as essential to 
some branches of cotton spinning as 
the virgin fibre is to other branches. 


Holiday Atmosphere 
The holiday atmosphere is every- 
where prevalent and as the market 


has very little material to sell with: 


consumers too busy taking their in- 
ventories to concern themselves much 
with the situation there is a general 
lassitude. Prices very generally are 
unchanged, somewhat irregular but 
firm in the main with a slightly up- 
ward tendency independent of the 
fluctuations in cotton. Contracts are 
being made in the south for combers 
ranging it is said 85-87% which fig- 
‘ures suggest an 88-90% level for 
New Bedford comber. No one would 
pay these prices unless convinced that 
there would be a good market for 
cotton waste this year and that con- 
sumers would be willing to pay 88- 
93% for their comber supplies. Lin- 
ters are accumulating in southern 
points and prices are easier. Texas 
second cut is quoted 3%c f. o. b. mill 
while Alabama and Georgia mill run 
are quoted 5c f. o. b. mill 
Competitive Bidding 

Competitive bidding for mill wastes 
is still going on and there seems less 
disinclination to criticize the con- 
tracts made. The mills seem to have 
had the better end of the argument, 
but it is a long way to the end of 
1925 and if anything like the ex- 
pected trade boom develops all kinds 
of cotton waste will be in strong de- 
mand at high prices relatively to cot- 
ton. Production of comber for 1925 
may not show as large an expansion 
as the production of other wastes. 
New Bedford which is the source of 
the best comber of the country ran 
better than any other New England 
mill town last year. More comber 
will of course be produced but there 
will be no excessive quantities even 
when manufacturing gets fully back 
to normal. 


Current Quotations 
Peeler comber 





Seed eae Ree c. 
Peeler strips ...... c. 
Beyptian, comber ... 21 22c. 
Oice willowed fly......... 11%—12c. 
Choice willowed picker....... 8i4— Dee. 
POsIaR, StEIPS cccseccccces —Ace. 
ifaters — a RN awen ainoiaie A — 
Spoolers (single) ............ 64%4—17¢. 
Fine MUNG 5.3 2-0 o-s.0.665 0 Nominal 
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77 Summer S¢. 


Boston, Mass 


Minimize your troubles—Insure maximum production 


Weaving—-COTTON YARNS-—knitting 


Sold by 


‘*Industrial’”’ 
are Good Yarns 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 








TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Webster Bldg. 327 So. La Salle St., Chicage 


ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


Manufacturers of 


Superior Quality WHITE 
KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarastee satisfaction 
217 Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


COTTON 
MILLS 


COTTON [ 1 | 
{ { y }  < 


52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


320 Broadway New York 





JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 









CHICAGO 











EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
, Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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AMERICAN YARN 
© PROCESSING CoO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N.C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


of 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Mills 


Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 


FORREST BROTHERS 
119 S. 4th St., Forrest Bidg., Philadelphia 


SOUTHERN YARN CO. 
911 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


H. W. O’LEARY CO. 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


G. J. LOERZEL 
166 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, II. 


THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 
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MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YARNS Roucte:Bourerteand = CQTTON WARPS $5. pools and Tubes 
in 


Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Sil 


ee ——— 


Cotton 
Wool 
Worsted 

Merino 

Silk Mixtures 
Heather Mixtures 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


James Austin & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 


YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 


Selling Agents for American Thread Co. Yarns 


| Insulating Yarns a Specialty 
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DURHAM SPINNING MILLS EXCELSIOR MILLS 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. Reading, Pa. 


COTTON YARNS 
Combed Carded 


Representatives 
Philadelphia Chattanooga chastoaee 
F. OSBORNE PFINGST, R. D. Mc ene F. CO 
308 Chestnut St. James Bldg 


Mercerized 


538 Beaumont Ave. 





CATLIN & COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
HAMILTON MFG, COMPANY 
TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 


and ether mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Oo. S. HAWES @ BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 4np numpers 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. Manufacturers 
COTTON YARNS Gish hie 


In Knit Goods*and Woven Fabrics 


Spirals - Cc 
In Fancy Twist, C ieee ye Pr 





MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS woe WE SELL 


 —_———————————————S OONeNeNORO*ONO?zTO“W*De0O00SSSSSSSs$$($(_—0—ae0E0$~q—~—>—>$$090NSS\o 
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Cotton Advanced, but 
Offerings Increased 


Reactions from 251c¢ for May— 
Sentiment Divided Pending 
the New Crop Start 
With the stopping of the first Janu- 
ary notices amounting to about 100,- 
000 bales at the reopening of the 
market after Christmas Day, a de- 
cidedly firmer tone developed. To 
the casual observer, at least, the stop- 
ping of the notices looked like little 
more than a banking proposition but 
it evidently removed an uncertainty 
which had previously held buying in 
check and the advance which followed 
was accompanied by indications of a 
broadening Wall street and Western 

interest. 

Some traders probably took this as 
indicating that attention was shifting 
from relatively high stock and grain 
markets to cotton as a commodity that 
had not fully shared in the advances 
which had occurred elsewhere since 
election day, and for a t'me the mar- 
ket showed considerable activity and 
strength. 


Offerings increased around the 
25¥%c level for May and July con- 
tracts, however, and there were re- 


actions before New Year’s which left 
traders rather in doubt as to whether 
the upturn had been merely an inci- 
dent or had foreshadowed higher lev- 
els on a gradual business expansion 
of sufficient importance to offset the 
increased size of the crop. 

There are two distinct 
thought leading to rather an evenly 
divided sentiment in the market 
around the 25c level. On the one 
hand people who are predicting higher 
prices feel confident of the goods situ- 
ation and a gradual return to some- 


lines. of 








Cotton Statistical Data 

(Fluctuations of Futures, N. Y.) 
Closed For Week Closed 

Option Dee. 23 High Low Dee. 30 Chge 
Dec. ..... 23.88 23.40 23.25 : a 
eee 2 24.78 79 
Feb. ..... 23.58 24.62 TD 
March 23.78 25.15 72 
April .... 23.94 24.98 7 
May ..... 24.15 25.50 69 
June ..... 2422 23.19 6S 
July ..... 2428 25.51 69 
i ae a 25.00 78 
Sept. 25. 4S 
ee i256 24.85 38 
ee. nae 23.79 24.41 33 

Spot Fluctuations for Week 

(Middling) 

N York N Orleans L’pool 
Fri., Dec. 26... 24.3060. 23.900e. Holiday 
Sat., Dee. 27... 24.806. 24.400. Hotiday 
Mon., Dee. 29... 24.We. 24.600¢. 13.644. 
Tues., Dec. 30... 240%. 24.350 wes 
Wed., Dee. 31... 24.850. 24.500. 13.504. 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 





Stocks 

Prices This Last 

Dec. 30 week year 
Galveston .-. 24.4% 698.397 288.221 
New Orleans ....... 24.55 : 255,188 
ES Ae 2400 13.448 
BRWRGROR 50560000 24.53 . 72 940 
Charleston ......... (anne 26. 290 4 O88 
WUAMRAIIEER  wccgese. smacer 26.481 3 
C .. are 24.25 118.9'9 
Baltimore .........+ 24.75 1,272 
BEEN .ts02vccenes 24.19 70.624 j 
MOMDUIS: se5s0606 50% 2450 135.899 125.039 
DL, RMD weedscese 24.25 4,297 5.AS1 
MMI SS So icone 24.45 680.980 318.164 
Little Roek 24.0 50344 13,438 
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thing like pre-war volume of con- 
sumption abroad. This they think 
will lead to the absorption of the pres- 
ent crop which is now quite generally 
spoken of as amounting to about 12% 
million bales excluding linters, while 
they rely upon slower marketing of 
remaining supplies to protect the mar- 
ket from anything more than moder- 
ate or temporary declines and are in- 
clined to look forward to a possible 
reduction in cotton acreage next 
spring. 

On the other hand those who are 
doubtful of sustained advances believe 


that present optimism over the goods | 


trade outlook finds its origin and is 
dependent upon a sufficient supply of 


raw material at a reasonable level of 


prices and that if remaining spot 
holders in the South are likely to re- 
sist declines, fresh buying for con- 
sumption is equally apt to fall off in 
the event of advances. In _ other 
words, they feel that the supply is 
adequate; that an advance would place 
a restriction upon spinners’ takings, 
and that there is no conclusive ground 
for apprehending a smaller crop next 
season. 

The relatively high prices for grain 
are generally sroken of as likely to 
hold down cotton 
a matter which cuts both ways, and it 
is feared in some quarters that the 
high cost of food grains may operate 
against purchases of cotton goods in 
Europe. Meanwhile exports continue 
heavy, 
of the crop already in sight, it is fair 
to assume that the South has felt the 


acreage but this ts 


maximum weight of supplies for the | | 


season. 

The following table shows Tues- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 


usual comparisons: 
De D Last 


Market 23 30 Ch’ge year Sal 

Goelves‘on 23.65 24.40 + 75 34.75 t 

Ne Orleans 23.60 24.3 + 75 %.00 4 
Mobile 23.25 24.00 +. 75 22.75 1, 378 
Savannah 23.63 24.53 +110 34.10 1, 899 
Norfolk ; 23.60 24.25 + 7% 384.13 6,993 
New York 23.90 24.65 + 75 35.40. 
Augusta . 23.88 24.19 + 81 34.00 2, 626 
Memphis 23.50 24.50 +100 384.75 17,100 
St. Louis 24.2 + 50 35.50 


Houston . 24.45 + 90 34.60 28,433 
Dalla 23.75 ++ 85 34.08 33,872 


The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Fxchange. The cotton 
grades marked** are not delivered on 
contract: 





WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au-  Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Be) Bisesiwacice -90t 1,25¢ S8t = 1.00¢ 1.08+ 
78.0: Meese -15¢ = 1.004 63+ 15+ 844 
Gh. Wiiiccccsas 63+ -T5t .38t .50t 60+ 
SS ccecks e  Gaee .50t 25+ -38t 34+ 
S. Te Wisp nas 15° .50* .75* 16% .69* 
LM ny 7° 1.25° 1.75° 150° 1.60° 
""5. GC. ©..... 3.00° 2.%° 3.75" 3.60° 32.82° 
bie. 4.25% 4.00% $3.75" 3.50% 4.04* 
YELLOW TINGED 
My - Weavconseves .50* — 25° .50* 35° 
Se rere .90* .50* 75° .63* 75° 
WE caceaenan 1.50" 1.00% 1.00° .15* 1.48° 
o*g LL. M.... 3.78° 1.00% 3.7%° 1.60% 1.48% 
PR. Wes snenns 4.00 2.25* $.75* 3.66" 3.73° 
YELLOW STAINED 
1.40 1.75 1.50® 1.60° 1.68* 
1.65 2.00 2.00% 1.63° 32.09° 
2.2%° 2.50° 3.75° 3.00° 3.83° 
BLUE STAINED 
PL Poss enss 1.7%° 1.75° 1.989 1.98° 1.88° 
is ee 2.00° 2.00° 1.7%° 1.60° 1.69° 
Me cadcacne 2.7%5* 3.00° 2.60° 3.50° 3.68° 


and with over 10,000,000 bales | 
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Above is a view in one of our Thatcher Mil's which 
produces combed yarn of superior quality and uniformity 
for mercerizing. 

Combining both spinning and mercerizing Standard S. P. 
economy. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian Represetative: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, TORONTO, MONTREAL. 





Mercerized Yarns 


| C. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins 20/2-80/2 Natural and 
Gassed 





DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


cperating 
Dixie Spinning Mills 


Modern, Electrically-Driven Yarn Mill at Chattanooga 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 300 CHESTNUT ST. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 166 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 


REPRESENTATIVE—Canada, Slater & Co., Tcronto. 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 


Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 


| 
| Cotton Yarns and Warps 
| 


“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





D. H. Mauney, Pres Puiu S. Steer, Vice-Pres D 


J). S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street 


A. Rupistti, Secretery 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 





SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


or Skeins 






| WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING #4 CARDED COTTON 





DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
< sem 1 Aris ston ee Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St Pawtucket, R. L 


COTTON YARNS 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 
TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 
Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibres. Yarns and Fabrics. 
Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 
TESTING HOUSES: New York Philadelphia Paterson New Bedford Shanghai 
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Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


PAWTUCKET, 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by forty years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


RHODE ISLAND 





DUNN-WETZELL CO., Inc. 


Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 


151 Fifth Ave., New York 


COTTON YARNS 


For Weaving and Knitting Mixtures and Stock Dyed Yarns 


BUFFALO MILLS, INC. 
Gastonia, N. C 


TRYON 


DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES FOR 
SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
.C. 


18/1 to 30/1 Double Carded 
Knitting and Weaving. 


Mercerized 40/ I to 100/1 
Also Two Ply 100/s to 140/s. 


THE UNIVERSAL MERCERIZING CO. 


INCORPORATED 


SKEIN YARN MERCERIZING 


425 HILL STREET 
WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. 


COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS 


TO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shipments consigned to our care are 
carefully and promptly handled upon 
arrival by our large fleet of Auto 
rucks and Teams with experienced 
employees. Representatives at all 
Terminal Stations and Wharves 
daily. Cartage prices quoted upon 


inquiry. 
PETER CAVANAUGH, Inc. 
22 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Freight Forwarders, Transfer Agents 
and Bonded Draymen 


Established 1873 


LINEN YARNS 


Linen Threads and Jacquard Harness Twines 
FLAX AND FLAX NOILS 
Ramie Noils 
ANDREWS & COOK 
66-72 Leonard St. 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 


BRADFORD, ENG. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg. 





FOR PRINT WO 


Cloth Folder 


or Olircular 
at el by 


and Measurer ““ 


ELLIOT & HALL, 4% Hermon ®. 


Worcester, ee 





New York 


Phone: 
UNION 6001 





STEVENS 
YARN CO, Inc. 
8-88 6 =o ZOU. 
WorthSt. AMS, City 
COTTON YARNS 


( LILY MILL Lae Pow ER CoO. 
| Combed Rev. Thread 268 te 
508 


Combed & 


RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. 
Combed 50s te 60s 


STEELE COTTON MILL CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 


MASON COTTON MILLS CO. 
208 


STAR THREAD MILLS 
Carded 24s 


Selling Agents for 
el en 


PRINCETON MFG. CO. 
arded 20s 


GEORGIA MFG. CO. 
Car te 306 


ROYALL COTTON MILLS 
\ Carded 208 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Broader Spot Demand 





cotton Sought in South Despite 
Evidence of Full Supply 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 29—Ener 
etic and broad demand for cotton has 
eveloped since the Christmas holi- 
lav. Perhaps it might be more 
iccurate to say that it has been 
esumed, although, with the exception 
ot ome or two days earlier in the 
month, it is the most impressive so 
iar this season. The trade here is 
irankly puzzled to account for it in 
the face of assurance of a supply 
more than ample for current year 
requirements. Suggestions offered by 
way of explanation are quite as fre- 
quently more in the nature of inquiry 
than definite statements of opinion; 
some suggest that the uncertainties of 
iuture crops have stimulated invest- 
ment buying, and the accumulation of 
supplies beyond present year require- 
ments; others see only a reflection of 
the optimistic outlook for business, 
particularly that productive of export 
demand. Again, there are those of 
the opinion that holders of short con- 
tracts are responsible. Basis has 
gone against shorts 50 to 200 points. 

Much New Business 

Notwithstanding the plight of 
shorts much new business has come 
into the market. Liverpool buying in 
this market, resumed this year after 
an absence of about two years, is 
more pronounced than ever. Friday 
and Saturday buyers besieged prac- 
tically every cotton room in Memphis, 
and Saturday the statement went un- 
challenged that there was demand 
enough to take care of a quantity 
equalling the entire unsold stock, had 
the cotton been offered. 

Greenwood, Miss.. advices are to 
the effect that while there seems to 
he an ample supply of short cotton, 

the demand for staples continues, 
it will not be long before the season’s 
entire supply will be exhausted. Ship- 
ments continue heavy and compress 
men at some interior points report 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 


Dec. 27 Dee. 20 
10 markets average... 24.09c. 23.5380. 
SED, winevesvany ss 24.0c. 23.75e. 


Premium Staples 


First sales Factors Table Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling. Prices Firm 


E -sc e594 ewan os PwEtaLueoneen 31c. 
EEN Rt ae er ea rere 321 ¢ 
i. (Sees cai OE ere ee 34e. 
Current Sales 
For Week Week 
week previous before 
Memphis total.. 9,050 27,200 20,500 
Including f.o.b. 4,950 12,600 8.000 
1) markets..... 75,877 218,312 152,187 
\Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
Net reeeipts..... 12,774 9,502 9,096 
ross receipts... 37,729 34,531 46,481 
Total since Aug. $ 
A, Gib c wus eeu. 305,913 185,847 295,010 
Shipments ...... 36,706 32,972 33,528 
Total since Ang. 
ee.  suacepes 643,571 460,909 609,217 
‘otal stock...... 186,528 126,170 187,496 
recrease for week 1,023 1,559 2.958 


Unsold stock in 

hands of Mem- 

phis factors... 41,000 ....... 
Increase for week 2,09 ....... 


they are behind, and unable to catch 
up. Temperatures throughout the 
week were low, a condition untfavor 
able for boll weevil survival, while 
soil conditions are favorable for the 
new crop. Temperatures approaching 
zero are forecast for the ensuing 
week, 





Extra Staples Up Again 





Domestic and Egyptian Cottons 
Touch New Record Prices 
Boston, Dee. 30.— New record 

prices for the season, as well as for 

any recent period excepting the boom 
years of 1919-20, have been touched 
this week by both Egyptian and 
domestic extra staple cottons and both 
parts of the market appear stronger 
than ever despite their highly specu- 
lative condition. The advance in 
domestic premium cottons up to 
1 3/16-ins. in length has been about 
equal to the advance in futures, but 
basis on 1 3/16-inch and longer cot- 
tons has been advanced a minimum of 
about 200 points on May and few 
shippers are offering freely at these 
high prices. Demand although 
limited seems to be equal to the com- 
paratively small offerings available. 

Some shippers are asking 1350 points 

on Mav for Association 6s, or 39¢ for 

full 14%4-in. Delta cotton of strict 

middling grade, and as high as 2200 

points on May for full 1!4-in. Delta 

cotton of the same grade, or 47¢ 

The Alexandria market touched a 
high basis yesterday of $58.40 for 
January Sak. and today touched 
$34.35 for the February (Upper) 
option. The January option reacted 
> points today. but without affecting 
the price of prompt shipment, which 
ranges from 39 to 60c for medium 
Sak. and around 7oc for top grade. 
It is also a notable fact that the mar- 
gin between near and future Sak. 
months is narrowing, the March 
option today closing at $56.00 and 
May option at $54.00. Medium 
Uppers for prompt shipment have ad- 
vanced 2 to 2'4c within the week, an 
average quotation today for leading 
types being 4oc. Exports to this and 
foreign countries are well maintained, 
the shipments last weck to this coun- 
try being S000 bales. and making a 
tctal thus far this season of approxi- 
mately 60,000 bales. 

Average prices for January-Feb- 
ruary shipments of middling and 
strict middling hard western cotton 
(full-leneths) are as follows: 





1 1/16 in 2TUyto2s Ue 28 to2% 
1 1/16 to %& in 4 29 toe 
1 \& in 21 to%2x 
1 3/16 in 32 Ustod4 lic 3% tore 
1% in 49 tod 42 to043c 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quotes 
cotton for Jan.-Feb. shipments, 
Egyptian, c. i. f. Boston as follows: 
Medium Sakelarides 59'4c, up 1c 
from Dec. 23; Medium Uppers, 4oc, 
up 23¢c. They report closing prices 
Dec. 30 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Jan. (Sak.) $57.70, up 
140 points from Dec. 23; Feb. 
(Uppers) $34.35, up IIo points. 


Ny 


Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Bleached and Dyed on Cones 


Specializing in Fugitive Shades 
for Plaiting and Splicing 


THe Ev_mMore Company 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 


Cotton Products Co. 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 


Qtosreato 


McCONNEL7& CO., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine Cotton Yarns 
especially adapted for the making of Laces, Voile, 
Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods and for insulating 
wires. : ; ; : : ; : 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR U. S. 


(Except New England States) 


F. C. CHAMBERS 
3750 L Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR NEW ENGLAND STATES 


(Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, Maine and Vermont) 


NORMAN C. NAGLE 


80 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 


Represented by WALTER D. LARZELERE 
Main Office Branch Office 
2211 Packard Bildg., 713 Fifth Ave. Bldg., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK, N. Y.> 









EDNA WORSTED COMPANY The Pitkin Worsted Co. 
Worsted Yarns PASSAIC, N. J. 


. Jor Weaving and Knitting : Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Grey for Weaving and Knitting | 
Ninth and State Sts. Camden, N. J. Represented by 
WALTER D. LARZELERE, 2211 Packard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


| . Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 
GRUNDY & CO., INC. ~__Paseaien Nd iain " 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





G. F. | onl cama & Co. 


308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


te EAVIN 
JAMES LEES & SONS CO |} gat Ti YARNS 


Manufacturers of 


wooier YARNS 


for Weaving and Knitting 


Worsted— Mohair—M erino—Woolen 








also 
Minerva Yarns ‘%ind‘Crocheting” eer eee ne ee 
Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. y \o (; RENCH SPUN 


New York Ofhce—1107 Broadway tiie AND WEAVING 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. {SA 


oo o  Sss———oa>s so ae WOONSOCKET, R.|I. 
THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. |} | encsoecoun THOMAS H.BALL — xew vor 


Frankford Ave. & Westmo.eland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “‘E” STON SELLING AGENT CLEVELAND 





re ae: r ae eae a UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
sabes SWEATER WEAVING JEALOUS & FITCH, INC. 
Crepe Yarns for the Silk Trade 


Y A R N S Werte, Wedlen, Mikal ond Mle Yor | 
10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
ae 


COLORS, OXFORDS 











ee ee JAMES DOAK JR.COMPANY | 
French and English Spun Worsted WORSTED SPINNERS | 





French Spun Worsted Merino KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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Small Yarn 
Inguiry Reported 


Inventory Taking Causes Lack of 
Interest——Prices Continue Firm 
—QOuterwear Demand 


Trading has continued in unimpor- 
tant volume this week, a majority of 
mills taking inventories and therefore 
displaying little interest in yarns. 
Dealers state the past week has been 
duller than corresponding weeks ot 
past years which is explained in large 
measure by their refusal up to this 
time to buy ahead to any considerable 
extent at the current level of prices 
(Juotations named by spinners have 
not changed and several believe it will 
be necessary for them to wait until a 
fair amount of business has been 
booked before further advances are 
made, unless wools are forced highe1 
in the meantime. Although trading 
has been of limited proportions during 
the entire month of December, there 
has been no indication of a softening 
of values and spinners, in practically 
all instances, are holding firmly at 
current asking prices. Spinning ac- 
tivity, generally speaking, while in ex- 
cess of present sales to manufacturers, 
has been curtailed to a greater extent 
than in previous periods of dull de- 
mand and it is felt there is little dan- 
ger of large stocks being accumulated. 


Dullness Temporary 


Lack of current demand is not caus- 
ing undue apprehension among spin- 
ners and dealers who state a number 
of weavers have already placed con- 
tracts calling for delivery during the 
early months of the new year, placed 
In many cases two months ago and at 
figures considerably lower than they 
could now secure. Such mills will 
hardly be in position to place addi- 
tional orders until a more definite 
knowledge as to their heavy-weight 
business is possible and what prices 
jobbers will pay for goods. Until 
this time dealers do not look for large 
additional heavy-weight yarn orders 
to develop, as manufacturers feel they 
have gone as far in this direction as 
they should and further business is 
dependent upon the reception given 
their new lines by jobbers and retail- 
ers. Those mills which have not 
placed any heavy-weight yarn busi- 
ness as yet, are taking only small lots, 
that is, outside of their present con- 
tracts upon which deliveries are being 
made for sampling purposes and are 
expected to follow this policy until 
goods orders are in hand. 


Heavy-weight Orders Expected 

There are many, however, who be- 
lieve a good heavy-weight volume will 
develop and sufficient orders will be 
placed in yarns to make a further rise 
in prices probable and they feel manu- 





Quotations 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128 to 2-168, low com.....1 25—1 30 
2-208 to 2-248, low \%...... 1 40—1 50 
2-20s to 2-26s, 4% blood....1 60—1 70 





French System 


SON on cteces Kawe's 1 30—1 60 
SUG; RISD GUOFIOR. <6:60003 0 1 T0—1 &O 
ee, Se NES oe 66) & Ba tacae avis 1 90—2z 00 
I ek RN So. < ecko sem bas 2 00—2 10 
Bee, Se WOME. os es cccaeunas 2 20—2 35 
Gi es PIROE eco e Sete sence 2 35—2 45 
WN a out once waviln aoammaAres 2 Go—2 TH 
Ge Siweet ea eaee see anes 3 00—3 10 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s, low % blood........ 1 40—1 50 


2-18s to 2-208, 4 blood....1 65—1 70 
ae OS” ee 1 7O—1 75 
a Serre oe 1 75—1 80 
2-20s, By OS 1 sU—1 90 
Da te PNG kc eee’ 2 30—2 40 


French Spun Merino, White 


BO Ores @% Kaw Reeve dens 1 75—1 80 
Mh, aan CEREUS RR 1 85—1 90 
BO, Te he Saka Veenwes 1 95—2 00 
eee ee 2 05—2 10 


ae 


1 
2-26s to 2-30s, 4% blood....1 70—1 80 
2-30s to 2-32s, 4% blood, S.A.1 80—1 85 
2-32s, % blood, domestic....1 85—1 95 
DI. BR WIBOG 6:56:05 058s e's 1 80—1 90 
ee ee ee 1 85—1 95 
See, Th BOGS sc cciccccens 1 95—2 05 
SBIS, We DIGOG i 6 ince ceiscis 2 25—2 35 
2-368, % blood............ 2 30—2 40 
2-408, % bilood............ 2 35—2 45 
2-50s, high % blood........ 2 60—2 65 
Pe TOs 66s 0 cw ees ..2 75—2 80 
POG TGs 6.065.656 be eaiwae sie 3 10—3 15 
facturers who postpone purchases 


until this time will be confronted with 
higher quotations. Spinners state any 
buying movement would have this cf- 
fect as wool values have continued 
their advance during recent 
while yarns have remained stationary, 
again widening the margin between 
selling prices and replacement costs. 
This condition, however, is likely to 
continue as there are spinners having 
cheaper wools who will no doubt con- 
tinue to accept business at a lower 
level than current replacement cost. 
Conditions indicate, according to sev- 
eral factors, an expansion in manufac- 
turing early next year and as many 
mills have yet to buy yarns there is a 
strong possibility that this would 
cause a strengthening of yarn prices 
above those now quoted. 


Wee's 


Prices of quarter blood and three- 
eighths yarns are relatively stronger 
at present than half blood and finer, 
being due to a general trend toward 
lower grades by manufacturers and 
also because of the extreme firmness 
in medium Spinners quote 
2-32s quarter blood at $1.90 and 
higher while 2-36s three-eighths are 
held up to $2.10. Sales of small lots 
of 2-40s half blood are reported at 
$2.35 for which spinners ask $2.45; 
small lots of 2-50s Bradford spun 
were noted from $2.65 to $2.70, the 
lower price being for yarn made from 
high half blood stock. In French 
spun yarns demand from_ hosiery 
manufacturers is the largest at pres 
ent, although sales to these trades are 


wools. 












Bradford, Eng., Dec. 31 


before Christmas. 
8s. but purchasable 3d. less. 


press for business. 


BRADFORD TOP AND YARN CABLE 
(Special 
WORLD).—Quotations for tops show no further weakening, 
and the market is steady with 64s at 80d., 56s at 54d., and 46s 
carded at 35d. Concessions could be obtained and 64s have 
been bought at 79d. but prices are certainly no weaker than 


Botany yarns are very quiet with 2-48s Botany quoted at . 


Spinners of these descriptions are busy and not inclined to 


usually for small to medium rather 
than for future delivery contracts, as 
manufacturers are reported to be in 
terested in only sufficient 
time to cover 


yarn at 1 


actual goods orders. 
Price Outlook Strong 


In regard to the future trend of 


yarns a majority believe current 
values will at least be maintained, 
while others look for further ad 


vances when renewed buying by mills 
becomes necessary. It is pointed out 
that prices have advanced during the 
past two months although actual busi- 
ness has been small, which indicates, 
assuming no decided change in wool 
prices occurs, that values are on a 
firm can 
hardly expect to force prices appreci 
ably lower by 


basis and manufacturers 
postponing purchases, 
but may according to yarn factors, 


rather 


cause higher prices by just 
such policy at a later date. It 1s ad- 


mitted, however, shading of prices by 
certain spinners will no doubt be 
noted should dullness continue — for 
any length of time but they look for 
relative small amounts to move at 
such figures, having little effect upon 
the market as a whole. 

Outerwear yarns continue in small 
request. Manufacturers have gener- 
ally sufficient yarn on hand or on or- 
der to cover goods 
hand. Quotations named on_ these 
qualities by spinners have not been 
changed during the past two weeks 
and the small business reported this 
week has been for spot lots moved at 
five to ten cents under these figures. 


orders now in 
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Crossbred yarns are steady. 


Steady Yarn Market 


Awaits 
Opening 

Boston.—The worsted yarn market 
opens the beginning of the year in a 
Waiting attitude. It does not seem 
likely that spinners will be in receipt 
of any large business pending the 
opening of the heavyweight season, 
about the which there is 
more than one opinion. For months 
a continuous rise in wool and tops has 
made it quite impossible for spinners 
to accommodate themselves  satisfac- 
torily to the upward movement and 
their attempt to bring their quotations 
to a production cost basis has been 
only partially successful. The spin- 
ning industry is not yet operating on 
prevailing wool. level but as each 
week goes by the average price of 
their wool and tops is moving in that 
direction. It is generally taken for 
granted in this market that while the 
new season opening will be on a 
higher level it will only partially 
represent the advance that has taken 
place in the cost of raw and semi- 
manufactured materials. 

There is some shopping around in 
the market and occasional spot lots 
are uncovered. Spinners show every 
disposition to give their customers the 
advantage of their 
limited amounts of material below the 
market, but it is becoming quite 
evident that this situation must very 
soon come to an end and that the 
crisis, if there be one, will appear 
when the spinning industry is com- 
pelled to place its quotations flatly 
upon the cost of its raw material. 


Placing of Large Business 
Heavyweight 


success of 


possession of 


Business in December below 
normal. This is also true of the wool 
market as well as of the top market. 
The situation at the opening of the 
year is unusually difficult but there 
is a very hopeful spirit in the market 
and this in with the 
general optimism affecting most in- 
dustries, and the growing belief that 
the year, 1925 is going to be a very 
good one, will undoubtedly do much to 
placing the industry on a much more 
satisfactory basis. The demand for 
knitting yarns and specialties con- 
tinues good and the demand for Brad- 
ford and French spun weaving yarns 
though quiet at the moment is not un- 
likely to show considerable expansion 
during the next few weeks. 


was 


conjunction 


Tops End Year High 


Medium To Low !n Demand 
Noils Quiet 

The top market ended the 
year quietly with prices well main 
tained on the highest 
year. Very little 
peared during the week. An 


BosTON. 


level of the 
new business ap 


excep- 
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Dependable All Ways-Always! 


Economize in Time 


Lost motion in manufacturing increases 
| the cost of production. 


| Save time by using American Spun Silk 
— it will not break in weaving. 


Reduce your Costs 


By using American Dyed Yarns, they 
retain their color and lustre through 
all mill processes. 


Increase Sales and Profits 


By offering your trade a complete line 
of the best-selling fabrics — 

Woolens and Worsteds decorated with 
American Silk Spinning Co. Yarns. 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R. I. 1 Madison Ave., New York 





1925 


January 3, 


tion perhaps must be made in the 
‘ase of low 36 blood tops, consider- 


ible business being placed in this 
juality at around $1.40 or slightly 
better. Larger business is expected 


in this grade. Moderate quantities 
of 40s, 44s and 46s were sold for de- 
livery during the first three months 
of 1925. Fine grades were neglected 
throughout the entire week. Comb- 
ing wools are so hard to locate at 
reasonable prices that standard top 
makers do not hold out any hope of 
any lower prices in the near future. 
Stocks of cémbing wool in the Bos- 
ton market are very small and in 
some quarters a scramble for wool is 
expected if the heavy-weight opening 
should turn out to be a decided suc- 
cess. 

The noil market is on a very high 
level and yet there seem to be no de- 
velopments occuring that would indi- 
cate in any way lower prices for 
choice materials. Carbonized and 
colored noils are not very active but 
their turn may come shortly. Both 
classes of material have been very 
much neglected and as a consequence g 





TEXTILE WORLD 
Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


prices have not been maintained. 
Holders of these materials are look- 
ing forward to the new season ex- 
pecting at that time that there will be 
sufficient yardage of fabrics sold to 
bring about a greatly increased de- 
mand for these valuable materials. 

High prices for wool noils are 
turning the attention of the market 
to the possibilities in silk noils. 
Tussah silk noils are moving more 
freely. There have been one or two 
large sized imports of these materials 
of late. They are quoted in the mar- 
ket at 45-50c with the short noil 22- 
25c. Long white silk noils sell on a 
48-52c level and the short noil at 28- 
30c. Mohair noil prices are very 
irregular. Quotations are nominal 
rather than real. Any grade includ- 
ing kid can be purchased at this time 
at concessions. 


Current Quotations 


To Noils 
DR vetececceseseeseud $2.05-2.10 125-128c. 
ee errr 1.85-1.90 118-120c. 
High % blood...... --- 1.6-1.66 105-110c. 
Aver % blood......... 1.55-1.57 90— %e. 
Low % blood......... 1.42-1.45  85-— 90c. 
High % blood......... 1.32-1.35  80— 85c. 
2 eee 1.28-1.30 75— 80c. 
MP ae ackdesicetsinenvea 1.15-1.17 70— 75ec. 
BU Cbateereiaceevnrsahs 1.10-1.12 65— 70c. 
WE Sti eckicseceseeteese 1.07-1.08  65—- 70c. 





Artificial Silk 


Prices Very Firm 





Small Quantities Available for Spot 
Deliveries Now Bringing Sub- 
stantial Premiums 

The artificial silk market continues 
nominally unchanged on the basis of 
the prices put in force last Feb. 1. 
Actually it is hard to see why prices 
should not be quoted I0c to 25¢ a 
pound above the list quotations. All 
the domestic producers are now sold 
up solid for the first quarter of the 
year, and, if reports are to be believed, 
ictually turning down business. 

Some of the foreign firms selling in 
this market are understood to be in a 
position to accept some additional or- 
lers but the quantities available from 
these sources are inconsiderable. In 
dition to the latter, there is a certain 
‘mount of yarn in dealers’ and second 
hands. 

lust how much this totals it is diffi- 

ilt to estimate but as it is, It 
mstitutes practically the only avail 
le source of supply at the present 
nd is held without exception at prem- 
ims over the list quotations. For the 

wer grades premiums of up to 25c a 

und have been reported paid. 

\s they are 

condition, it would of 
for the large domestic pro- 
lucers to advance prices now for the 
rst quarter, but it is interesting to 
te that no business beyond the first 
ree months of the year is being ac 
epted. 


such 


practically in a sold 


course be 
seless 


In view of the extremely strong 


tone to the market, the action of the 
representatives of one of the German 
firm is interesting. These sellers re- 
cently lowered prices but the catch 
was that their reduction still left 
prices well above domestic levels and 
even at these prices, they sold three 
months’ production in a few days’ 
time. It is possible that some addi- 
tional quantities may become available 
when producers lay out production 
schedules more carefully. 

Prices are unchanged as in the fol- 
lowing list: 


A Quality B Quality C Quality 
unbl’ched unbl’ched unbl'ched 


60 Denier.. $3.40 $3.15 5G 
70 Denier. . 3.25 3.05 ue 
80 Denier. . 3.10 2.90 bia 
100 Denier. . 2.90 2.40—2.50 $2.20 
120 Denier. . 2.45 2.25 $1.95 
130 Denier. . 2.25 2.00-2.05 1.75 
150 Denier. . 2.00 1.80 1.50 
300 Denier. 1.75 1.60 1.45 


80 Denier cellulose 


Combination yarn prices are 5c a lb. 
higher as in the following list: 


3 ends 13/15 double extra A raw si 

4 ends 13/15 double extra A raw si 

5 ends 13/15 double extra A raw §s 
150 Denier cellulose 


1 end 13/15 double extra A raw silk. $3.10 
2 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk. 3.45 
3 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk. 3.65 





Spun Silk Firm 


Market Quieter Last Week, but 
Sellers Have Little to Offer 
The spun silk market was quieter 
last week with only a 
of activity noted. This condition was 
due to the holidays and the usual year 
end inventory period. In addition 
there is the fact that few of the pro- 
ducers have anything but nominal 
quantities of yarns to offer for earlier 
than April delivery. Prices held firm 


small amount 










Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Ghornton, RP. J. 





WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


Mills and Office 


WEAVING 


Woolen and Merino Yarns 





BRISTOL, PA. 


KNITTING 





Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MOHAIR WORSTED woo.en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, 


ART SILK 
TOPS and 


Recognized as the standard by Spinners of Quality 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 


PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


NOILS 





ae 
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THE CLUMSY SHIPMENT THE HANDY SHIPMENT 
HEAVY BEAMS DUPLAN SHELLS 


both contain the same quantity of silk 


Compare the two shipments pictured above. charges. No loom beams in transit.: No delay. 


A simple metal-tipped paper shell, easily applied 
over any 2 3/4” wooden core at the loom, takes place 7 ; , 
of heavy wooden beam in shipment. Saves 30 to 60% winding, warping, copping, coning, and throwing of real 
of transportation charges—60 to 80% of packing © silk or artificial silk. 


COMMISSION WORK DEPARTMENT 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 135 Madison Avenue, New York City 


a 


SILK CORPORATION 


Our facilities and experience are at your service for 









| ea ans Cops 
COTTON AND WOOL E. E. Steidler & Company, Inc. Cones 
Tubes 

M: cturers 
MIXED YARNS ecnaaiiti Skeins 
siiiseiniaadiiaiaiaiin a 3 = : Bobbins 

MERINOS |] sing 

i | Multiple Rayona Mills 
WOOL PERCENTAGES UP TO 25% | Se 111 West Huntingdon Street 


Yarns of Special Interest to Hosiery and Dyed or Natural Pann 


Underwear Manufacturers 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS INC. Rockwell Woolen Co. 











P. oO. STA. E PHILADELPHIA, PA. W YLE & CO Leominster, Mass. 
i ILLIAM R R Manufacturers of 
e M tata u | Aiud | sruireneniinmmennniemieeiemes | 381 Fourth Ave New York and MERINO YARNS 
E Z Cor. 27th Street FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
E (cL e | Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decoration Yares 
7 (gv Thread 
! Company Thrown Silk Yarns 
| agg mine ta For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
"wy Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers ||| Cotton and Knitting Mills 
ww) ACCURATE COLOR MATCHING 





Prompt Deliveries—All Colors 
Sewing, Seaming and Splicing Threads | 


Irvin 


0. J. CARON eo a ‘| Star Worsted Company 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS WORSTED YARNS | YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHIC AGO (Bradford System) 


| for Weavers and Knitters 

















FITCHBURG MASS. 





oO 2 wt 
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Silk Yarns—Continued 


it the advances recently put in force. 
These later quotations while showing 
substantial increases over levels pre- 
vailing four or five months ago, do 
not according to producers reflect the 
higher replacement costs of today. 
Further advances will be necessary 
unless waste silk decline materially in 
the near future which possibility is 
considered rather remote. 
Prices are as follows: 


60—2 $6 10 30—2 $5 35 
60—2 5 85 20—2 5 05 
40—2 5 60 60—1 4 75 


Thrown Silk Strong 





Buying Quiets Down, but Prices 

Rise with Raw Silk Advance 

Though the thrown silk market 
could not be characterized as active 
last week, there was at the same time 
a fair amount of buying going on 
with many mills apparently in need 
of silk. Paterson dealers reported ac- 
tive business in some instances al- 
though qualifying this with the state- 
ment that most sales were for small 
quantities. Recent inquiry for taf- 
fetas has caused several mills to show 
interest in organzine but as heretofore 
the crepes lead in volume. Tram is 
understood to be very dull with the 
hosiery trade seemingly well covered 
into January, February. 


Prices are as follows: 
(60 days basis) 


Japan Organzine, 2 thd XXA in skeins $8 OM 
Japan Tram, 3 and 4 thd in skeins.. 7 i 
Japan Tram, 5 thd on cones 7 OM 


Japan Crepe, 3 
turns 


Japan Crepe, 2 


and 4 thd on bobbins 65 


thd XXA on bobbins 70 


Cotton Trade Prospects 
(Continued from page 61) 


a year ago and should prices remain 
steady around present levels an in- 
creased demand may be expected. 


Finland 
The outlook for the immediate fu- 
ture in Finland does not point to any 
decided improvement. However, it is 
hoped that the excellent crop which 
inland has been able to raise this 
year will eventually act as a stimulus. 


Poland 
The cotton industry in Poland is 
now slowly recovering from the re- 
cent crisis and return is being made 
to more normal conditions. The con- 
sumption of American cotton this 
season will show some increase. 


Japan 
The after effects of the disastrous 
Japanese earthquake are still greatly 
in evidence. As to the spinning in- 
dustry in Japan, things are not at all 
bad, most mills working full time, 
which is likely to continue. Some of 
the snialler mills, however, are work- 

ing under difficulties. 


General Comment 
Commenting upon the above re- 
ports, Reiss Bros. say: “Judging 
from the firmness of the stock mar- 
kets here and in America we feel that 
mfidence is increasing and that the 
world at large is on the threshold of 


an era of stability and improving 
trade generally. Cotton may work a 
fraction lower yet for a time, but we 
feel certain that at the lower level 
there will not be the same ¢nthusiasm 
to plant on account of the so much 
more satisfactory prices for cereals. 


French Silk Trade 


French trade in silk goods during 
the first nine months of 1924 shows 
a considerable increase over the cor- 
responding period of 1923. Raw silk 
imports are 75 per cent larger and 
waste silk imports are also consider- 
ably greater. Silk manufactures ex- 
ported during the first three quarters 
were valued at 2,456,735,000 francs 
(franc=$0.0533 at current = ex 
change) compared with 1,639,752,000 
for the same period of 1923. Nearly 
all countries for which statistics were 
recorded bought more French silks 
than a year ago. The two principal 
exceptions are Argentine and the 
United States. The exports of this 
class of goods to the United States 
were smaller in quantity but slightly 
higher in value. England, France’s 
best silk customer, increased its pur 
chases while Germany bought 
times as much as in the 1923 period 





seven 


Cotton Duck Bids Onened 

Bids for supplying the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot, 21st street and 
Oregon avenue, with 36,100 yards of 
bleached cotton duck were opened on 
December 20. Three concerns sub 
mitted bids: Duntex Mfg. Co., Phila 
delphia, quoted 23¢ and 25¢ per yard 
on two samples with delivery at the 
rate of 10% weekly. starting in five 
weeks: Institution Equipment Co 
New York, 29.49¢ on specifications of 
the War Department covering this 


proposal. Terms 1% to days. % 
20 days, delivery starting in six 
weeks, at the rate of 10% weekly 


Turner-Halsey Co.. New York, 28.6c 
on 36-in. sample: 22.%c on another 
36-in. sample; also 38.8c on 35-in 
sample and 23.3c on 28-in. sample 
The material desired was 2814-ins 
wide and 614 to 7 ounce, bidders hav 
ing the option of quoting on specifi 
cation material or on samples accom 
panying bids. 


Increased German Imports 


Imports of cotton cloth into Ger 
many during the first nine months of 
1924 reached 18,878 metric tons com- 
pared with 4,974 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1923—an increase 
of approximately 280%, according to 
Consular advices to the Department 
of Commerce from Dresden. German 
exports of cotton cloth during the 
first three quarters of 1924 amounted 
to 13,888 metric tons, a decrease of 
17% from the 16,670 metric tons 
shipped during the first nine months 
of 1923. Unbleached goods com- 
prised more than 50% of the 1924 im- 
ports, and the exports of this classifi- 
cation included 1,285 metric tons des- 
tined for the United States. 


YOKOHAMA 
MILAN 


Crepes 


Passaic, N. J. 


Ne oe 


SELLING 
AGENTS 






MADE BY A KNITTER 


FOR KNITTERS 


Turbotville, Pa. 


A.P. Villa & Bros., Inc. 


CANTON 


TURIN LYONS 


Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams 


Hosiery Silk on Cones 


and Hosiery Tram 
a Specialty 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 


Telephone: Madison Square 3200 


MILLS: 


Netcong, N. J 
Erwin, Tenn. 





W « Ee alize ra 


ur ‘form Cuality 


3rd ard Chestnut Sts., - 





SHANGHAI 


Mifflinburg, Pa. 


Combination Yarns 


Silk. Rayon, Rayon and Silk 




































































TOULSON YARN CO., INC. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


N. B. KNEASS BROOKS 


BOSTON. NEW YORK 
and PHILADELPHIA 


Cumbination Yarns of all kinds 


wide variety of combina 
tion varns which are guaranteed to be of high 
ard to effect a higher aver- 
e¢e cf preducticn on the machines. 


GEO. B. PFINGST, Inc.. 


Phila., Pa 
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WOOLENS 





COTTONS 


| SJOSTROM Patent Cooling 


and Conditioning Machines 


A positive necessity for every textile manufacturer 


MANUFACTURERS MACHINE CO. 


North Andover, 


WORSTEDS Mass. SILKS 





: : 
Torsion Balance Calculating Textile Scales 





147-1583 Eighth St., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


« AMERICAN 





Dyehouse Trucks. 


These are used with our split yarn 
rack or solid yarn rack machines. 

With this type of truck those 
handling the yarn sticks do not have 
to step over bottom frames. The 
frames are open at the bottom, which 
facilitates placing the yarn sticks on, 
or lifting them off the trucks. 

With these trucks, the yarn can be 
delivered to any part of the dyehouse 
or to adjoining rooms. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 


HUSSONG DYEING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Groveville, New Jersey. 


Style 5010 


Size number of cotton 
yarn read direct from 
slide beams without cal- 
culation or use of weights. 

Style No. 5015 gives 
similar results for woolen 
and worsted yarns. 

Write for textile pam- 
phlet and advise us of 
your wants. 

We sell Christian 
Becker, Inc., analytical 


Style No. 5010 balances. 


THE TORSION BALANCE CO., 92 Reade St., New York 


Factory: 


| 
—_ i 


B 1 (31 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIL. 
remches) 49 California St., San Francisco, Oal. 





CLOTH ROOM and 
FINISHING MACHINERY 


Consult us on your shear- 
ing problems. Backed by 
seventy-five years of ex- 
perience in this line. 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. 


Spinning and Twisting Tapes 
and Double Loop Bands 


EXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 





-_— —— See we 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizirig Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R. R. 
Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 



















We Specialize in 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 
TOPS, NOILS & CARDED WASTE 


Colored or white threads carded or combed as required 
on commission. Samples mailed on request. Phone | 
4511 Passaic. 


GARTH MFG. CQO. 


72 Summer St., Passaic, N. J. 















SPINNING, SPEEDER and MULE ROLLS 
BENECKED, BEFLUTED AND HONED 

NEW FLUTED ROLLS OF ANY SIZE MAD 

George A. Bates Flute Raising Machime ps 

Drawing Rolls like this er comber 


WORN 
ROLLS 
MADE 
NEW 


Retu: the Rells with worn endo of delivery vo the original size of new roll. 
ns Guaranteed not to change draft of ro 
Speeder Spindles. Flyers and Pressers i 
.G. BATES & SON 












te order. 
876 Broadway, Fall River, Mass. 


Ma Tec OUT TUTTTTVTLMTUN HVUTUUTTOU HV AUIUMLTTIUULALL UGTA LLLOOLOLL LLL Oe LA AA 


Reeds and Combs of All Description 
=== FOR ALL CLASSES OF WEAVINGSS= 


i i 


05 PEEL REEDS 
Working Samples Sent Free of All Charges on Receipt of Particulars 


inutttt 
THE LOOM REED AND HARNESS CO. 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


SRAM DL TM ANAT TMM ALE OCEANA TOA TATUM TST m P0000. C0000 








LL 








ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE: BUILT AN AES A? 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept, J. ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 













J. J. REUTLINGER 


160 FIFTH AVE. MOHAWK BUILDING NEW YORK 
Wire Heddles Mill Supplies 
FALSE REED WIRES 
Hard Paper Spools and Quills 
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Thread and POO I of any 
Silk Description 

Made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3” dia. 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular cus- 
tomers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates fur- 

nished on samples submitted. 

, * . 

E.L. Tebbets Spool Company,Locke’s Mills, Maine 


LARA LENT) TE 
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Wools Open 1925 
on High Level 


Imports for 1924 Off About 50% 
Slight Decline in Foreign 
Markets Iynored 
lhe market is resting on the high 
evel of the year, preparatory 
reaching out to higher altitudes 
irding to some. 


to 
ac- 
It seems useless to 
quote domestic delaine wool as a 
dealer with any of this particular 
taple can obtain almost any price 
within reason, 73c or better. Mar- 
ket activity has died away almost 
completely and the dull strong situa- 
tion forecasts higher rather than 
lower prices when the mills begin to 
buy. Manufacturing is engaged 
largely at the present time on tailing 
out the so-called light-weight fabrics 
iid sampling on heavyweights. Every- 
thing seems set for excellent business 
this year and there seems little reason 
to suppose that 1925 will witness any 


buyers’ strike on account of high 
clothing prices. 
The prevailing dull market now 


heing experienced will continue un- 
til the heavyweight opening has oc- 
curred and manufacturers more dis- 
posed to purchase additional supplies. 
(he chatter of Mr. Goldman regard- 
ng immense world stocks of wools 
eems to have made an impression in 
some quarters and certainly has been 

some help to bearish sentiment in 
the goods market. But the wool men as 

vhole 


are not very disturbed over 

he situation. They know the condi- 
of their own lofts and so far as 

e United States is concerned gov- 
ment wool stock reports issued 


irterly are quite a reliable guide as 
the relative amount of wool held in 
e country. 


(‘oming to the end of the vear one 
t stands out in clear light and that 
~ that importations of foreign wool 
ito the United States have been alto- 


gether subnormal. Imports for the 
ear into Boston for 1924 are ap- 
‘ximately 120,000,000 pounds as 


mpared with 270,000,000 pounds last 
r, a decrease of 150,000,000 pounds. 
\Vhat is true of Boston is relatively 
of all other ports of entry, so 

it might be said conservatively 
wool imports this year 
50% compared 
Had there been 


show a 
with 
con- 


line of as 


ir ago 


any 


rable speculation this season in 
gn markets by Summer Street 
es acting for themselves, the 


t easiness visible near the close of 
year might have induced some 
ree of nervousness. But not only 
American buying in the primary 
rkets been relatively small for this 
od of the year, but the purchasing 
been largely for mill account. 
‘re will be nothing doing in the 


BRITISH WOOL CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., Dec. 31 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—Market is quiet, but English wools are steady and 


| holders of Colonial wools are comparatively independent. The 
slight stiffening of crossbred values at Dunedin has helped to 
confirm wool holders and topmakers in their belief that recovery 
will take place early in new year. 





Australasian markets for the next ten season be a limited success only, it 
days and strong openings are not at would nevertheless still remain true 
all unlikely. that domestic wools for several 


In the South American market 
prices have had a very rapid advance 
and as the financial resources of the 


months to come will probably be free 


from strong foreign competition. 


ore ceipts < oh: 
chief buyers, Germany and France, Receipts and Shipments 
are not altogether satisfactory, ur- Receipts of wool in lbs. for the 
gent buying from this quarter may week up to last Wednesday follow: 

i iately seen. hich 1924 1923 
not immediately be con ‘ In bed . Domestic yee 5 238,000 
case further slight recessions might Poreign 4,370,000 1.73120 
occur in Buenos Aires. Considerable ee 7,203,500 6.969.200 
activity is reported in second clip Receipts of wool in Ibs. since Jan. 
wools. There has been a heavy move- 1, 1924, with comparisons, follow: 
ment in the Patagonian second clip, 1924 1923 


Domestic 
Foreign 


199,651,200 
121,793,800 


144. 568,300 


and recent quotations are 48c for 1-2s, O71 448.500 


Gg ~ ’ a » I : s Ro 
44% shrinkage; 43%2C. for 3s, 38% wade <a Gane 
shrinkage; 40c. for 4s and 55, 337 Shipments of wool for the week 
shrinkage. Buenos Aires second clip ending and including Dec. 30 follow: 
wools are relatively firmer than Boston & Maine.... 877,000 
3 J me : 7 Mystic Rercttweteaa iit sc aacearmmale 
standard staples. a 155,000 
avvwei season seems loston & Albany.. 505,000 
A good heavyweight season “rota Welle = 


somewhat of a necessity to those wool 
houses which have contracted in a 
large way for next season’s wool. But 
should the approaching heavyweight 


Total 
Shipments during previous “week 
Shipments same week last year 
Shipments thus far for 1924 
Shipments similar date 1924 


2.178,000 
3.006.000 
1.007 00 
170.727.0000 
149,527,000 





Quotations 
(Corrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Nevada 
WiDO GORIG ns cies beers ness 69—71 (Scoured Basis. ) 
EST TS SR ee ees eee ES eh ee ee ee ee 1.48—1 .52 
% blood ..... eee 67—68 Fine clothing .......... 1.34—1 .37 
% I Fa rot ya"a tek bia sarslaee mae Bima ler’ 68—70 
fg EEE EEE RR ee 68—70 Mohair 
Michigan and New York Domestic 
Wise GORING. 6 cccvecsvescccccts 67—69 [est combing ......... : .. -83—88 
Fine MERE cisenic Sesser casaee 58—64 Best combing ................ 73—78 
SUE dinleved osc ek ats Caan 65—f6 Foreign (In Bond) 
RE REN, MIS wo. ave. ers WS lb 06: Oko a wih 67—68 Turkey .......... ee. ee 
SR wm AE a ews Cake ais 40—50 


Indiana, Missouri and Similar 





SOO oivis baton Be os aches pace sie 65— 66 
Te DROME 6 c.c:6 eee dwevcateeeeee ade 68—70 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
Me ENG wie acca cnatas eee sews 68—70 (In Bond.) 
CR | log wisicsla eas aicis's aaa , 
California Scoured Boste—Cage: a ti 
Scoured Basis.) Super 12 months ‘ svbne 57 
Northern, dae wateaan aes 1.60—1.64 Super 10-12 months...... 1.44—1.45 
Sp’g middle ne eoeeee -1.88—1.88 Australian: 
Southern, MO. ......2-+.1.18—1.28 NN rele asleccra 1.62—-1.67 
Welr free ..... Nias mace aie aoe 1.22—1.25 A ee Pawn ones 1.55—1.60 
Ball defects ......ccce ee se 58—60s ........ 1 .35—1.38 
Carbonized ........eeeesees 1.25—1.30 Grease Basis: 
Texas Montevideo : 
(Scoured Basis.) 58—60s ....... 69—72 
aM SE, Gidcitc ae pieke ec 1.021.685 S66 ..ccccs 67—68 
OS OU a ee re : .50—1.58 508 ....... 60— 62 
PINS MOR ic ced comcseaess 146-100) Wacane. Kore ao 2 
Pulled—Fastern Oe esect ents: 51 
(Scoured Basis.) BEN ees sawaes +4 47 
BEAN. conscana tanneries seers 1.58—1.68 
(oa oo ee PB se Ae 
EINES: <5 «46 b's 6inid v's -.1.00—1 .05 (Grease Basis—In Bond.) 
NS oo v's ai iin'n wero caves 1.40—1.45 Aleppo: Washed ..............45—46 
TE coin Gab 0 oe aw es : .830—1.35 PMNS np aia. re oo 8 4 4 we eee -29—28 
OS SE: ES eee 1.00—1.10 Awassi : Was shed : 38 41 
Montana. Idaho and ‘Wyoming Karadi: Be MINS ise athe Gatasae a 38 40 
(Scoured Basis. ) China: Combing ah oheok-s sak - -32—33 
Siete ie... occa 6 unk ss—1.69 No.1 Wid, ball oo 
a AOE shoe hone as 1.421.497 We en as ; 31—33 
Fine & fine medium clothing. 1.42—1.46 — taliilit <a ae 
Re EE 5 Gin (baw: ie OO, ae eS .30 35 Oey ee ¢ 
; a 1 30 1.24 Khorasan : 
Utah scnaniies a 
Fine «ee ee eee eee eee eees 1.62—1.65 Manchurian ..........--eeeee- 27—29 
eh SNR cu eae 6 deme 1.55—1 . 60 DA shear. Sey oS 98.30 
Colorado and New Mexico Servian skin wool..............38—35 
WS oe are oa @ ie aie mente eA Oe 1.52—1.58 Bast India: Kandahar.......... 40—42 
EE cbc ME Ke nee Rmees o 1.23—1.28 EE si dadee acu ok aaenee 62—72 
MIN kid ota ew aswel era e ain <a 1.35—1.40 aia a hisdiaaidotieca si acwlorsalaa 68—78 








Small Wool Demand 


Quotations Firm and Unchanged 
Manufacturing Interest Small 
PHILADELPHIA.—Small inquiry 

all grades is reported, prices continu- 


for 


ing firm and unchanged. There has 
been a strengthening of values in 
South American markets, bringing 


these quotations back to their former 
level, a slight decline having been 
noted last week. There has been no 
forcing of sales as dealers are content 
to hold their remaining lots until 
interest’ from manufacturers again 
While a majority of deal- 
ers do not look for further increases 
in quotations they state as far as they 
can now see there is no factor likely 
an important decline from 
current prices. With only a_ fair 
request from manufacturers they 
assert no decline will occur as even 
this would be sufficient to take unsold 
lots in dealers’ hands. Contracting in 
the West for new clips has been less 
active and prices paid two weeks ago 
have not been bettered. 


dev elops. 


to cause 


Lower Grades in Demand 
Fleece wools of Ohio quality are 


held at 68c¢ to 7oc costing approxi- 
mately $1.23 clean while three-eighths 
Indiana or Missouri has moved at the 
same level Several knitting yarn 
spinners have acquired fair sized 
quantities of South American wools 


which they intend to mix with domes 


tic as a means of reducing their costs 


This tendency is also discernible 
among manufacturers; for exampl: 
sweater manufacturers are buying a 


cheap woolen yarn to be used as back 
ing on worsted sweaters, while others 
are using cotton plaiting to bring their 
to last prices. 
Goods manufacturers are also inquir- 
for 


eoods down year’s 


lower grade woolen yarns to 
worsted. This 
adding strength to low wools 
which are relatively 
half blood finer 


ing 


be used with condi- 
tion is 
and 


firmer 


substitutes 
than and 
grades. 

Montana, 
r Utah quality are held at 


Territory wools of 


Wyoming 0 


$1.70 clean for fine staple, $1.45 to 
$1.50 for half blood, $1.40 to $1.45 
for fine medium, $1.35 for three- 
eighths and $1.20 to $1.25 for quarter 
band. Fleece wools of Missouri and 
similar quality are held at approxi 
mately these prices, clean basis 
Pulled wools are quiet and quotations 
have not changed. Greater interest 
is noted in combings than heretofore 
Fine combings are held at $1.40 to 
$1.45, B at $1.30 to $1.35 and C at 
$1.00 to $1.10. 
Wool Trade Note 

James Bateman, wool dealer, an- 
nounces the removal of his offices 
from 122 S. Front street, Philadel- 
phia, to 105-107 S. Third street on 


January 1. 





Well balanced 


Examine cut of Blower 
Wires from motor to 
Highest grade BALL 
Gives 16” water column 


Shipped on 10-day trial, 
















One hand operated 


Note toggle switch in 


handle 


carefully 

handle in metal tubing 
BEARINGS 

pressure 


anywhere. 


—$40.00 Net— 


KEEP YOUR 
MOTORS AND 
TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY CLEAN 
WITH A “MAR- 
VEL” BALL 
BEARING AIR 
COOLED POR- 
TABLE BLOWER 


Reduce your FIRE 
HAZARD 


Prolong the life of your 


machinery 
Blower weighs 61% Ibs. 
Shipping weight, 18 lbs. 
20 teet highest grade electric 
cable, with armored plug cap. 





ELECTRIC BLOWER CO. 


352 Atlantic Ave. 
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BOSTON, (9) MASS. 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 


added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN Laling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 


3100 Burleigh St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


LOGEMANN 


tr WwItaIm 


mui Hand-Belt- Electric- Hydraulic wmmum 
— Presses 
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a) FURB 


MACHINE COMPAny 
NO. ANDOVER, MASS. 


Tape Condensers 


for uniformity, evenness, strength and 
increased production 


of all grades and sizes of wool spun 


Let us show you what D & F Tape Condensers on 
your carding machines can do for you. 


D. & F. Card Clothing 


Ask for catalogues on the complete line of 


D. & F. Wool Machinery 


SINCE 1632» 


[STAFFORD 





TAFFORD Automatic Looms 

can now be supplied with 

either shuttle or bobbin-chang- 
ing automatic features. They in- 
crease production, cut costs in half 
and frequently more, and produce 
a quality of fabric unsurpassed. 


The Stafford Company 
Weaving Machinery 


READVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Agent: 
FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. 


January 3, 19. 
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Activity Shown In 
Rags And Fibres 


Production of Fibre Proceeding 
Well Below Rag Price Level 
—Adjustation Later 


l 


lhe general market covering rags 
and fibres is probably more active 
than either the wool market or its 
subsidiary markets. Shortage of old 
stock is probably the main feature, 
although no one can be found to 
claim that clips are in abundance. As 
for recovered materials the mills of 
the industry have had a good year of 
it and unless something totally un- 
expected should happen the year 1925 
ought to show further improvement. 
The only fly in the ointment is che 
high price of raw material, that is 
of old rags. Owing to some causes 
easy to be understood in some cases 
and quite obscure in others the normal 
supply of mixed rags seems to have 
dried up. There can be no justifiable 
suspicion entertained regarding this 
feature of the market and little or 
no reason to suppose that there are 
any parties who are holding in the 
background sizeable quantities of 
mixed rags for higher prices. No 
Goldman has arisen in this market 
to announce the discovery of two and 
a half year’s supply of raw material. 
Rags are short and whatever be the 
explanation the fact is unassailable. 


Recovered wool manufacturers 
have not yet come face to face with 





RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE 
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They have been working along with 
old material purchased at much lower 
prices which shows them a _ very 
considerable profit in the rag alto- 
gether apart from manufacturing 
operations. The crisis, if there is to 
be one, will appear when recovered 
wool men are obliged to buy in bulk 
at present high prices. Neither in 
wools nor in rags is there any likeli- 
hood of imports in sufficient volume 
to break prices. 

White softs are so high as to meet 
competition from mill wastes. The 
rag is quoted 56c or better and the 
carded material 72-75c. All kinds of 
rags are very strong with dark 
worsteds in especially good demand 
around gc. Sales of mixed softs at 
18c have been confirmed and 20c is 
the objective of the big holders. Fine 
dark merino has now touched Iic. 
All the worsteds and serges show an 
upward tendency. 

The qualities of worsted wastes in 
demand by woolen mills at the pres- 
ent time are all very firmly main- 
tained and scarcity of stock makes it- 
self evident in an upward tendency 
in prices. Colored worsted threads 
are appreciating somewhat. They 
have been on the bargain counter 
over a considerable period. The fine 
threads are now quoted 56-60c but 
good quality thread, spinners’, have 
sold 3 or 4c above this quotation. 
There is an expectation in this mar- 
ket that colored materials will do 
better early in the new year. Mohair 
wastes are still very dull with prices 


the rag situation as it now exists. (Continued on page 133) 
ET 
. 
Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
Wool Waste Men’s Wear Clips 

Lap— Worsted— 

a So $1.45—$1.55 DE vewecncsnweeeeesecias 19—20 
Fine Colored .......... 1.20— 1.25 OS PT ria 28 —29 
Medium Colored ......... 65— .7 NG coos csc cccstesonese dese 23—24 

Ring— I on 5b vee wae CEOS CO eben > 
Fine Australian ....... 1.45— 1.50 BRK ....---.----rererrecrceee as 
Fine Domestic ........ 1.35— 1.40 Flaanels 

Thread White Worsted— Deeds.) .  hasasaneedaee 14—15 
Fine sips sigiaze ee. 1.20— 1.23 Black ....--.- eee eeeeeceeres 13—14 
\% Blood ... . 1£05— 1.10 CR nas cebecseecaseneesde 14—15 
eG SS ek ot ; 87— .90 CEN nec.) leak sasslcemye e's 19—20 
4 Blood BE FE nie dinns ieeeses se cneccenees 22—24 
BE Ge buiiee aie aie eke 48— _ .50 Scarlet ‘ races 22—24 

Thread Colored Worsted— Women’s Wear Clips 
INL Sige a seis, 5 clareate Sa .55— .60 Serges— , : 
i Eu a es & bn Ss a 42— .45 Wouite J —56 
oO” eer a .28— .42 Blue . hae a 28 2 
De MOD. os ss Genel wese 383— .35 Black ... : as Sateese 27—2a8 
NE Sas mca wane see ke 27— .80 Rrown . --  d-—-82 
SE A Scace suena aves 23— .25 Green ... --se. StS] 

Card— Light .... ws abe 24—25 

i Tan . , '2—232 
UO WEMMID: bas oak <4 o's .75— .80 
Medium White ........ 45— .50 Old Woolen Rags 
fe aaa .20— 22 Merinos— 
Medium Colored -10—- .12 Coarse light........... 14 —15 
eS rere 29 —30 
Reworked Wool Coarse dark..........- 6%— 7 
Cents FPIn@ GALE ..cccccasess 8%— 9% 
Serges— per lo. Serzges— 
MR, 2h a hawks ausleeee ek eam 28—29 BRE: dk sae Wks skda'ews 18 —19 
NR aus sek eee 83—84 NE! a cists es cdo 5s 17 —18 
SE 6 ais? ¥elen d66 40 0h08 6160 382—33 I a wa dus 40 ORCA oe 15 —16 
DiGi < neh coneee en weak ae 85—36 ME: é5c <b a ane neue 11 12 
ME pS eua cas ceeee chee s 24—26 DE bites 6coiaduawnsese 21 —22 
Knits— oa Adah ae a bee ae eee 15 —16 
Thi 979 Knit— 
ee errors TREE MMB x cnassienenense> 57 —58 
PREG Fee te ee ie ag 39—40 BE Sc cndnded Reade sess 14 —15 
Merinoe- DM ivicacbendeteoesswes 33. —34 
sal = 
I ee eee ey 5i—52 ~«=s Brown ..... soceeesees - 
Oe MOE cs ca ae eee minidee 22—23 Skirted Cloths 
eT eer er 25—26 Skirted Worsted— 

Worsted Skirted— ES ER Oe 10 —11 
ES cig Sued wine aida www eae 32—33 PEE: c-cttsosveseewcns 9 —10 
EE cs BTRPGTECA hte las wa ee eee 28—32 OO Sere 9 —10 

i 0 —s eerste open isc doanene 7 —§ 
RR aS Wate a ele ae ae eee & 27—28 DE cus ds dete benenaien 23 —24 
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DOBBINS | 


SOAP MFG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 


A Smooth Milky Emulsion 


Always obtained with 


“BRETON” OILS FOR WOOL 


They are adapted for 
all grades and kinds 
of woolen goods. 
Equal to lard or olive 
oil and cost twenty- 
five per cent. less. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Works: Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Established 1870 


JOHN HEATHCOTE & SON, INC. 


Providence, R. I. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, Etc. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 





i 
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Elimi- 
nate 


uneven 
widths ! 








rene a wae? 


Attached to wool dryer 
More even stretch, increased’production and less labor 
expense follow the use of the Schwartz Automatic Electric 
Guider for cotton tenters and wool dryers. This guider 
handles cloth of any kind, weight or width. Extremely 
simple, it requires practically no attention. 

[he cloth runs as freely as in the case of hand feeding. 
It is the only guider known for velvets, plushes and other 
delicate-faced fabrics 

Write for further details 


BLAKE ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. | 


255 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 













eC 
“2 


AS 
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BLEACHERY WASHERS 


Rubber rolls—reinforced concrete water 
boxes — self-oiling bearings — friction 
clutch drive—minimum power—long life 


FINISHING MACHINES, INC. 


Builders of Textile Finishing Machinery 


304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 
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The Sargent Backwasher 


and Backwash Dryer 
For Obtaining Clean Card Sliver 


The Sargent Backwasher appeals 
to mill men who realize the value 
of clean wool in producing the 
best worsteds. 


Its many practical improvements 
(evolved by Sargent engineers) 
make it the most up-to-date 
method of washing carded wool 
sliver, and just the machine in 
the dye house for washing 
Vigoureux and dyed tops. 

THE SARGENT BACKWASH DRYER 
cannot injure the sliver. The old 
tendency toward harshness in 
backwash drving is disappearing. 


This machine gives the sliver the 
same care that is. given the 
scoured wool in the first place. 


The Sargent Backwash Dryer 
allows of perfect temperature and 
moisture control. There are no 
heated _ cylinders—currents of 
heated air—not metal contact dry 
the sliver. 


The illustration shows the two 
machines in combination, although 
the Backwash Dryer may be used 
with any make Backwasher in 
connection with card sliver or 
dyed top. 


Send for further information 





Tentering and Drying 
Machines 





for 


All Classes of 


Woolens and Worsteds 


also 


Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 


Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 


| 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. Graniteville, Mass. 


January 3, 1925 
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Coal Tar Products 
Show Irregularity 


Phenol Weak. Aniline Oil Firmer 


Textile Demand for Dyes 
Develops Promise 
Coal tar crudes and intermediates 


wre at the present time moving very 
sluggishly in a market that is in- 
clined to develop further weakness in 
prices. The finished products cover- 
ing the various dyes for cotton, wool 
and silk on the other hand are firmer 

spite of the holiday season and a 
larger demand is expected to material- 
ize early in the year. The average 
figure covering a number of crudes 
and intermediates is down 342% for 
the week with particular weakness 
shown in phenol owing to large stocks 
and limited demand. Quotation for 
this commodity is 23-25¢ a gal. as 
compared with 26c a gal. a year ago. 
Dye makers have not been purchasing 
intermediates in any large quantity 
but growing demand for the finished 
products will probably bring about a 
change of front after the turn of the 


year. Aniline oil has maintained 
itself throughout the year firmly 
iround 16¢c 

Textile demand for coal tar dvye- 


stuffs is not particularly urgent and 
there is sufficient competition among 
sellers to prevent advances but 
ufficient to preclude a very firm mar- 
ket. In acid colors alizarine black is 

ited $2-2 alkali blue $3.25-$3.50, 
resorcine brown 80-90c, green 
$3.50-$3.75, ponceau red 55-65¢c and 
tartrazine &5c-$1.50. In basic colors 
smark brown sells 50-60c, malachite 


not 


50. 


wool 


ereen $1.85-$2.00, rhodamine $1.50- 
$1.75.  saffranine $2.50-$3.25. In 
-hrome colors gallocyanine blue $2.25 


$2.50, anthracene brown $1. 
ilizarine green $2.50-$3.00, 
1B, $2.10-$2.25. The direct colors 

ire unchanged for the week but in 
oderate demand. Sulphur colors < 

firming up, the black being quoted 


‘oc, the brown 16-20c, 


75-$2.00, 
alizarine 


green olive 25- 


soc and yellow 45-50c. 
Dyewoods and extracts are in 
limited demand, average price figure 


nchanged for the week, but up 10% 
for the month. The various 51 degree 
extracts are moving a little more 
while a growing interest is 
noticeable in hematin. Statistics col- 
lected for the biennial census of manu- 
factures show a marked decrease in 
he production of natural dyestuffs for 
he year 1922 as compared with 1921. 
’roduction of logwood extract in 


1 eel 


923 was 18,166,000 Ibs. as compared 
vith 21,590,000 Ibs. in 1921: fustic 
roduction 4,023,000 Ibs. as compared 
vith 4,480,000 Ibs. in 1921, a slight 


nerease. The value of the natural 
vestuffs produced in 1923 was $2,- 
50,000 as compared with $4,052,000 
n 1921. 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Acetone 


paw mseea ss 1 — 17 
Alumina-Sulp. com.. 1%4— ... 
190 PREC... wccce 2%— as 
Alum. Ammonia Lmp. 3%y— 3 
Potash, Lump.... 3 — 4 
— Sal. white 
a etans cm 6 — 7% 
Bleach powder, per 
100 Ib. works, 
carloads ....... 190 — 2 80 
Blue Stone....... Z 4 ly 5 
Calcium Arsenate. s — 9 
Chlorine, Lig. Cyitn- 

ders Reowa . 5%— 7% 

IEE asin Wo 9.0.6. 5:0: 4y%—_... 
Copperas, ton...... 16 00 —22 00 
Cream of Tartar.... 20 — 22 
Epsom Salts. 100 lb. 135 — 2 00 
Formaldehyde Spot.. 9 — 9% 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 90 — 1 25 
Glycerine (C.P.) bbls. 19 — 19 \, 

CMR: 6csss00 owe 20%— 21 

Yellow Crude.. 18 — 18% 
Hydrosulphite Conc. 24 — 26 
Lead—Brown acetate 14%4— 15 

White (crystals).. 15 — 16 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb 300 — ... 
Potassium — Bichro- 

MAte 22.00 aed 814— 9 
Chlorate crystals. ™— 9 
Permangan, tech.. 14 — 16 

Sodium acetate... 5 — 5% 
Bichromate ...... $e 7 
Bisulphite, a. 1%— ... 
a 32— 10 
Phosphate ....... 344 — 4 
Prussiate yellow.. 9 — 10 
Sulphide, 60% 

ROO 085.8% ees 3— 3 

30% crystals..... 2— 2 
Tartar, emetic, tech. 26 — ... 
Tin—Crystal | re 387%— 38 

Bichloride, 50 deg. 15 — 15% 

J a Se 68 — 60 
ak ae ea 8 — 8% 

Acids 

Acetic, 28% per 100 
ie cea nwa aa sss $812 — 3 37 

Citric crystals...... 4544— 46 

Pormic, 90%.... 11% is 

i Se |, re 54— 6% 

Muriatic, 18 deg. per 

100 Ib. in tk 

re ee s0 — 90 

Nitric, 86@42. deg. 

ee TOR: Tica:s <8 425 — 600 

SMR Shee eke ee 914- 10 

Sulphuric, 66 de 

per ton in tan 

Se: aviccesese 14 00 —15 00 

TERPUROES ks 0%6 s eivincae< 26 — 29 

Alkalies 

Ammonia, aqua, 26 

WE sitet an ee 6%— 7 

Korax, Crys., bbls. 5 — 6 

Potash, carbonate, 

80-85% _ ....... 5 — 6% 

Caustic, 88-92%. . I%~— 8 
Soda Ash, 58% light 200 — 2 20 
Contract, 100 1b... 125 —1 63 

Bicarbonate, per 100 

EPO PST ree 200 — 2 25 

Caustic, 76% per 100 

i 0G wise clea ere 8 75 3 90 
Contract, 100 Ib. a ee 

Sal, 100 Ib ea RTE ta 115 - 1 25 

Natural Dyes and Tannins 

Fustic: Crystals... . 200 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg.... — 12 

Gambier, liquid..... 13%— 14 

Hiematine, crystals 14 20 

IIypernic Ext 51 

NE ria arise: 050 13%— 15 

Indigo—Madras .... 

Logwood Extract, Iiq. 

ke eee 7 —- & 
CRpBTRED ....c css 14 — 18 

Osage Orange, Ex- 

tract, 51 deg... 7— 7% 

Osage Orange, 

50 ae 14 — 15 

Quercitron, extract 

We COONS 6 casks <e a 7 

Sumac, Ext. dom., 

ref., 51 degs.... 6%— 7 
Extract, stainless. 9%— 10 

Tannic Acid, tech... 85 40 

Dyestuffs Intermediates 

Alpha Naphthol, ref. 8 — 90 

Pere 60 — 65 

Alpha Nar h'ylamine 35 — 87 

Aniline Ol. 1 = 22% 
SRR ERR 24— 26 

Beta magnet, /-. 

limed aie es 55 — 60 

Technical ....... 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline .... 34 — 36 
Metaphenylene Dia 

SUS eS o-oo aes 90 — 95 

Paranitraniline 68 — 70 

Oils and Soape 

Castor Ol) No. 3 _- 18 

Olive Oil, denatured, 

ME ayo ata ware 20 —1 25 
WOME. oc cdasGdicee 10 — ... 
Bet OF. DW. ..2ccc. 11 — 11% 

Stearic Acid, double 

pressed ....... 12 — 14 

Turkey Red Oil, 50% 10 — 12 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


Albumin, blood do- 
WOEEE oe ciccces 50 — 60 
Egg, technical.... ; aioe 
Dextrine—l’otato ... s — 8 
Corn, bags, 100 lb. 4 67 4 72 
Do, bblIs., 100 Ib 4 94 4 99 
Gum, British, 100 lb. 4 97 
Do, bbls. ; . 2 
Sago, flour... = 31g — 4 
Starch, corn, 100 lb... 4 02 —4 12 
ME cies twee ss 4 29 — 4 39 
Do., t. b., bags, 100 
lb. . acral tale. 77 4 87 
RRS bene wae < 5 04 —5 14 
POCMEO in cceweaes 6 6 
PRs cp ak enie a was 8 10 
WORE cctccccece 6 — 6 
Tapioca flour....... 5 — 6 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid). 32 — 35 
Black Columbia FF. 60 — 65 
Blue, 2 B. 28 — 35 
Blue, sky ordinary so — 90 
Biee.. 1 Gia <ccc 200 — 2 50 
Blue, 4 GL....... 225 — 2 50 
Blue, sky, FF.... 115 — 2 20 
Blue, Fast, RL... 190 — ... 
Blue Solamine.... 200 — a 
Benzo Azurine... so — 90 
el 40 — 70 
et ee 7070— 90 
Brown, Congo G.. 85 — .., 
Brown, Congo R.. 80 — ... 
Green, Wak << coees 90 —1 10 
POOH. Gis cccces 90 — 110 
Orange, Congo.... 60 — ... 
Orange, Fast 8... 185 — <-_ 
men, PaOl Bice ax 90 — 1 10 
Red, Congo....... 455 — 70 
Benzo Purpurine 4 
> ¢eenees cess 400 — 75 
Benzo Purpurine 
ae Dr cuca seuss 140 — 2 00 
Scarlet, 4 BA.... 150 — es 
Scarlet, 4 BS..... 210 — 
Scarlet, 8 BS..... 215 — 
Searlet, Diamine B 1 65 — 
WEE Iiinec os cce:6 110 1 25 
Yellow, Chrysoph- 
ODING: 2 ccc cceces 65 — 2 10 
Yellow, Stilbene.. 90 1 00 
Developing Colors— 
Black, Bee RRs eae 60 — 90 
Black, Zambesi.... 3 50 - 
Bordeaux, Dev.... 250 — 
Orange. developed. 2 50 
PYERIGIIES «cc cucce 100 - 1 15 
Red. Dev., 7 BL.. 2 50 ; 
Scarlet, Dev...... 50 — 
Sulphur Colors— 
|) Ee ere 18 — 28 
Biee, endat:..<<. 80 — 95 
Blue, NAVY... s+ 50 — 60 
ee errr 20 60 
Gidea casewns &5 1 25 
Green, olive...... 25 60 
Yellow ; 5 1 80 
Basie Colors 
Auramine ........ 120 — 200 
Bismarck Brown... 55 65 
Chrysoidine ...... 50 - 65 
Fuschine crystals. 1 90 2 00 
Malachite green... 1 80 aS 
Methvlene blue... 1 35 1 50 
Methyl violet..... 1 10 1 25 
Rhodamine RB, ex- 
ae nea 6 00 ta 
Rhodamine 6 G.. 12 00 18 00 
Safranine ....... 1 60 2 00 
Victoria Blue B... 200 — 3 00 
Acid Colors— 
Napthol blue blk 40 — 70 
Naphth lamine 
black 4 B 60 75 
Alizarine saphirol. 8 25 4 00 
Aleali blue. ...... 8 50 - 4 h0 
Indigotine ....... 7 — 1 80 
Induline (water 
soluble) ....... 765 — R85 
Soluble Blue...... 275 — 3 50 
Sulphocyanine .... 710 — 95 
Sulphone Blue R.. 60 — 95 
Patent Blue A.... 285 — . 
Rescorcin brown.. RO 90 
Guinea green..... 100 — 2 20 
Wool green S.... 70 210 
ug 29 33 
Orange GG crys an gare 
Acid fuchsine..... 7% — ... 
Azo eosine G..... 65 R2 
Crocein scarlet... 1 10 - 1 35 
PROC TOG Bc icssicws 55 — 65 
Azo yellow....... 10 —1 40 
F Tight Yellow 
> | aE Re ae 
“. Light Yellow 
Bene haus we 250 — . 
Napthol. yellow... 135 —1 40 
Chrome Colors— 
Aliz. Black B. 150 — ... 
Diamine Black PV 70 — ... 
Chrome Blue Black 50 — 58 
Chrome Brown... 7% — 1 25 
Chrome Green.... 7™% — 1 60 
Chrome Yellow... 45 — 110 
Indigo— 
Synthetic, 20% 
DONE vaciananss 21%— 
Contracts —_ 








Chemical Market 


Continues ‘To Gain 





Alkalis Good, Bleaching Powder 
High and Slow—Oil and Fat 
Trend Up 

lhe market 
be moving 
able 


for chemicals seems to 


slowly into a more tavor- 
position. Manufacturers for 
months have been faced by advancing 
costs and have had considerable 
culty in obtaining 
ished products. 


dith 
advances for tin 
In some commodities 


the advance in manufacturing cost 
has eaten up all the profits, but for 
the 1925 contracts a more favorabk 


situation has developed and highe 


prices, in the main, will be realized 
The spot market is very quiet all 
commodities and is likely to remain 
so until the turn of the year. Con 
tract business in the alkalis has been 


quite satisfactory but bleaching pow 
der is moving more slowly. The low 
prices paid by contractors for thi 
material in 1924 are not likely bY 
seen in 1925. Bleaching powder 
tracts have been smaller than jal 
Manufacturers’ prices for 19 
$1.90 tor carload lots in large 

less than ecarload $2.05, for spo 
terial toc above contract pric \ 
year ago the price was around $1.3 


Bleach 1S 


one of the few important 

textile chemicals that are on a defi 
nitely higher level; sulphuri 
soda ash and the bichrom: 
lower with caustic soda at app: 
mately the same level The averag 
figure covering a number of repre 
sentative chemicals is 2% lower tha 
a year ago 

Mineral acids and the alkali 


likely to be in much better demand 
that 


showing 


now cotton manutacturing 


improvement. This apple 


also to bleaching Immense 


moditie: 
used in the bleaching of cotton good 


powder 


quantities of these con 


Soaps, alkalis and the usual mordant- 
ing materials for the woolen indus 
try are already showing signs m 
provement 

In general chemicals blue vitriol 


which usually moves 
strength in copper met 


vented from 


upward 
al has be ni pre- 


keen com 


on 


advancing 


petition. Domestic made large crys 
tals are quoted $4.70-$4.80 with im- 
ported material $4.50-$4.60 for spot 


Glauber salt is weak, 
as low as 8oc per 100 pounds. 
ishing demand for zinc chloride 
been poor and contracts for next 


still off. An 


sales occurring 
Fin- 
has 
year 


are indifferent 


holding 


demand for soda sulphide has allowed 
quotations to weaken. 60% fused 


100 lbs this week. 
Soda bisulphite is irregular on a wide 


touching $3.00 per 


price range from $3.75 to $4.25, the 
38% liquid $1.40-$1.50. Zine dust is 
steady 

Fats and greases are on the up- 








PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


W.H. BANNON & CO. 


LEACHER’S 


ANNON’S 
LUE 
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EVEN DYEING ASSURED 
BY, DIASTAFOR 


— Standardized and reliable, Diastafor is a perfect de-sizing 
agent for the textiler. 


— Easy to use, it improves the quality of your fabrics and 
assures absolutely uniform dyeing. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Diastafor Dept. 
695 WASHINGTON STREET . NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR WAREITIOUSES :— 


Boston, Mass. Cincinnati, Ohio. New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street 








Boston, Mass. 





ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA United States Agents BOSTON 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


( Poirrier ) 


Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France Works—Besseges, France 





‘*THE ONLY ONE AND ORIGINAL” 


OLIVE OIL 


“BRADFORD” Fig Soap 


Promotes Lustre and Improves the Spin 





Sole Makers: 


Original Bradford Soap Works, Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 












ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. 


Oils, Chemicals, and Extracts of Every Description 


for 
DYERS AND FINISHERS 
Office and Works - - : 





Jersey City, N J 





Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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To the keen, progressive 
Millman, ever alert to utilize 
those forces that create favor 
and build profits 


Wyandotte Textile 
Soda 


‘Wyandotte Concen- 


trated Ash 


Wyandotte Kier 
Boiling Special 


present a special appeal. 
May we tell you more about 
them ? 


This trade mark 


“vypandotte” | 


in every package. 


The J. B. FORD CO. 
Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


T extile 


Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 
FOR BLEACHING 


Purer whites are obtained, less 
tendency to weaken fibres, saving «f 
time and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de- 
gumming of previously dyed and fin 
ished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
lias increased affinity of the cloth for 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre, 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 
lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making ad 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced which 
pentrate the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and 
feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given. 

rite 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Elbert & Company 


Importers & Merchants 
27 William St. 
NEW YORK 


COTTONSEED SOAP 
Coconut Oil 
Palmkernel Oil 
Palm Oil 
Degras 

















| 
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Dyestuffs and Chemicals—Continued 


rd trend a general line of advances 
ng established this week. Palm oil 
| lard oil have moved fractionally 
her with red oil, whether saponi- 
{ or elaine, up 30c per 100 lbs, 
llow is especially strong, the mar- 
being more active, transactions 

the week being approximately 
0,000 pounds. Leading quotation 
1o'%e per Ib for extra special and 
:¢ for the acidless quality. 


Notes 
Midland, 


and Chemical 
he Dow Chemical Co., 
h., has published an unusually at- 
‘tive booklet of 80 pages on the 
ject, of Dow chemicals, of interest 
s of indigo, indigo derivatives 
chemical products such as caustic 
, sodium sulphate, etc. 


Ny e 


user 


\n advance of I5c per 100 Ibs. has 
n put into effect on corn. starch, 
dextrine, and British gum by 
» leading factor. 


Substitute Market 
(Continued from page 129) 





Cashmere and camelhair 
better demand, especially 


lite easy. 
re in little 


the camelhair. 








S 





ugher prices. 
hese materials under certain circum- 
st 
n large 
Various qualities of silk wastes 


le number 


Silk wastes whether natural or arti- 
al are more active at slightly 
Woolen mills can use 


inces to give strength to yarns made 
part of reworked wools. 
and 
ils are also used in the manufacture 


| the so-called silk fibre yarns which 


ire spun in several numbers and dyed 


fast bright colors for use in the 





etter grades of woolen fabrics. Silk 
i) Waste is quoted $1.10-$1.25 and the 
ik roving 8oc-$1.00. Garnetted 
lite artificial silk sells so-55c¢ and 
‘ colored garnet 33-38c. 
Canadian Cotton Industry 
MONTREAL, CANADA.—In value of 


oduction, in capital investment, in 
of employees and the 
ves paid, the cotton textile indus- 


in 


Canada for the vear 1923 
wed’ a considerable advance over 
previous year, according to a 


ort issued by the Dominion Bureau 
Statistics. Cotton yarn and cloth 
Is accounted for in 
lue of production of $7,159,257, and 
tton thread factories 
$998. 


an increase 
an increase of 
The capital investment in- 
ised by $7,286,026, which 
sunt cotton yarn and mills 
ere responsible for $6,743.7 The 

ber of persons employed increas- 


of 
cloth 


59. 


from 19,941 to 20,316, and the 
ives paid increased from $14,635,- 
249 to $15,114,385. In the cotton 


and cloth factories there was a 
tal investment of over $82,000,000, 


lary bill of nearly $1,200,000, and 
ige bill of nearly $13,000,000; the 
of fuel, S: tanaee: the cost of 
luterials, $43,155,326: the value 
lod) by manufacture, $36,178,659. 





Books reviewed in this column 
may be obtained from the Brag- 
Lord & Nagle Co., 334 


New York City. 


don, 


| New Publications | 
| 


Fourth Ave., 


Pec Os Ax 


Society 
adelphia. 


M. 


for 


American 
Phil- 


STANDARDS. 
Testing Materials, 


This is the triennial publication of the 


American Society for Testing Mater 


1ais 
containing the 220 standard specifica 
tions, methods of test, definit 
terms and recommended practices in e 
fect at the time of its publication 
While most of the subject matter is de- 
voted to other than textile materials 
and subjects there is listed a general 
method of sting cott abrics and 
—— eth: is I t d cs 
clud hose, belt, tent, army, enamel- 
g na and numbered ducks. A pamph 
let accompanying the present volume 
which lists tentative standards subject 
to later revision includes tentative speci 


textile testing 
imperfections and 
woven tire fabrics; 
and tolerances for cord tire 
tolerances for hose ducks and belt 
for tolerances and test methods for cot 
ton yarns and threads; 


} c . 
fication itor machines; {or 
tolerances f 


for 


or squart¢ 


fabrics oy ae 


liicl 
auc 


specifications and 


tests for osnaburg cement sacks and | 
tentative methods of testing cotton | 
fibres. 


by M. 
Putnam's 


DG 
Sons, 


oF Corr IN, 
oe 


Tue HERITAGE 
Crawford; 
New York. 
This volume 

manner the history of 

as “The Fibre of Two Worlds and 

Many Ages.” It traces the subject 

back to pre-historic days and then takes 

up the progress in individual countries 
on both sides of the Atlantic. After 
discussing the effect of the introduction 
of the machine, the author takes up the 


in an interesting 
cotton described 


covers 


imperfections | 
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Battery of 


FRODNE Y 
HUNT 


Motor Driven 
Fulling Mills 
in a large Maine 


Mill 


Booklet 
No. 1223 


Individual Motor Drive for 
Type M 


Patented Fulling Mills 


Designs that have for years stood 
the test of every-day mill operation 


RODNEY HUNT 
66 Mill Street 


MACHINE CO. 
Orange, Mass. 








Year by Year 
| More and More 


history of the industry in the United | 
States, treating the South and New 


England separately. 

Added interest is led to the book by 
the insertion of 
plates, which portray graphically the d« 
velopment in textile design and technique 
through the centuries. The author, 
has made a special study of the histori 
cal phases the industry, concludes 
with a chapter devoted to the 
the need for design research 

manufacture 


of 


of in cot- 


ton 


Vor. 1, By Dr. Joun 
Textile Library Co., 
price $4 5 ), 


5 of the 


ARTIFICIAL SILKS, 
H. Haerry; The 
Palisade, N. J., 
This book, 


300 pages; 


announced as Vol. 


“Textile Library,” deals particularly 
with the processing of artificial silk 
the skein. It introduces the subject by 


outlining the manufacturing methods for | 
producing the various kinds of artificial 
silk and then takes up the mill handling 
As a basis for this discussion, the cider 


has treated the physicial and chemical 
properties of artificial silk as well as 
chemical tests and methods. The bulk 


of the volume is devoted to skein dye- 
ing of artificial silks and this section is 
in turn divided into the 
Further processes are discussed, includ- 
ing sizing and finishing, dressing and 
drying, dyeing machinery and equipment, 
etc. The book has an appendix entitled 
“Damages in Bleached Calico.” 


various classes 


a number of interesting | 


who | 


question | 


in | 


A REAL NECESSITY FOR 
BLEACHERIES AND DYEHOUSES 















7 
aan 


PERKINS BIN PILER ( 


(formerly known as PERKINS CLOTH PILER 
is changed as above to distinguish th 
Kier Piler, which i 


BIDWELL 
PATENTS 
the name 


machine from Perkin: 
also a machine for piling cloth). 


Does away with all hand labor or piling or plaiting cloth or yarn® 
into bins, tanks or vats. 


Assures more uniform processing. 


| No snarling. No knotting. 


Write Dept. T1—B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U. S. A 
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In Operation- -In Final Cost 


are economy plus 





They mean 
Continuous Production 


This Superior Design, these High Grade Steels, this 
Excellence of Workmanship, entering into the con- 
struction of all Baldwin Chains — why should you 
know about this subject? 

lo the user, it means positive assurance that, for 
(1) Accuracy, (2) ReststaNceE To Wear, (3) 
MINIMUM STRETCPING (LONG LIFE), (4) NEARLY 
Dust TicHt CoNsTRuCTION, BALDWIN CHAINS are 
unsurpassed. 

And don’t overlook our facilities for the manufac- 
ture of ACCURATE SPROCKETS. 

Our New Catatoc G gives complete information, 
with many interesting illustrations and much valu- 
able Engineering Data. 


BALDWIN CHAIN & MFG. 
WORCESTER, MASS. U.S.A. 


H. V. Greenwood, General Western Sales Representative, Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A—The Automatic 
Compensator # 

Each is a_ masterpiece, each 
simple in design and construc- 
tion, each capable of easy in- 
Stallation, each part of each 
section standard and inter- 
changeable—and such a compact 
unit Let us tell you of the 
big Detroit automobile plants 
equipped with IC Automatics 


B—The Control Station 
C—The Motor Service 


Switch and Test Jack 
Combined , 


Here is what it eliminates-the oldway 


Industrial Controller Co. 


District Offices 
Boston New York Chicago 
Detroit San Francisco 


Cleveland 
Philadelphia g 
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maintains 4 *% 
UNIFORM @ 
WARPS 


and 


produces 
EVEN 


CLOTH 


American Loom Friction Chain pro- 
vides perfectly even warp let-off, on 
every type of loom. 

This chain is not affected by climatic 
conditions, consequently it eliminates 
the trouble of adjusting, expsrienced 


when substitutes are used. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY * 


INCORPORATED 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES — Boston, Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco. 


Qh 05050545 





Tested in every way, American High Speed Chains 
have been proven to be the most satisfactory trans- 
mission for textile mills. Smooth, quiet, and unvary- 
ing,— they transmit 98 to 99% of the power applied 
Let one of our engineers help you work out your 
transmission problems. 
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Condensed Textile Items 


(Other Items 


British Cotton Shipments 


MANCHESTER, ENG., Dec. 19—The 
November, 1924, exports of cotton 
varns and manufactures from the 
United Kingdom amounted to £15,- 
511,521, and the total of manufactured 
irticles to £52,024,154 compared with 
£16,610,655, and £52,835,999 in Octo- 
ber, and £14,802,844 and £49,363,867 
in November 1923. For the eleven 
months ended November, 1924, the 
figures were £181,335,767 and £565,- 
351,831 against £163,673,103 and 
£532,006,800 in the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Shipments of cotton piece goods in 
November, 1924, totalled £11,762,412 
representing 329,455,300 sq. yds., com- 
pared with £12,725,482 and 364,293.- 
goo sq. yds. in October, and £11,324,- 
721 and 349,697,400 sq. yds. in Novem- 
ber, 1923. The exports for the eleven 
months, January to November, 1924, 
were £139,387,212 and 4,025,138,000 
sq. yds., the comparative figures for 
the same period of 1923 being £127,- 
777,348, and 3,818,203,700 sq. yds. 

During November, 1924, the value 
of cotton yarn sent abroad was £2.,- 
212,614, and the weight 12,792,400 lbs. 
whereas in October the figures were 
£2,378,273 and 13,454,100 lbs., and in 
November, 1923, £1,981,572 and 14,- 
619,500 Ibs. For the eleven months 
January to November, 1924, the ex- 
ports were £25,426,994 and 149,566,- 
200 Ibs. against comparative figures 
of £19,318,073 and 133,883,000 Ibs. 
for the same period of 1923. 


*+- *« * 


U. S. Imports of Cotton Less 


United States imports of cotton 
cloth throughout the customs districts 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and San Francisco during 
November totaled 12,910,594 square 
vards valued at $2,618,749, a slight de- 
cline from the October imports of 
13,214,408 square yards with a value 
of $2,748,949. The November imports 
included the following classes: Pop- 
lins and broadcloths, 9,488,522 square 
vards, $1,876,070; sateens, 1,198,793 
square yards, $271,075; lawns, organ- 
dies, nainsooks, cambrics, and similar 
fine goods, 801,751 square vards, $197, 


741; voiles, 450.210 square yards, 
492,864; crepes. &19.734 square 
irds, $124,582. The balance com 


rised ratines, dotted swisses, ging- 
ims, and Jacquard-woven cloths. 


* * * 


Low Canadian Wool Stock 


Medium 
nd low medium wools from Ontario 
nd Quebec and the Maritime Pro 
nees are being held at 50c as com- 
ired with the price on low medium 
f 33c last year and 35c for mediums. 
\ccording to information secured at 

the offices of the Canadian Co-opera- 
ve Wool Growers, Ltd., the demand 

good but sales are light owing to 
1e fact that stocks of Canadian wool 


Toronto, OntT., CANADA 


on Page 63) 


are extremely low in the hands of 
the trade. 


* + * 


Better Cotton Dividends in 
Lancashire 

MANCHESTER, EN G.— Lancashire 
cotton spinning company dividends 
continue to improve. Fifteen con- 
cerns, with a total paid-up ordinary 


share capital of £1,656,182 and 1,-, 


450,186 spindles, at the end of Novem- 
ber paid an average dividend of 5.80% 
per annum, for the three months, com- 
pared with 3.68, 2.27 and 1.93 for the 
three previous quarters. One firm 
distributed 4%, four 5, and one each 
514, 6%, 6%, 10, 15 and 20%, requir- 
ing £25,348, and in only four cases 
was a dividend impracticable. 

For the six months ended Novem- 
ber an average dividend of 2% was 
paid by five companies, the same as 
in May and against 2.5 in November, 
1923. One concern paid 10%, absorb- 
ing £2,000, but no distribution was 
made by the remaining four compan- 
ies. The five mills have a total paid- 
up ordinary share capital of £575,040 
and 507,626 spindles. 

* + 


Canada’s Wool Clip Amounts to 
13,000,000 Pounds 


Toronto, Ont., CAnapa.—Canada’s 
wool clip will total 13,000,000 Ibs., 
with a value to sheepmen of $4,000,- 
000, according to figures just issued 
by the Dominion Department of Ag- 
riculture. The quality of the product 
is said to be the highest in recent 
years. Approximately half the wool 
clipped will remain in Canada for 
manufacture. Last year the Dominion 
exported 6,009,079 Ibs. of wool, of 
which the United States bought 5,- 
261,899 Ibs. and Great Britain 706,- 
028 lbs. 
and systematic marketing by the 
Canadian Cooperative Wool Grow 
ers, Ltd.. which is handling 90% of 


Government wool grading 


the clip, have raised the quality of 
Canadian wool, the Department 
states 


* * * 


Receiver for Holliston Woolen 
Mills 


Hotuiston, Mass 


Quincy, Mass., was appointed re 
ceiver of the Holliston Woolen Mills 
Co., by Judge McLaughlin of the Su 
perior Court, on petition of the Rodney 
Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass. The 


filed on Aug 
3, 1923, but no action taken until now 
The petitioner brought his bill becauss 


petition for receiver Was 


ot failure of the respondent to pay an 


execution issued on a judgment secured 
by it for $349 and costs of $17.34 o1 
April 2, 1923 


Northboro Woolen Sold 
NortHroro, Mass.—Northbort 
(Mass.) Woolen Co. was sold at auc 
tion on Tuesday to Edgar Teger of 
Holden, Mass., for $138,000 \ new 
corporation will be formed to continue 

the operation of the plant 











Eleventh Edition—Completely Revised 


The Chemistry and 


Practice of Sizing 
By PERCY BEAN 


Completely revised and upwards of 200 pages of 
new matter incorporated. The practical portions 
on Size Mixing, Tape Sizing, Warp Sizing, 
Hank Sizing, Warp Bleaching and Tinting, and 
Hank Bleaching are dealt with much more fully 
and four new chapters introduced. 


Outline of Contents 


Substances for Giving Adhesive Properties to 
the Size. 

Materials Used for Giving Weight and Body 
to the Size and Yarn. 

Ingredients Used to Soften the Size and Yarn, 

_ Oily and Greasy Substances. 

Soap—Manufacture, Composition and Uses 

Deliquescent Substances Used for Softening and 
for Giving Weight and Strength to the Yarn. 

Ingredients Used for Preserving Size from 
Mildew. 

Size Mixing and the Methods and Plant Em- 
ployed in Mixing Size. 

Colors Used in Tape Sizing for Tinting the Size. 

The Practice of Tape Sizing. 

Ball or Warp Sizing and the Various Machines 
Used in the Process. 

Ball or Warp Sizing, and the Cause of Some of 
the Faults Produced by the Processes 

The Tinting of Warps in the Process vi Bat 
Sizing. Warp Bleachina 

Hank Sizing and Bleaching. 

The Finishing Process as Applied to Grey Cloth 

The Preparation of the Yarn for the Process of 
Weaving and the Testing of Sized Yarns. 

The Physical and Chemical Properties of Cotton 
and the Chemical and Microscopical Examina- 
tion of Textile Fibres. 

The Analysis of Sized Grey Cloth. 

Damage to which Sized Cloth is Liable, Mildew, 
Iron Stains, Oil Stains, Fat Stains, etc., etc. 

Bleaching—Faults in Sized Cloth which Cause 
Damage when Bleached and Finished. 

The Ventilation of Humidified Weave Sheds 

Size Mixing for Various Purposes, “Thin Boil 
ing” Starches, Table Comparing Beaume and 


Twaddell. 


Leather Bound; 770 Pages; 
64 Illustrations, $10 Postpaid 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Publishers 


334 Fourth Ave. New York 
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PYOTT 


Pulleys 
Sheaves 
Sprocket Wheels 
Flywheels 
Gears 
Castings 
Hangers 


—— 
ern mre cs creamer 





Sprockets that run 
unchanged 
from year to year 


Uniform performance from one year to another is the 
kind of service to expect from Pyott Sprocket Wheels. 
Made of close grain semi-steel and moulded in the 
careful Pyott manner, these sprockets can be depended 
on to last. 


Pyott Sprocket Wheels are light but strong — a money- 
saving feature in power transmission. They are 
actually put in service before they leave our shop. 
Each sprocket must run — and run perfectly — on its 
designated chain. 


Pyott Sprockets are made to fit all standard chains. 
Deliveries — due to Pyott specialized service — are 
made in three days to one week, depending on quantity. 


Let us send our catalog 28 and other information 
regarding the Pyott line. 


PYOTT FOUNDRY CO. 


326 No. Sangamon St. 
Chicago, III. 











The greatest all around clean- 
ing device ever developed. It 
operates either as a_ suction 
Its power- 


_“ IMPERIAL” BLOW-ER CLEAN 


cleaner or blower 
ful air currents clean textile ma- 
chinery of all kinds, generators, 
motors, electrical controls, 
switches, switch-board, and 
power house equipment. It op- 
erates perfectly as a suction ma- 
chine or as a blowing device in 
removing coal dust, dirt and ac 


cumulations from machinery 


Send the coupon tor information 


‘SoIMPERIAL’’ 
COMMUTATOR STONES 


THE MARTINDALE ELECTR'C CO., 11758 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gentk : Plea : atior about the Imperial BLOW-ER CLEAN 
Name ¢ Title 


Company 
Address 
City 















DIAMOND 


<< 


MEANS 
QUALITY ano SERVICE 





“A good wound cone is an 


advertisement in  itself.’’ 


Do you know that “ordinary” cones 


are costing you thousands of dollars 
yearly? 


Insist on PAIRPOINT quality and PAIRPOINT only 


Cone and tube makers for over 30 years 


Making one quality only—The BEST 


THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION | 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Thomas A. Tripp William A. Clarke 
Vice-President 


\ndrew G. Pierce, Jr 
President 


Frederick R. Fis! 1} 


Treasurer tieneral Manager 
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Personals 
(Other Personals on Page 66) 
C. L. Faulkner has taken a position 
overscer of weaving, dressing and 
nishing in the plant of the Lullwater 
\ifg. Co., Thomson, Ga 
Georges Hughes, formerly overseer 


i the spooling, warping, slashing and 
lrawing-in at the Suncook (N. H.) 
Mills, is now dverseer of beaming, slash- 
ng and drawing-in at the Lorraine Mfg. 
o's. plant at Westerly, R. I. 


Frank Starnes, overseer of spinning 
n the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. C., has resigned and ac- 
cepted a similar position with the In- 
justrial Cotton Mills Co., also in Rock 
Hill, 

William Rollinson, overseer of dyeing 
for the Talbot Mills, North Billerica, 
Mass., has resigned his position with 
that company to accept a similar one 
with the Slater Mills (American Wool- 
en Co.) Webster, Mass. 


William Tobin, overseer of dyeing for 
the Slater Mills (American Woolen 
Co.) Webster, Mass., has resigned his 
position with that company. 


James M. Fraser, overseer of carding 
for a number of years for the Stand- 
sh Worsted Co., Penacook, N. H., has 
resigned his position with that company. 


Frank Felber, overseer oof weaving 
for the Stanley Woolen Co., Uxbridge, 
Mass., has resigned his position with 
that company. The help in the weave 
room presented Mr. Felber with a gold 
watch, chain and Elks’ fob. Mr. Felber 
eaves the Stanley Woolen Co. to accept 
1 similar position in a large mill in New 
York State. 


W. E. Shirley, second hand in Mill 
No. 2 of the Easley Cotton Mills, 
Liberty, S. C., has been promoted to the 
osition of overseer of carding. 


W. J. Fincher is now second hand in 
he carding department of the Ensign 
otton Mill, Forsyth, Ga 


F. C. Archand has recently been pro- 
moted to be loom fixer in Mill No. 1 
f the Highland Park Mfg. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C 


Worley Bonds, of Chester, S. C., has 
accepted a position in card room No. 1 
f the Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills. 


J. B. Arnold has taken a position as 
night card grinder in card room No. 1 
f the Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills. 


Eugene Lusignan, second hand at the 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., will teach loom fixing, both 
theory and practice, at the evening vo- 
cational school in that town the com- 
ng year. Robert S. Kingston, in- 
structor, will teach the manufacture of 
worsted yarn from sorting the wool to 
twisting the yarn, and Herbert P. M. 
Peters, also of the Hamilton Woolen 
Co., will teach spinning, including theory 
and practice of worsted spinning. The 
term opened on Oct. 14, the school being 
in session twice each week for a period 
f 20 weeks. 


Miss Marian Norton has accepted a 
position as chemist with the Beacon Mfg. 
Co. New Bedford, Mass., analyzing 
- es. She comes from Whitinsville, 

188. 
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CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING 
PICKING 
CARDING 

GARNETTING 
ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 
Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chekten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa 








Cones, cheeses or skeins. 


Address 989, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Do you read the 
Textile 
Clearing House 


every week? 





Commission Spinning wanted. 
Bradford system. Is to 30s. 





UN ITED WOOL DYEING | 
RCO DIN ICCC OTE Bg 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 





CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC,NJ. ree. eed 





Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins 
Winding in every form, single and multiple 


WINDING? 


Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Trenton N. J., 4308 Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





COMMISSION WEAVING 


All kinds of plain and fancy Men’s 
Wear and Dress Goods woven on 
commission. 


E. J. HYLAN TEXTILE CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 


COMMISSION 
SPINNING 


Business Solicited 


MAANEXIT SPINNING CO. 
Webster, Mass. 





Wanted JOB TWISTING 


Commission Spinning Delivery in skeins, tubes, 
ls to 248 ON SKEINS OR CHEESES 


7500 Ibs. weekly—Bradford System. cones, balls or cabled 
Address ADV. 57, Textile World, ARCHER YARN COMPANY 
334 Fourth Ave., New York @ Sprague 8. Providence, RB. L 
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Clearing 
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Will Sell 
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Oil Cloth 


Position wanted as Manager of 
oil cloth factory by man now 
employed as superintendent of 


Chemical 


large oil cloth plant. 
engineer, M. I. T. Thirty years 


old, married. Familiar with all 
classes of blacks, whites and 
colors. Can show excellent rec- 
ord of accomplishment. 


Address ADV. 79, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York 











Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of superin- 
tendents or overseers for any department 
ef mill work may learn of suitable men 


upen application by mail or teiephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, li 


Summer Street, Beston, Muss. 








OVERSEER CARDING IN WOOLEN MILL. Posi- 
tion wanted by man 28 years of age, American, 
married. Worked on all kinds woolen goods. 
Familiar with all makes cards. Good recommen- 


dations 
O. B. 8297, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





FOREMAN THREAD MILL. Position wanted by 
man 37 years of age, American, married. Worked 
on cotton yarns. Familiar with Universal winders, 
skein winders and dressing machines. Good recom 


mendations 
O. B. 8299, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SUPT.—AGENT OF WOOLEN OR WORSTED 
MILL. Position wanted by man 34 years of age 
English, married. Worked on men’s wear and dress 


goods, worsteds and woolens. Familiar with 


makes of woolen machinery. Good recommenda 


tions 
O. B. 8300, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


MANAGER OR SUPT. OF COTTON MILL. Posi- 
tion wanted by man 42 years of age, American, 
corked wm carded and combed yarns from 

econ 


married 
ln to 60¢ and plain cloth waaving. Good r 
mendations 

O. B. 8302, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


socket machines. Good recommendations. 
0. B. 8304, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





Knowles looms. Good references 
O. B. 8305, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER CARDING OR SPINNING OR BOTH 
IN WOOLEN MILL. Position wanted by man 45 
years of age, American, married. Worked on all 
classes of goods. Familiar with all American makes 


of cards and mules. Good recommendations 
0. B. 8306, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER FINISHING IN WOOLEN MILI. 
Position wanted by man 32 years of age, English. 
married. Worked on all classes woolen goods 
Familiar with Curtis & Marble, Woonsocket, 


Gessner and Hunter machines 
0. B. 8310, Textile World, Boston, Mass 





OVERSEER FINISHING IN WOOLEN OR WST 
MILL. Position wanted by man 35 years of age. 
French, single Worked on fancy worsteds men’s 
wear dress goods, bolivias, ete. Familiar with all 


makes finishine machinery. Good references 
0. B. 8311, Textile World, Boston, Mass 











DYER—CHEMIST. Position wanted by man 


years of age, American, sincle. Worked on awnings, 
tickings, tapestry, wash fabrics, pile fabrics, bed- 
spreads. Familiar with all types of warp dyeing and 
Hussong skein dyeing machines. Good recommenda- 


tions 
0. B. 8312, Textile World. Boston, Mass 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT IN WOOLEN 
MILI... Position wanted by man 25 years of are. 
American, single. Worked om coarse. medium and 
fine cotton yarns, wool im dress goods. Good refer- 


©. B. S818, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER WEAVING IN WLN. OR WST. MILL. 
Position wanted by man 27 years of age, American. 
married. Worked om all kinds woolens and fancy 


worsteds. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
cam looms. Good recommendations. 
O. B. &8S3l4, Textile Werld. Boston. Mass 





OVERSEER COTTON CARDING OR SECOND 
HAND. Position wanted by man 39 years of age, 
Polish, single. Worked on all classes cotton goods. 
Familiar with Saco-Lowell, Whitin, Platt & Woon- 


WOOLEN OR WORSTED DESIGNER. Position 
wanted by man 38 years of age, French, married 
Worked on fancy woolen, worsted, silk velvet,. men’s 
wear, dress goods, etc. Familiar with Crompton & 











January 3, 1925 


3 inches 4 inches 
1 time $10.50 $13.20 
2 times 19.2 
3 times 27.90 36.00 
4times 36.00 48.00 









Superintendent of Worsted Spinning Mill 


One who fully understands all operations from wool to 


finished yarn (Bradford System). 


Must have highest 


of references. All communications treated confidentially. 


Address ADV 65, Textile World, 


Young man with textile 
education and experi- 
ence in broadsilks for 
manufacturers of plain 
and fancy dress goods. 


Box 296, 
228 West 42nd St., 
New York City. 


CARDER WANTED 


FOR EIGHT SET WOOLEN MILL IN 
PHILADELPHIA. Give age, experience 
and salary desired. 


Address ADV. 76, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Wanted 


Man thoroughly skilled in dyeing and 
finishing of fine worsteds, woolens and 
mixtures. Only those qualified by ex- 
perience should apply. All communica- 
tions will be treated confidentially. 
Address Adv. 74, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Position Wanted 


111 Summer St., Boston, 9, Mass. 





ENGINEER and DRAFTSMAN— 


Competent young man with prac- 
tical experience in new construc- 
tion of buildings and machinery 
as well as general maintenance 
in Dyeing and Finishing Plant. 
Must be college graduate. Give 


full information about education, 
experience, age, married or sin- 
gle and salary desired, in first 
letter to Adv. 62, Textile World, 
334 4th Ave., New York. Ap- 
plications will be treated strictly 
confidential. 






SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


For Sweater Mill in Canada, 
capable and experienced man, 
able to supervise Flat and Cir- 
cular Knitting, Cutting and Fin- 
ishing. Must be familiar with 
Sweater production § methods. 
Full details in first letter. 











Address ADV. 73, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Position Wanted 


GENERAL MANAGER OR GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
For Woolen or Worsted Mill 


For suitable reasons, a good man would change his present con- 
nections and go with a reliable concern requiring the services of 
an expert and practical man in woolen or worsted mill, to take 
charge of everything from raw stock to finished goods. 

Can arrange refinancing of plant that can show a good record 
if present owners feel like retiring from the business. 
Correspondence treated in confidence. 


Address Adv. 63, Textile World, 334 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Position Wanted 


BLEACHER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
Turkish Towel M&l] with record of 
20 years with successful mill. 


Address ADV. 68, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Do you read the 


Textile Clearing House 


every week? 


DT ee 
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